Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy guide, 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is the custom nowadays for the anthologist to begin with 
an apology, and rightly. He must stand and deliver some 
justification of his presumption, for the making of books has 
become a minor industry to an extent which adds new bitter- 
ness to the ancient lament. The collector of plays is not 
yet perhaps so suspect as the collector of poems, but since 
Mr J. W. Marriott took the amateur dramatic world by storm 
in 1924 with the first English anthology of one-act plays many 
editors have followed suit. 

Hitherto, however, all anthologies have had severe, self- 
imposed limitations. Many have been intended mainly for 
schools, some for casts of women only, some for children. 
Others have been made from a limited period or exclusively 
from unpublished work. The present volume, with an editor 
conscious of his temerity, is the first attempt to make an 
anthology of one-act plays, English, Welsh, Scottish, and 
Irish, chosen simply for their quality' and variety to represent 
as fully as possible the work of this century. 

The hope of being completely representative was dis- 
appointed at once by insurmountable difficulties of copyright, 
and it might be argued that this volume should begin with 
blank pages reserved for Barrie and Galsworthy, Mr W. B. 
Yeats, Mr Bernard Shaw, and one or two others. Yet even 
with notable absentees and a necessary’ limit to the number of 
invitations issued, here is a gathering of one-act plays more 
distinguished than any previous period of our dramatic litera- 
ture could provide. 

It is not that the one-act play is a new thing. The anony- 
mous authors of the mystery plays and of Everyman, The 
Interlude of Youth, and The World and the Child, demonstrated 
long ago the heights which it can reach. Wandering players 
have found it indispensable for centuries, and folk-drama has 
always had a place for it: the mummers of Chipping Campden 
still go the rounds with a one-act comedy which derives, in 
changeful but unbroken oral tradition, from the fertility’ rites 
and human sacrifices of a dim prehistoric past. But English 
drama became wholly professional during the sixteenth 
century’, to its great gain in many ways, and in the professional 
* a 947 ix 
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theatre the o tie-act play has never been at home The 
seventeenth century banished it from the stage, and although 
the eighteenth cecUry recalled it in a flood of farces and 
burlesques, these degenerated m value until the nineteenth 
century came to admit the one-act play only for ignominious 
performance as a ‘ curtain-raiser, while late arrivals stumbled 
into the stalls As an artistic form it seemed fated to extinc- 
tion when the repertory theatre movement, part of a great 
dramatic renaissance, gave it new hfe 

This is easily understood Partly because the 'triple hill' 
{.gVi) more of the audience it has much less appeal to the general 
public than the full-length play (hie the volume of short 
stones in the circulating librarv) and the commercial theatre 
will therefore have none of it, but the case is different for 
enthusiasts whose mam concern is not with the box-office 
The artistic limitations of the one-act play are those of the 
short story as compared with the novel, the sonnet with the 
ode, and in none of these categories can brevity be regarded 
as an invalidation That the artistic possibilities are Very' 
great this volume alone would show and the technical 
difficulties are not less than id the full-length play, although 
they may appear so The one act play is too short to recover, 
as a full length play will sometimes recover from clumsy 
exposition, redundant dialogue, or partial uncertainty of aim 
Dealing with a single episode or situation and having no space 
to show the development of character in action, it is necessarily 
much more climactic in structure and demands therefore great 
skill in exposition of circumstance and personality’ and the 
utmost economy throughout At the same time a group of 
one-act plavs is easier to rehearse, usually easier and cheaper 
to stage, and offers much more v anety for a given effort than 
a full-length play, so the shorter form has obvious attractions 
for playwrights, players, and producers with limited resources 
who are trying their strength and consciously experimenting 
with new methods Such experiment was vital to the ’New 
Drama' of the eighteen nineties, which brought our stage 
again mto contact with contemporary hfe and culture after its 
Jong degeneration, and the repertory theatres called mto being 
by that renaissance provided just the conditions in which the 
one-act play' could flourish 


repertory theatre m the Enghsh-speakmg world 
was the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, established in 1904, when 
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Miss A. E. F. Homiman gave it to the amateur Irish Literary 
Theatre which Mr Yeats, Lady Gregor)', and others had 
founded in iSgg. While J. T. Grein and Sir Granviile-Barker, 
William Archer, Sir Shaw, and John Galsworthy established 
the ‘drama of ideas' in London, the Abbey Theatre established 
folk-drama in Dublin. Its leaders had the supreme advan- 
tage of working among a peasant people who, unlike Monsieur 
Jourdain, had spoken poetry all their lives without knowing 
it — an advantage fully acknowledged in J. M. Synge’s pregnant 
foreword to The Playboy of (he Western World. Hence the 
richness of idiom, the strong idiosyncrasy of character, and the 
sincere emotional power of The Rising of i he Moon and Riders 
to the Sea. Both are ‘good theatre.’ Both are quintessen- 
tially Irish. And Riders to the Sea, at least, has the universality 
of all great art. It is one of the masterpieces of our dramatic 
literature. 

Two other Irish dramatists axe represented in this volume, 
but neither belongs to the Abbey, although Lord Dunsany’s 
first plays were staged there and Mr St John Ervine (an 
Ulsterman) managed it for a short period. Since the Wax the 
full-length play has predominated in Irish drama, probably 
because the Abbey Theatre now finds that its stage stretches 
from Broadway to Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Manchester Repertory Theatre was founded, also by ‘Queen’ 
Horniman, in 1907 and this too gathered a distinguished 
company of dramatists and players. The Liverpool Play- 
house was opened in 1911. In Lancashire the typical English 
‘repertory play ’ was bom — by A Doll's House out of The 
Workhouse Ward — the play of ideas with a lower middle-class 
or working-class setting. Lancashire speech and character 
fertilized its drama with a richness second only to that of 
Ireland, and it is significant that its finest achievements are 
Lancashire plays, with an interest far more than local. The 
one-act play found high favour here, developing as in Dublin 
an artistic value, a hold upon reality, which it had not had 
since Tudor times. 

Hindle Wakes (1912) was the first English repertory play to 
reach a world-wide audience, but Stanley Houghton, like 
J. M. Synge, died far too young. He appears at his best in a 
one-act comedy and tragedy. The Dear Departed and The 
Master of the House, both of them derived from shrewd 
observation of Lancashire life. Mr Harold Brighouse showed 
from the first an attachment to the one-act play and great 
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t, ersatihty m choice of subject and setting He has never 
surpassed lonesome-hke and The Price of Coal, but Followers 
included here for the -virtue of contrast, show 3 that mastery 
of the form which has given him his enduring popularity 
He is the doyen of one-act playwrights, with an enormous 
audience 

As further repertory theatres were established the one-act 
play found new settings and inspirations John Dnnkwater’s 
shorter plays wire written when the munificence of Sir Barry 
Jackson transformed the amateur Pilgrim Players into the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre Harold Chapin, who set 
hia best comedy in a Glasgow tenement, was the first director 
of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre Hi$ varied stage ex- 
perience fostered his instinctive genius for the one-act play, 
but he had no time to develop it fullv , he v as hilled at Laos 
in 191 5 71 's the Poor that elps the Poor is typical of his best 

work in its merciless yet sympathetic observation of character, 
its trenchant economy of dialogue, and its structural skill It 
is not only one of the best Cockney plays ever written but a 
small masterpiece of irony 

There ate still in Eng 1 and many repertory theatres serving 
local needs but much of the glory has departed In its first 
decade repertory was so provincial in the best sense that it 
made itself more truly national than English drama had been 
at any tune since the death of Shakespeare The War, how- 
ever, weakened ‘repertory ’ as it did all drama, and other 
factors helped The one act play might well have followed 
many more important things into oblivion but for the amateur 
mov ement 


What determined the tremendous revival of amateur drama 
which began, in 1918 it mu=t be left to the future historian to 
decide No doubt the emotional and nervous strain of the 
\\ar, the mechanization of work and entertainment, and the 
urbanization of hie all played their part, with results which 
are artistically and psychologically among the significant 
phenomena of the past twenty years Some landmarks are 
obvious The Village Drama Society was founded by Miss 
Mary Kelly at Kelly, North Devon m 1918, the British Drama 
League by Mr Geoffrey Whitworth ra London m 1919, and the 
two organizations, amalgamated ra 1931. now have a member- 

r 1P ° f 5 housand hundred A Welsh Drama 

^ *• Scottish Community Drama Association, and Northern 
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[Irish] Drama League are also in being, besides a Religious 
Drama Society, and other organizations are doing very valuable 
worlc. Groat influence has been exercised by the festivals, 
particularly the B.D.L.’s National Festival, which began with 
six entries in 1926 and had six hundred and forty-eight in 
1937; they have firmly established the one-act play and their 
public adjudications have raised the whole level of acting and 
production. All these regimentations from above could have 
accomplished nothing in themselves, however. The vital 
thing is that several hundred thousand people, in towns and 
villages all over Great Britain, feel the need to find expression 
in drama, and find it. 

During the nineteen-twenties the amateurs lived largely by 
pre-War one-act plays and by new plays written, often with 
the amateur stage in mind, by the older dramatists. In the 
thirties, as a desire to experiment has grown, far more new, 
untried plays have been performed, many of them by young 
playwrights who are graduates of the amateur theatre. 

Lord Dunsany is one of the older writers, but his work 
belongs almost entirely to the amateurs. A romantic and a 
satirist, in revolt against the growing ugliness of our times, 
he has ploughed a rather lonely furrow with his fantastic 
fables of three hemispheres. A Night at an Inn, as effective 
as it is macabre, shows him at his best. Its air of careless 
efficiency is typical, and its theme a favourite one with the 
author: the intervention of a supernatural power at the 
moment when human evil is about to triumph. 

As both dramatist and critic Mr St John Ervine belongs to 
the professional theatre, but like Mr Shaw and others be has 
written a few one-act plays which amateurs have seized upon 
with delight. Progress poses in the simplest and most poignant 
human terms a problem increasingly urgent, and reveals 
once more the potency of drama as propaganda. In this 
volume it represents not only its distinguished author, but the 
host of anti-war plays which amateurs have performed in the 
last few years. 

Village drama has its own distinctive needs, which no 
town-bred patronage can rightly meet, and it is fortunate to 
have found such a leader as Miss Mary Kelly, whose work has 
been informed always by vision and humour and a real under- 
standing of country folk; she has made the greatest single 
contribution ever made to ’.ullage drama. The Spell shows 
what she might have done with time for writing, for it is the 
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quintessence o£ tragedy and in many villages still has an 
uncomfortable ring of truth Mr Sampson, equally close to 
village lile, has that rich humour touched with poetry and 
pathos which make Mr Lee s west country stones so delightful 
Written m 191 1, it remained unknown until its very successful 
production in i Q2 g by the AVelwym Garden City Theatre Society 
Since then it has been produced all over England — though 
there is now no paucity of local drama Ev ery county and 
dialect has its own playwrights, so diverse as Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Ida Gandy, Bernard Gilbert Austin Hyde, and Con- 
stance Holme 

In Scotland the new movement began later than in England, 
which perhaps explains why the Scottish Community Drama 
Association did not secede from the British Drama League, to 
secure the benefits of home rule until 1933 Once started, 
however, the enthusiasm spread with even greater rapidity 
than m England The Scots began with a few one-act play's 
peculiarly their own, notably Mr John Ferguson’s tragedy, 
Campbell of Ktlmobr, the number was soon increased by Mr 
'John Brandane,’ J J Bell, Mr Ned Grant, and others and 
more recently James Bridie (Dr O H Alavor) has also 
contributed. In The Pardoner s Tale he has made a medieval 


fable into a powerful play as completely Scottish as 'John 
Brandane ’s’ version of Maitre Patehn Mr Carswell, adding 
pity to terror without falling to pathos strikes a deeper tragic 
note with Count Albany, which is far more moving m its realism 
than any sentimental - romantic picture of Bonnie Prmce 
Charlie here is history treated as the modem one-act play 
should treat it Air Joe Come’s v ein and style are very 
different Self-taught m Grama and writing alu ays of life as 
he himself has lived it, he 13 perhaps more completely a 
graduate of the amateur movement than any other play- 
wright m this book. H13 plays need no artifice to give them 
poignancy and conviction 


In evangelical Wales the swift conquest made by amateur 
drama has been even more surprising than in Calvimstic 
Scotland Its playwrights, in Welsh and English now 
multiply rapidly, hut none is more representative than Mr 
J O Francis Birds of a Feather has moreover an open-air 
freshness all too rare m the amateur theatre 
Mr Sladen Smith stands as much alone as Lord Dunsany, 
He has served the amateur movement with distinction as 
playwright, producer, adjudicator, lecturer, reviewer, and not 
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least as a director of the well-known Unnamed Society of 
Manchester. Nearly all his plays are in one act. Few of 
them have so much passion as The Man who wouldn’t go to 
Heaven ; most of them have even more whimsicality of style, 
and an oblique, fantastic wilfulness of imagination which he 
makes curiously effective. 

Though much amateur work has followed conventional lines, 
explorations and experiments have not been lacking, and one 
of the most interesting, in choric drama, has been led by Dr 
Gordon Bottomley and_ Miss Marjorie Gullan. Miss Gullan 
began the modem revival of choric speech when she founded 
the Glasgow Verse-Speaking Choir in 1923 and the London 
Verse-Spealdng Choir two years later. A great artist as well 
as a great teacher, she has trained her choirs to increasing 
mastery, and fully justified as their work has been by its own 
beauty it has had the additional value of interacting with 
Dr Bottomley’s by providing speakers with whom he could 
experiment. In such plays as Culbin Sands he has given us 
not only poetry which is also drama, austere, remote, yet real 
and beautiful, but something new besides; a form of drama in 
which for the first time the choruses are the protagonists. 
This invention no one has yet borrowed, but choric speech 
was adopted by Mr T. S. Eliot and Miss Elsie Fogerty for 
Murder in the Cathedral', others have followed, and still more 
will do so. 

In the same period there has been another revival of an 
ancient art, that of mime, led by Miss Irene Mawer and others. 
Pure mime can find no place in this anthology, but Miss 
Vallance’s delightful blending of mime with choric speech is 
play as well as mime. Pandora's Box, a beautiful thing to 
see and hear, opens a new vista in drama. 

Even more valuable perhaps than these revivals is the 
return of English drama to its birthplace, the English church — 
a return signalized by the Canterbury Festivals. No play- 
wright has done so much to secure the wide acceptance of 
religious drama as Mr Laurence Housman, who has captured 
the amateur theatre with his Little Plays of St Francis. There 
has been nothing like them and their popularity since the 
Middle Ages. They have set the early Franciscans on the 
stage in their habit and humour as the\ r lived, and none is 
more successful than Brother Sun. 

Yet another new' development, but this very much less 
desirable, is the growing demand in Women's Institutes, clubs. 
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and girls’ schools for ’ play s tor •women only ' So many such 
pla.% s are feeble crippled by the playwrights* obvious deter- 
mination to Keep the men m the wings at all costs U r.natjral 
Scent is a spVndul exception It has no falsifications because 
its problem is wholly and gemnneK feminine, yet it has the 
clash of character and idea which makes drama, presented with 
remarkable truth and skill 

Mx Noel Cvward represents no one and nothing but luiusctt, 
unless it be the law that gemus makes its own laws The 
professional theatre abhors a tuple bill , Mr Coward made it 
enjoy one Hands across the Sea was the funniest thing tti 
To-wgM at 8 $s, and it is all the more welcome because first- 
rate one act farces are so extremely rare 

The present anthology, beirg an attempt to survey work 
done in the one act plav during the past thirty -eight years, 
is necessarily somewhat conservative Moreover, although it 
is evident that once more a new y east is v orkmg the younger 
ports have hitherto passed o’er the one-act plav, aiming 
at the professional theatre and the radio So there is nothing 
here of the newest drama 

Jlrs Ratcliff, one of the most versatile and promising of the 
amateur playwrights stands between the new and the old 
In ft e gut Rhythm she has with a fierce irons twisted the 
cacophonies of the dance band to serve her purpose ami used 
deliberate discords to attack the makers of discordance The 
play is menace rather than promise if it means that the clash 
of ideologies' which threatens all contemporary life is to 
obsess the arts also But it 13 a very effective one-act play 
and for good or evil the herald of something new 

J H 
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THE RISING OF THE MOON 

Scene. Stde of a quay in a seaport town. Some posts and chains. 

A large barrel. Enter three policemen. Moonlight. 

Sergeant, mho is older than the others , crosses the stage to right and 
hobs down steps. The others put dozen a pastepoi and unroll a 
bundle of placards. 

Policeman B. I think this would be a good place to put up a 
notice. [He points to barrel, tf 

Policeman X. Better ask him. [Calls to Sergeant.] Will this be 
a good place for a placard? [jV<? anszeer. 

Policeman B. Will we put up a notice here on the barrel? 

[.Vo answer. 

Sergeant. There 's a flight of steps here that leads to the water. 
Tin’s is a place that should be minded well. If he got down 
here, his friends might have a boat to meet him: they might 
send it in here from outside. 

Policeman B. Would the barrel be a good place to put a notice 
up? 

Sergeant. It might; you can put it there. 

[They - basic the notice up. 

Sergeant. [Reading it . ] Dark hair — dark eyes, smooth face, 
height five feet five — there 's not much to take hold of in 
that — it 's a pity I had no chance of seeing him before he 
broke out of jail. They say he ’s a wonder, that it 's he 
makes all the plans for the whole organization. There isn't 
another man in Ireland would have broken jail the way he 
did. He must have some friends among the jailers. 

Policeman B. A hundred pounds is little enough for the 
Government to offer for him. You may be sure any man in 
the force that takes him will get promotion. 

Sergeant. I 'll mind this place myself. I wouldn't wonder at 
all if he came this way. He might come slipping along there 
[points to side of quay}, and his friends might be waiting for 
him there [points dozen steps], and once he got away it’s little 
chance we 'd have of finding him; it ’s maybe under a load of 
kelp he 'd be in a fishing boat, and not one to help a married 
man that wants it to the reward. 

3 
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Policeman X And if v.e get him itself, nothing but abuse on 
our heads for it from the people, and may be from our own 

relations^ , 

Sergeant \\ ell, w e has e to do our duty m the force Haven t 
•ne the whole country depending on us to keep lav. and order* 
It ’s those that are down would be up and those that are up 
would be down, if it wasn’t for us Well, hurry on, yCtrbave 
plenty of other places to placard. \ et, and comeoacOiere then 
to me You can take the lantern Don’t be too long now 
It ’s very lonesome here with nothing but the moon. 
Policeman B It’s a pity we can’t stop with you The 
Government should^ ha\ e brought more police into the town, 
with him in jad, and at assize tmJe'too Well, good luck 

to jour watch [They go out 

Sergeant [II alks up and down once or twtee and looks at 
placard ] A hundred pounds and promotion sure There 
must be a great deal of spending in a hundred pounds. 
It ’s a pitv some honest man not to be the better of 
that 

[A ragged man appears at left and irtts to slip past Sergeant 
suddenly turns ’ 

Sergeant Where are % ou going * _ 

Man I 'ra a poor ballad-sin ger, 1 ! our h onour I thought to 
sell some of these [Ap/ir oiirUundU^f ballads] to the sailors 

[lie goes on 

Sergeant Stop 1 Didn’t I tell you to stop 5 You can’t go 
on there 

Man Oh, very well It ’s a hard thmu to be poor All, the 
world *s against the poor 1 
Sergeant Who are you j— 

Man You ’d be as wise as myself if I told you, but I don’t mind 
I ’m one Jimmy Walsh, a ballad-smger 
Sergeant Jimmy Walsh* I don't know that name 
Man Ah, sure, they know it well enough m Ennis Were you 
e\er m Eruiii» # 

Sergeant What brought you here* 

M«r Sure, it ’s to the assizes I came, thinking I might make a 
few shillings here or there It 's m the one tram with the 
judges I came r- r r- m 

Sergeant Well, if you came so far, you may as well go 

farther, for \ou ’ll walk out of this 33 h 

Man I will, I wHj, I ’ll JuSt go on whcre j 


was going 
[Cots towards steps 
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; SE pTsdJ™ c r4 b ,o*i°, m those s,eps; no one has ieave to 

PgZ°£iS 5 oms , b f k *° th . e ship - '* ' s »>*» 1 L“K 

m Lorh earned down the quay m a hand-cart. 

T ’ 1 t f il y0U - 1 won>t ha '' e any one lingering 
anout the quay to-night. 0 3 

1 ll g n It: ’ S l he poor have the hard We! Maybe 
i7 wf e l gh h f% 0Tie ’ Ser £ cant - Here ’s a good sheet now. 
Pe eler a H T'r C ° ntent and , a p ^~th at ’s not much. 77, e 

£2% a fovdy " mld ” 1 * h “' *««- 

Sergeant. Move on. 

W£dt td * you bear it- rSi>^J : 

ihere was a rich farmer’s daughter lived near the town of 

^r Cd 5 High l and soIdier - his na mc was Johnny Hart; 
Tf ™, hG m ° the , r t0 dau o hter J “ I ! H go distracted mad 
11 y pkid a ”’ 7 that Hlghland soldier dres sed up in Highland 

Sergeant. Stop that noise. 

SfpceYT Up Ms ballads aud shufd£s beards the steps. 

sergeant. Where are you going? 

cjf' Sure ’ you toId rae to be going; and I am going. 

S I tol'Y TT ' D ° n h u a IooL I " di ' dn ’ t teI1 you t0 go that way; 

1 told you to go back to the town. ' > ’ 

Aian. Back to the town, is it? 

; E Y E fS' t Ta r k ?” S him by ihe Collide, a«<* shoving him before 
(..J Here^I 11 show you the way. Be off with you.' What 
are you stopping for? 

1 tiT; Frn 0 has been beeping his eye on ihe notice , points to tk] I 
tmnk l know what you ! re waiting for. Sergeant. 

Sergeant. What ’s that to you? 

1 YY An n 1 wel1 the man you ’ re waiting for— I know 

See™ 'xY w U , be gomg. [He shuffles on. 

ir, v ' NT - You know him? Come back here. Whatsortishe? 

' t kilied ? mC ° aCk 1S ' t} Ser S eant? Do you want to have me 

Sergeant. Why do you say that? 

ifthp Cr I 2 ind ‘ 1 going ' wouldn’t be in your shoes 
;vas . tcn tunes as much. [Gods offstage foie ft : 1 

h>o,t if it was ten times as much. 
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Sergeant [Rushing after him] Come back here, coroe back 
[Dregs hm back } W hat sort is he* Where did y ou see him? 
Man 1 saw him in my own place, m the Count) Clare I tell 
3 ou ) ou v. ouldn’t like to be looking at him You ’d be afraid 
to be in the one place with him There isn’t a weapon he 
doesn't know the use of, and as to strength, his mustlcsnrc 
as hard as that board [Slaps barrel 

Sergeant Is he as bad as that 5 
Man He is then 
Sergeant Do jou tell me so 5 

Man There was a poor man in our place, a sergeant front 
Ballyvaughan —It was with a lump of stone he did it t 
Sergeant I never heard of that 

II an _ Ind you wouldn’t, Sergeant It’s not everything that 
happens gets mto the papers And there was a policeman in 
plain clothes, too It is in Limenck he was It was 
after the time of the attack on the police barrack at K3- 
m alloc k. Moonlight just like this waterside 

Nothing was known for certain 

Sergeant Do >ou say so 5 It ’s a temble country to belong to 
Man That’s so, indeed' You might be standing there, look- 
ing out that waj , thinking )ou saw him coming up this side 
of the quav [points] and he might be coming up this other 
side [points] and he 'd be on )ou before j ou knew where y ou 
were 


Sergeant It ’s a whole troop of police they ought to put here 
to stop a man like that 

Man But if you ’d like me to stop with 3 ou, I could be looking 
down this side I could be sitting up here on this barrel. 

Sergeant And you know him well, too? 

Man I *d know him off ^Sergeant 

Sergeant But ^ ou w ouldn’t w ant to share the reward ? 

5Ian Is it a poor man like me, that has to be going the roads and 
singing in fairs, to hav e the name on him that he took a 
reward? But you don’t want me I ’ll be safer in the town 

Serg EANTr-W ell, you can stop 

Man [Getitng up on barrel ] All right, Sergeant. I wonder, now, 
you re not tired out. Sergeant, walling up and down the 
way you are 

Sergeant If I ’m tired I ’m used to it 

might have hard work before you to-night yet 
“sy while ^ ou 0111 There ’s pienty^of room up here 
on the barrel, and vou see farther when you ’re higher up 
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Sergeant. Maybe so. [Gets up beside him on barrel; facing right. 
They sit back to back , looking different ways.] You made me 
'feel a bit quee r with the way you talked. 

Man'.' Give me a" match. Sergeant. [He gives it and Man lights 
pt'pei\ Take a draw yourself? It’ll quiet you. Wait now 
tiU I give you a light, but you needn’t turn round. Don’t 
take your eye off the quay for the life of you. 

Sergeant. Never fear, I won’t. [Lights pipe. They both smoke.] 
Indeed it ’s a hard thing to be in the force, out at night and no 
thanks for it, for. all the danger we 're in. And it ’s little we 
get buf abuse from the’pcople, and ho choice but to obey our 
orders, and never asked when a man is sent into danger, if 
you are a married man with a family. 

MAN. [SYr/gs] : 

‘As tlirough the hills I walked to view the hills and shamrock 
plain,' 

I stood awhile where nature smiles to view the rocks and 
streams, 

On a matron fair I fixed my eyes beneath a fertile vale, 

As she sang her song it was on the wrong of poor old Granuaile.’ 
Sergeant. Stop that; that ’s no song to be singing in these 
times. 

Man. All, Sergeant, I was only singing to keep my heart up. 
It sinks when I think of him. To think of us two sitting here, 
and he creeping up the quay, maybe, to get to us. 

Sergeant. Are you keeping a good look-out? 

Man. I am; and for no reward too. Amn’t I the foolish man? 
But when I saw a man in trouble, I never could help trying to 
get him out of it. What ’s that? Did something hit me? 

[Rubs his heart. 

Sergeant. [ Patting him on the shoulder.] You will get your 
reward in heaven. 

Man. I know that, I know that, Sergeant, but life is precious... 
Sergeant. Well, you can sing if it gives y r ou more courage. 
Man. [SYngs]: 

‘Her head was bare, her hands and feet with iron bands were 
bound, 

Her pensive strain and plaintive wail mingled with the evening 
gale, 

And the song she s.ang with mournful air, I am old Granuaile. 
Her lips so sweet that monarchs k issed. ’■ . 

Sergeant. That ’s not it. . . . ‘Her gown she wore was stained 
with gore.’ . . . That ’s it — you missed that. 
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Man You ’re right, Sergeant, so it is, I missed it [Repeats htit } 
But to think of a man like you knowing a song like that 

Sergeant There ’s many a thing a man might know and might 
not have any wish for 

Man Now, I dare say, Sergeant, in your youth, you used to 
be sitting up on a wall, the way vou are sitting up on this 
barrel nov, , and the other lads beside you, and you singing 
Granmile? 

Sergeant I did then 

Man And the Shan Bkean Bhockt? 

Sergeant I did then 

Man And the Green on the Cape ? 

Sergeant That was one of them 

Man And maybe the man you are watching for to-night used 
to be sitting on the wall, when he was young, and singing 
those same songs It ’s a queer w orld 

Sergeant Whisht' I think I see something coming 
It 's only a dog 

SI an And isn’t it a queer world? Slaybe it ’s one of the 
bovs you used to be singing with that time you will be ar- 
resting to day or to-morrow, and sending into the dock . 

Sergeant That ’s true mdeed 

Man And maybe one night, after you had been singing, if the 
other boys had told y r ou some phn they had, some plan to 
free the country, you might have joined with them and 
maybe it is y ou might be m trouble now 

Sergeant Well, who knows but I might? I had a great spirit 
in those days 

Man It ’s a queer world Sergeant, and it ’s little any mother 
knows when she sees her child creeping on the floor what 
might happen to it bs.oi- it has gone through its life, or who 
will be who in the end 

Sergeant That 's a queer thought now, and a true thought 
\\ ait now till I think it out If it wasn’t lor the sense I 
have, and for my wife and family, and for me joining the 
force the time I did, it might be myself now would be after 
breaking jail and hiding m the dark, and it might be him 
that ’s hiding in the dark and that got out of jail would be 
sitting up where I am on this barrel And it might be 
myself would be creeping up trying to make my escape from 
himself, and it might be himself would be keeping the law, and 
myself would be breaking it, and myself would be trying may- 
be to put a bullet in his head, or to take up a lump of a stone 
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the way you said he did . . . no, that myself did. ... Oh! 

After a pause.] What ’s that? [Grasps Man’s arm. 

Max. [ Jumps off barrel and listens, looking out over water.] It ’s 
nothing, Sergeant. 

Sergeant. I thought it might be a boat. I had a notion there 
might be friends of his coming about the quays with a 
boat. 

Man. Sergeant, I am thinking it was with the people you were, 
and not with the law you were, when you were a young 
man. 

Sergeant. Well, if I was foolish then, that time ’s gone. 

Man. Maybe, Sergeant, it comes into your head sometimes, in 
spite of your belt and your tunic, that it might have been as 
well for you to have followed Granuaile. 

Sergeant. It ’s no business of yours what I think. 

Man. Maybe, Sergeant, you ’ll be on the side of the country 
yet. 

Sergeant. [Gets off barrel.] Don’t talk to me like that. I have 
my duties and I know them. [Looks round.] That was a boat; 
I hear the oars. 

[Goer to the steps and looks down. 

Man. [.SYngr] : 

‘O, then, tell me, Shawn O’Farrell, 

Where the gathering is to be. 

In the old spot by the river 

Right well known to you and me!’ 

Sergeant. Stop that! Stop that, I tell you! 

Man. [Sings louder]: 

‘One word more, for signal token, 

Whistle up the marching tune, 

With your pike upon your shoulder. 

At the Rising of the Moon.’ 

Sergeant. If you don’t stop that, I ’ll arrest you. 

[A whistle from below answers, repealing the air. 

Sergeant. That ’s a signal. [Stands between him and steps.] 
You must not pass this way. . . . Step farther back. . . 
Who ate you? You are no ballad-singer. 

Man. You needn’t ask who I am; that placard will tell you. 

[Points to placard. 

Sergeant. You are the man I am looking for. 

Man. [Takes off hat and wig. Sergeant seizes them.] Iam. There’s 
a hundred pounds on my head. There is a friend of mine 
below in a boat. He knows a safe place to bring me to. 
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Sergeant [Looking still at kat and trig] It f s & P'ty* It’ 5 a 
pity You deceived me You deceived me we!! 

Han I am a fnend of Granuaile There is a hundred pounds 
on my head 

Sergeant It ’s a pity, it 's a pity' 

Han Will you let me pass, or must I make you let tne? 
Sergeant I am m the force I will not let you pass 
Man I thought to do it with my tongue [Puts hard m breast ] 
What is that? 

[Voice of Policeman X outside ] Here, this is where we left him 

Sergeant It ’s my comrades coming 

Man You won’t betray me the fnend of Granuaile 

[S/ipr behind barrel 

[Voice of Policeman B ] Thatwas the last of the placards 
Policem an X [As they come in ] If he makes his escape, it 
won’t be unknown he 'll make it 

[Sergeant puis hoi and trig behind bts back 
Policeman B Did any one come this way? 

Sergeant [ After a pause ] No one 
Policeman B No one at all ? 

Sergeant No one at all 

Policeman B Me had no orders to go back to the station, we 
can stop along with you 

Sergeant I don’t want you There is nothing for you to do 
here 

Policeman B You badens to come back here and keep watch 
with you 

Sergeant I ’d sooner be alone Would any man come this, 
way and you making all that talk? It is better the place to 
be quiet 

Policeman B Well, we ’ll leave you the lantern anyhow 

[Hands it to him , 

Sergeant I don’t want it Bring it with you f 

Policeman B You might want it There are clouds coming 
up and you have the darkness of the night before you yet 
I ’ll leave it over here on the barrel [Goes to barrel 

Sergeant Bring it with you, I tell you No more talk 
Policeman B Yt ell, I thought it might be a comfort to you 
1 often think when I have it m my hand and can be flashing 
it about into every dark comer [doing ju] that it ’s the same 
as being beside the fire at home, and the bits o£ boxwood 
Glazing up now ana again 

[Flashes it about, now on the barrel , now on Sergeant 
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Sergeant. [Furious.] Be off, the two of you, yourselves and 
your lantern! 

[They go out. Man comes from behind barrel. He and 
Sergeant stand looking at one another. 

Sergeant. What are you waiting for? 

Man. For my hat, of course, and my wig. You wouldn’t wish 
me to get my death of cold ? [Sergeant gives them. 

Man. [Going towards steps.] Well, good night, comrade, and 
thank you. You did me a good turn to-night, and I ’m 
obliged to you. Maybe I ’ll be able to do as much for you 
when the small rise up and the big fall down . . . when we 
all change places at the Rising [t caves his hand and disappears] 
of the Moon. 

Sergeant. [Turning his back to audience and reading placard.] A 
hundred pounds reward ! A hundred pounds ! [Turns towards 
audience.] I wonder, now, am I as great a fool as I think I am? 
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RIDERS TO THE SEA 

Cottage kitchen , with nets, oilskins, spinning-wheel, some new 
boards standing by the wall, etc. Calhleen , a girl oj about keenly, 
finishes kneading cake, and puls it down in the pot-oven by the 
fire; then wipes her hands, and begins to spin at the wheel. Nora, 
a young girl, puts her head in at the door. 

Nora. [In a lozo voice.} Where is she? 

Cathleen. She ’s lying down, God help her, and maybe sleeping, 
if she ’s able. 

[Nora comes in softly and takes a bundle from under her shawl. 

Cathleen. [Spinning the wheel rapidly.] What is it you have? 

Nora. The young priest is after bringing them. It ’s a shirt 
and a plain stocking were got off a drowned man in Donegal. 
[Cathleen stops her zchcel with a sudden movement, and leans out 
to listen .] We ! re to find out if it ’s Michael’s they are, some- 
time herself will be down looking by the sea. 

Cathleen. How would they be Michael’s, Nora? How would 
he go the length of that way to the far north? 

Nora. The young priest says he’s known the like of it. ‘If 
it ’s Michael’s they are,’ says he, * you can tell herself he ’s got 
a clean burial, by the grace of God ; and if they ’re not his, 
let no one say a word about them, for she ’ll be getting her 
death,’ says he, ‘with crying and lamenting.’ 

[The door which Nora half closed is blown open by a gust of 
zoind. 

Cathleen. [Looking out anxiously.] Did you ask him would he 
stop Bartley going this day with the horses to the Galway 
fair? 

Nora. ‘I won’t stop him,’ says he; ‘but let you not be afraid. 
Herself does be saying prayers half through the night, and 
the Almighty God won’t leave her destitute,’ says he, ‘with 
no son living.’ 

Cathleen. Is the sea bad by the white rocks, Nora ? 

Nora. Middling bad, God help us. There ’s a great roaring in 
the west, and it 's worse it ’ll be getting when the tide ’s turned 
to the wind. [She goes over to the table with the bundle.] Shall 
I open it now? 
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Cathleen Mas be she’d wake up on us, and come in before 
we ’d done [C anting to the table ] It 's a long time we 11 be, 
and the two of us crying 

Nora [Goes to the inner door and listens] She ’s moving about 
on the bed She ’ll be coming m a mmute 
Cathleen Giv e me the ladder, and I ’ll put them up m the turf- 
loft, the way she won t know of them at all, and maybe when 
the tide turns she 'll be going down to see would he be floating 
from the east 

[i'hey fut the ladder against the gable of the chimney, Cathleen 
goes up a few steps and hides the bundle tn the turf-loft 
Maurya comes /ro»: ike inner room 
Maurya [looking up at Cathleen and speaking querulously ] 
Isn't it turf enough you ha\e for this day and evening? 
Cathleen There’s a cate baking at the fire Cor a short space 
[throwing down the turf], and Bartley will want it when the 
tide turns if he goes to Connemara 

[<Y«r« picks up the turf and puts tt found the pot-men 
Maurya [Sifftng down on a stool at the fire] He won’t go this 
day with the wind rising from the south and west He won’t 
go this day, for the young pnest will stop him surely 
Nora He ’ll not stop him, mother, and I heard Eamon Simon 
and Stephen Pheety and Cohrni Shawn saying he would go 
Maurya Where is he itself? 

Nora He went down to see would there be another boat 
sailing m the week, and I ’m thinking it won’t be long till 
he ’s here now, for the tide's turning at the green head, and 
the hooker’s tacking from the east 
Cat eilee« I hear someone passing the big stones 
Nora [looking out ] He ’s coming now, and he m A hurry, 
Bartley [Contes i« and looks round ike room , speaking sadly 
and quietly ] Where is the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was 
bought in Connemara? 

Cathleen [Coming down ] Gite it to him, Nora, it ’s on a nail 
by the white boards I hung it up this morning, for the pig 
with the black feet was eatmg it 
Nora [Gra«,g him a rope] Is that it, Bartley? 

Maurya You ’ d do right to leave that rope, Bartley, hanging 
by the boards [Bartley takes the rope ] It will be wanting m 
this place, X m telling you, il Michael is washed up to-morrow 
morning, or the next morning, or any morning in the week, 
for it s a deep gra^e we ’ll make him, by the grace of God 
Bartley [Beginning to work with the rope } I’ve no hahet the 
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way I can ride down on the mare, and I must go now quickly. 
This is the one boat going for two weeks or beyond it, and the 
fair will be a good fair for horses. I heard them saying 
below. 

Maury a. It 's a hard thing they 'll be saying below if the body 
is washed up and there ’s no man in it to make the coffin, and 
I after giving a big price for the finest white boards you ’d find 
in Connemara. [.Sfe looks round at Ike boards. 

Bartley. How would it be washed up, and we after looking 
each day for nine days, and a strong wind blowing a while 
back from the west and south ? 

Maury A. If it isn't found itself, that wind is raising the sea, 
and there was a star up against the moon, and it rising in the 
night. If it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses, you 
had itself, what is the price of a thousand horses against a son 
where there is one son only. 

Bartley. [I forcing at ike halter, to Cat nicer:.] Let you go down 
each da}-, and see the sheep aren't jumping in on the rye, and 
if the jobber comes you can sell the pig with the black feet if 
there is a good price going. 

Maurya. How would the like of her get a good price for a pig? 

Bartley. [To Calklern.} If the west wind holds with the last 
bit of the moon let you and Nora get up weed enough for 
another cock for the kelp. It ’s hard set we ’ll be from this 
day with no one in it but one man to work. 

Maurya. It ’s hard set we 'll be surely the day you 're drowned 
with the rest. What way will I live and the girls with me, 
and I an old woman looking for the grave? 

[Bartley lays do:m the halter , takes off his old coat, and puts 
or: a nearer one of the same flannel. 

Bartley. [To Nora.] Is she coming to the pier? 

Nora. [Looking out.] She ’s passing the green head and letting 
fall her sails. 

Bartley. [Getting his purse and tobacco .] I ’ll have half an hour 
to go down, and you 'll see me coming again in two days, or in 
three days, or maybe in four days if the" wind is bad. 

Maurya. [Turning round to the fire and putting the shoal ever her 
7;cod.] Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from an 
old woman, and she holding him from the sea? 

Cathleex. It ’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea, 
and who would listen to an old woman with one thing and she 
saying it over? 

Bartley. [Taking the halier .] I must go now quickly. I 'll 
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Catbeeen Maybe she’d wake up on us, and come in before 
'd done [Cornin' to At table ) It ’s * Ion* time we II be, 
and the two of u< crying 

Nora [Goes to the inner door and listens ] She s moving about 
on the bed She ’U be coming in a minute 
Cathleen Give me the ladder, and I ’ll put them up m the turf- 
loft, the way she won't know of them at all, and maybe when 
me tide turns she "i be going down V> see wonVd be be floatvag 
from the east 

[They put the ladder against the gable of the chimney, Cdikleen 
goes up a jess steps and h its the bundle in the turf -loft 
Maury a coires front the inner room 
Maury a [Looking up at Caihleen and speaking querulously ] 
Isn’t it turf enough y ou have for tins day and evening* 
Catuleen There’s a cake baking at the fire for a short space 
[grating isnen the turf ], and Bartley will want it when the 
tide turns if he goes to Connemara 

[iVcrra picks up the turf and puts it round the pol-oven 
Macrya [StMitt£ dcsen on a stool at the fire ] He won’t go this 
day with the wind rising from the south and west He won’t 
go this day, for the young pnest mil stop him surely 
Nora He ’ll not stop him, mother, and I heard Eamon Simon 
and Stephen Pheety and Cohim Shawn saying he would go. 
Maufya. Where is he itself? 

Nora. He went down to see would there be another boat 
sailing in the week, and I ’m thinking it won’t be long till 
he ’s here now, for the tide ’s turning at the green bead, and 
the hooker’s tacking irom the east 
Catbleen I hear someone passing the big stones 
Nora [Looking mi! ] He 's coming now, and he in a hurry 
Bartley [Comes 1/1 end looks roind the room, speaking sadly 
and guitlfy [ Where is the bit of new rope, CathJeen, was 
bought in Connemara? 

Catbleen [Coming deem ] Give it to him, Nora, it ’s on a nail 
by the white hoards I hung it up this morning, for the pig 
with the black feet was eatmg n 
Nora [Gtnng him a rope] Is that it, Bartley* 

Maury a You ’d do right to leas e that rope, Bartley, hanging 
by the boards [ Bartley takes ike rope ] It wEl be wanting in 
this place, I ’m telling >0 u, if Michael 1S washed up to-morrOw 
morning, or the next morning, or any morning m the week; 
for it s a deep grate we ’ll make him, by the grace of God 
Bartley [Beginning to tcork i nth the rope ] I t no halter the 
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way I can ride down on the mare, and I must go now quickly". 
This is the one boat going for two weeks or beyond it, and the 
fair will be a good fair for horses, I heard them saying 
below. 

Maury A. It ’s a hard thing they ’ll be saying below if the body 
is washed up and there ’s no man in it to make the coffin, and 
I after giving a big price for the finest white boards you ’d find 
in Connemara. [She looks round at the hoards. 

Bartley. How would it be washed up, and we after looking 
each day for nine days, and a strong wind blowing a while 
back from the west and south? 

Maurya. If it isn’t found itself, that wind is raising the sea, 
and there was a star up against the moon, and it rising in the 
night. If it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses, you 
had itself, what is the price of a thousand horses against a son 
where there is one son only. 

Bartley. [Working at the halter, to Cathleen .] Let you go down 
each day, and see the sheep aren’t jumping in on the rye, and 
if the jobber comes you can sell the pig with the black feet if 
there is a good price going. 

Maurya. How would the like of her get a good price for a pig? 

Bartley. [To Cathleen .] If the west wind holds with the last 
Bit of the moon let you and Nora get up weed enough for 
another cock for the kelp. It ’s hard set we ’ll be from this 
day with no one in it but one man to work. 

Maurya . It ’s hard set we il be surely the day you ’re drowned 
with the rest. What way will I live and the girls with me, 
and I an old woman looking for the grave? 

[Bartley lays do ten the halter, takes off his old coat, and puts 
on a neioer one oj the same flannel. 

Bartley. [To Norai] Is she coming to the pier? 

Nora. [Looking out.] She ’s passing the green head and letting 
fall her sails. 

Bartley. [Getting his purse and tobacco.] I il have half an hour 
to go down, and you il see me coming again in two days, or in 
three days, or maybe in four days if the wind is bad. 

Maurya. [Turning round to the fire andputling the shawl over her 
head.] Isn’t it a hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from an 
old woman, and she holding him from the sea? 

Cathleen. It ’s the life of a young man to be going on the sea, 
and who would listen to an old woman with one titling and she 
saying it over? 

Bartley. [Takhig the halter.] I must go now quickly. I il 
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nde down on the red mare, and the grey pony ’ll run behind 
me The blessing of God on you [7/e goes out 

Maurya [Crying out as he is in the door ] He ’s gone now, God 
spare us, and we '11 not see him again He ’s gone now, and 
when the black night is falling I ’ll ha' e no son left me in the 
world 

Cvtuleen Why wouldn’t you give him your blessing and he 
looking round in the door ? Isn’t it sorrow enough is on e\ ery 
one m this house without jour sending him out with an un- 
lucky word behind him, and a hard word in his ear? 

Maurya takes up the tongs and begins raking the fire aim- 
lessly without looking round 

Nora [Turning towards her ] You ’re taking away the turf from 
the cake 

Cathleen [Crying out ] The Son of God forgne us, Nora, 
we 're after forgetting his bit of bread 

[Aft# comes over to the fire 
Nora And it ’s destroyed he ’II be going till dark night, and he 
after eating nothing since the sun went up 
Cathleea [Turning the cake out of the oven'] It’s destroyed 
he ’ll be, surely There ’s no sense left on any person in a 
house where an old woman will be talking for e\cr 

[Maurya sways herself on her stool 
Cathleen [Cutting off some of the bread and rolling it in a cloth , 
to Maurya ] Let you go down now to the spring well and give 
him this and he passing You ’ll see him then and the 
dark word will be broken, and >ou can say ' God speed you,’ 
the way he ’ll be easy his mind 
Maurya [Taking the breed ' Will I be irt it as soon as himself? 
Cathleen If y ou go now quickly 

Maurya [Standing up unsteadily ] It ’s hard set I am to walk 
Cathieen [Looking other anxiously] Give her the Stick, Nora, 
or maybe she ’ll slip on the big stones 
Nora What stick? 


Cathleen The stick Michael brought from Connemara 
Maurya [Taking a stick Nora gives her] In the big world the 
old people do be leaving things after them for their sons and 
children, but tn this place it is the young men do be leasing 
things behind for them that do be old 


[57te goes out slowly Nora goes over to the ladder 
UAmLEE'T Wait, Nora, maybe she ’d turn back quickly She ’s 
that sorry,God help her, you wouldn’t know the thing she ’d do 
i^ora Is she gone round by the bush? 
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Cathleen. [Looking out.] She ’s gone now. Throw it down 
quickly, for the Lord knows when she '11 be out of it again. 

Nora. [ Getting the bundle from the loft.] The young priest said 
he ’d be passing to-morrow, and we might go down and speak 
to him below if it 's Michael’s they are surely. 

Cathleen. [Taking the bundle .] Did he say what way they 
were found ? 

Nora. [Comtttg down.] 'There were two men/ says he, ‘and they 
rowing round with poteen before the cocks crowed, and the 
oar of one of them caught the body, and they passing the 
black cliffs of the north.’ 

Cathleen. [ Trying to open the bundle .] Give me a knife, Nora; 
the string ’s perished with the salt water, and there ’s a black 
knot on it you wouldn’t loosen in a week. 

Nora. [Giving her a knife.] I ’ve heard tell it was a long way to 
Donegal. 

Cathleen. [Cutting the string . ) It is surely. There was a man 
in here a while ago — the man sold us that knife — and he said 
if you set off walking from the rocks beyond, it would be in 
seven days you 'd be in Donegal. 

Nora. And what time would a man take, and he floating? 

[Cathleen opens the bundle and takes out a bit of a shirt and a 
stocking. They look at them eagerly. 

Cathleen. [In a lo:c voice.] The Lord spare us, Nora! Isn’t it 
a queer hard thing to say if it ’s his they are surely? 

Nora. I ’ll get his shirt off the hook the way we can put the one 
flannel on the other. [She looks through some clothes hanging 
in the corner .] It ’s not with them, Cathleen, and where will 
it be? 

Cathleen. I ; m thinking Bartley put it on him in the morning, 
for his own shirt was heavy with the salt in it. [Pointing to the 
corner.] There ’s a bit of a sleeve was of the same stuff. Give 
me that and it will do. [A'orfl brings it to her and they compare 
the flannel.] It ’s the same stuff, Nora; but if it is itself aren’t 
there great rolls of it in the shops of Galway, and isn’t it many 
another man may have a shirt of it as well as Michael himself ? 

Nora. [H7«? has taken up the stocking and counted the stitches, 
crying o«/.] It ’s Michael, Cathleen, it ’s Michael; God spare 
his soul, and what will herself say when she hears this story, 
and Bartley’ on the sea? 

Cathleen. [Taking the stocking.] It ’s a plain stocking. 

Nora. It ! s the second one of the third pair I "knitted, and I put 
up three-score stitches, and I dropped four of them. 
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Cathleen [Counts the stitches] It 4 ® that number is m it 
[Crying out ] Ah, Kora, isn't it a bitter thing to think of him 
floating that way to the far north, and no one to keen him 
but the black hags that do be flying on the sea? 

Nora [Swinging herself half round, and throwing out her arms 
on the clothes] And isn't it a pitiful thing when there is 
nothing left of a man who was a great rower and fisher but a 
bit of an old shirt and a plain stocking'* 

Cathleen [After an instant ] Tell me is herself coming, Nora 5 
I hear a little sound on the path 
Nora [Leaking out } She is, Cathleen She ’s coming up to 
the door 

Cathleen Put these things away before she’ll come m 
Maybe it ’s easier she ’ll be after giv mg her blessing to Bartley, 
and we won’t let on. we \e heard anything the time he *s on 
the sea 

Nora [Helping Cathleen to close the bundle ^ AVe’ll put them 
here m the corner 

(T&ey put tfcsm into a hole tu the chimney-corner Cathleen 
goes bock to the sptnning-wheel 
Nora Will she see it was crying I was ? 

Cathleen Keep jour back to the door the way the light ’ll 
not be on you 

[Nora sits down at the chimney-corner , with her back to the 
door Maury a comes in tery slowly, with out looking at 
the girls, and goes over to her stool at the other side of the 
fire The dotkxcilkthebreadisstilhnhtr hard The girts 
look at each other, end Nora points to the bundle of bread 
Cathleen [A/ier spinning for a mo men! "1 You didn’t gist him 
his bit of bread 1 

[dfaitrya begins to been softly, icilnotd turning round 
Cathleen Did j on see him nding down? 

[Maury a goes on keening 
Cathleen [A lutle impatiently ] God forgiv e you, isn’t it a 
better thmg to raise your voice ard tell what you seen, than 
to Ire making lamentation for a thmg that ’s done? Did you 
see Bartley, I ’m saying to you ? 

Maur\ a [It tih a weak voice ] Sly heart ’s broken from this day 
Cathleen D4r before ] Did you see Bartley ? 
w aery a i seen the fearfullest thing 

Cathleen [Leaves her wheel and tooks out ] God forgive you, 
he s Tiding the mare now ov er the green head, and the trrev 
pony behind bun b jr 
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Maurya. [Starts, so that her shawl falls back from her head and 
shows her white tossed hair. With a frightened voice. ] The 
grey pony behind him. . . . 

Cathleen. [Coming to the fire.] What is it ails you at all? 

Maurya. [Speaking very slowly.] I ’ve see the fearfullest thing 
any person has seen since the day Bride Dara seen the dead 
man with the child in Iris arms. 

Cathleen and Nora. Uah. 

[They crouch dozen in front of the old woman at the fire. 

Nora. Tell us what it is you seen. 

Maurya. I went down to the spring well, and I stood there 
saying a prayer to myseli. Then Bartley came along, and he 
riding on the red mare with the grey pony behind him. [She 
puts up her hands as if to hide something from her eyes.] The 
Son of God spare us, Nora ! 

Cathleen. What is it you seen ? 

Maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

Cathleen. [Speaking softly .] You did not, mother. It wasn’t 
Michael you see, for his body is after being found in 
the far north, and he ’s got a clean burial, by the grace 
of God. 

Maurya. [A little defiantly.] I ’m after seeing him this day, and 
he riding and galloping. Bartley came first on the red mare, 
and I tried to say ‘ God speed you,’ but something choked the 
words in my throat. He went by quickly; and ‘The blessing 
of God on you,’ says he, and I could say nothing. I looked 
up then, and I crying, at the grey pony, and there was Michael 
upon it — with fine clothes on him, and new shoes on his 
feet. 

Cathleen. [Begins to keen.] It ’s destroyed we are from this 
day. It ’s destroyed, surely. 

Nora. Didn’t the young priest say the Almighty God won’t 
leave her destitute with no son living? 

Maurya. [In a low voice , but clearly.] It ’s little the like of him 
knows of the sea. . . . Bartley will be lost now, and let you 
call in Eamon and make me a good coffin out of the white 
boards, for I won’t live after them. I ’ve had a husband, and 
a husband’s father, and six sons in this house — six fine men, 
though it was a hard birth I had with every one of them and 
they coming to the world — and some of them were found and 
some of them were not found, but they ’re gone now the lot 
of them. . . . There were Stephen and Shawn were lost in the 
great wind, and found after in the Bay of Gregory of the 
*B947 
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Golden Mouth, and earned up the two of them on one plank, 

and in by that door , „ , 

[She Pauses for a moment , the girts start as if they heard 
something through the door that ts half open behind them 
Nora [In a whisper} Did you hear that, Cathken? Did von 

hear a noise in the north-east? 

Catehey [In a whisper j There 's someone alter crying out 
by the seashore 

MauRYA [ Continues without hearing anything] There was 
Sheamus and his father, and his owji father again, were lost 
in a dark night, and not a stick or sign w as seen of them when 
the sun went up There was Patch after was drowned out 
of a curragh that was turned over I was sitting here with 
Bartley, and he a baby lying on my two knees and I seen two 
women, and three women, and four women coming in, and 
they crossing themselves and not saying a word I footed 
out then, and there were men coming after them, and they 
holding a thing in the half of a red sail, and water dripping Out 
of it — it was a dry day , Nora— and leaving a track to the door. 
[She pauses again with her hand stretched out towards the dope. 
It opens softly o-’d oU women begin to come *«, crossing 
themselves on the threshold, and kneeling down in front of 
the stage vrtlh red petticoats over their heads 
Maurv a [Half in a dream, to Cathleen ] Is it Patch, or Michael, 
or what is it at all? 

Cathleen 'Michael u> after being found in the far north, and 
when he is found there how could he be here in this place ? 

II aukya There does be a pow er of young men floating round in 
the sea, and what way would they know if it was Michael they 
had, or another man like him, for when a man is nine days in 
the sea, and the wind blowing, it ’s hard set bis own mother 
would be to say what man was tn it 
Cathleen It ’s Michael, God spare him, for they ’re after 
sending us a bit of his clothes from the far north 
[Siie reaches out end hands Maury a the clothes that belonged to 
Michael Maury a stands up slowly and takes them in 
her hands Nora looks out 

Nora They >e carrying a thing among them, and there ’$ 
water Anppmg out of it and leaving a track by the big Stones 
Cathleen \ln a whisper to the women who have come ml Is it 
Bartley it is? J 

One of the Women It ,s surely, God rest his soul 

wo younger women come in and puU out the table. Then 
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men carry in the body of Bartley, laid on a plank , with a 
bit of sail over it, and lay it on the table. 

Cathleen. [To the women as they are doing ,<ro.] What way was 
he drowned? 

One of the Women. The grey pony knocked him over into the 
sea, and he was washed out where there is a great surf on the 
white rocks. 

[Maurya has gone over and knelt down at the head of the table. 
The women are keening softly and swaying themselves 
with a slow movement. Cathleen and Nora kneel at the 
other end of the table. The men kneel near the door. 

Maurya. [Raising her head and speaking as if she did not see the 
people around hcr.\ They ’re all gone now, and there isn’t any- 
thing more the sea can do to me. ... I ’ll have no call now 
to be up crying and praying when the wind breaks from the 
south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is 
in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they 
hitting one on the other. I ’ll have no call now to be going 
down and getting Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain, 
and I won’t care what way the sea is when the other women 
will be keening. [To Nora.'] Give me the Holy Water, Nora; 
there ’s a small sup still on the dresser. 

[A’ora gives it to her. 

Maurya. [Drops Michael’s clothes across Bartley’s feet, and 
sprinkles the Holy Water over hint.] It isn’t that I haven’t 
prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty God. It isn’t that 
I haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know 
what I ’d be saying; but it ’s a great rest I ’ll have now, and 
it ’s time, surely. It ’s a great rest I ’ll have now, and great 
sleeping in the long nights after Samhain, if it ’s only a bit of 
wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe a fish that would be 
stinking. 

[.S'/jc kneels down again, crossing herself, and saying prayers 
under her breath. 

Cathleen. [To an old man.] Maybe yourself and Eamon would 
make a coffin when the sun rises. We have fine white boards 
herself bought, God help her, thinking Michael would be found, 
and I have a new cake you can eat while you ’ll be working. 

The Old Man. f Looking at the boards.] Are there nails with 
them? 

Cathleen. There are not, Colum; we didn’t think of the nails. 

Another Man. It ’s a great wonder she wouldn’t think of the 
nails, and all the coffins she 's seen made already. 
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Catheee:? It 's getting old she is, and broken 

[A/aurya star ds up again tery sloxly , and spreads cut the 
pects of Michael's clothes beside the body, sprinkling 
them ztiih the last of the II oh TI aler 

Nora [In a vfosper to Caihleen } She ’s quiet now and easy, 
but the daj Michael was drowned you could hear her crying 
out from this to the spring well It‘s fonder she was of 
Michael, and would any one have thought that > 

Catiileej. [Slorcly end clearly ] An old woman will be soon 
tired with anything she will do, and isn't it nine days herself 
is after crying and keening, and making great sorrow in the 
house? 

M ujrya [Ptttr the empty cup mouth dorenvards on the table, and 
lays her hands together on Bartley’s feet ] They 're all together 
this time, and the end is come May the Almighty God base 
mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Michael's soul, and on the 
souls of Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen and Shawn \bendsng 
her kead\, and may He have mercy on my soul, Nora, and on 
the soul of every one is left living in the world 

[S&e pauses, and ike keen rises a little more loudly jrom the 
tcomtn, then finis array 

Mauri a [Continuing ] Michael has a clean burial m the far 
north, bv the grace of the Almighty God Bartley will hat e 
a fine coffin out of the white boards, and a deep grave surely 
What more can we want than that? No man at all can be 
living for ever, and v.{ must be satisfied 

[5ie kneels dorm again, and the curtain falls slorcly 
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The scene is the sitting-room of a small house in a loioer middle-class 
district of a provincial town. On the spectator's left is the 
window , with the blinds doion. A sofa is in front of it. On his 
right is a fireplace with an armchair by it. In the middle of the 
wall facing the spectator is the door into the passage. To the left 
of the door a cheap , shabby chest of drawers, to the right a side- 
board. In the middle of the room is the table, with chairs round 
it. Ornaments and a cheap American clock are on the mantel- 
piece, in the hearth a kettle. By the sideboard a pair of gaudy 
nav carpet slippers. The table is partly laid for tea, and the 
necessaries for the meal are on the sideboard, as also are copies 
of an evening paper and of ‘Tit-Bits’ and ‘Pearson's Weekly.' 
Turning to the left through the door takes you to the front door; 
to the right, upstairs. In the passage a hat-stand is visible. 

When the curtain rises Mrs Slater is seen laying the table. She is 
a vigorous, plump, red-faced, vulgar woman, prepared to do any 
amount of straight talking to get her own way. She is in black, 
but not in complete mourning. She listens a moment and then 
goes to the window, opens it and calls into the street. 

Mrs Slater. [Sharply.] Victoria, Victoria! D’ ye hear? Come 
in, will you? 

[Mrs Slater closes window and puts the blind straight and 
then returns to her work at the table. Victoria, a pre- 
cocious girl of ten, dressed in colours, enters. 

Mrs Slater. I ’m amazed at you, Victoria; I really am. How 
you can be gallivanting about in the street with your grand- 
father lying dead and cold upstairs I don’t know. Be off now, 
and change your dress before your Aunt Elizabeth and your 
Uncle Ben come. It would never do for them to find you in 
colours. 

Victoria. What are they coming for? They haven’t been here 
for ages. 

Mrs Slater. They ’re coming to talk over poor grandpa’s 
affairs. Your father sent them a telegram as soon as we 
found he was dead. [A noise is heard.] Good gracious, that ’s 
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ne^cr them [W« Slater hurries to the door and opens it ] No, 

thank goodness! it ’s only jour father 

[Henry Slater, a stooping, heavy man Kith a drooping mou- 
stache, enters He is wearing a black tail tool, grey 
trousers, a black tit, and a binder hat He carries a little 
paper fared 

Hentey Not come jet, eh ? 

Hks Slayer You can see they haven't, cant you' Now, 
Victoria, be off upstairs and that quick Put jour white 
frock on with a black sash [Victoria goes out 

Hus Slater \To Henry ] I ’m not satisfied, but it ’s the best 
w c can do till our new black ’s ready , and Ben and Elizabeth 
will rever ha\c thought about mourning yet, so we'll out- 
shine them there [ Henry sits in the armchair by the f re ] Get 
jour boots off, Ilenrj , Elizabeth ’s that prying she notices the 
least speck of dirt. 

IlEMtY I ’m wondering if they 11 come at all When you and 
Elizabeth quarrelled she said she’d never set loot in your 
house again 

Mrs Slater She 11 cone fast enough after her share of what 
grandfather’s left \ou know how hard she can be when 
she likes Where she get» it from I can’t tell 

[Mrf Slater timt/afs the fared Henry has brought It con- 
tains sliced tongue, ickick she puts on a dish on the 
table 

He>rs I suppose it *s in the fanulj 

Mrs Slater What do jou mean by that, Henry Slater? 

Hexry 1 was referring to jour father, not to you Where are 
mv slippers* 

Mrs Slater In the kitchen, but you want a new' pair, those 
old ones are nearlj worn out [AVarfy /'reading doeem ] You 
don’t seem to realize what it ’s costing me to bear up like I am 
doing My heart ’s fit to break w hen I see the little tnfles 
that belonged to grandfather lying around, and think he ’ll 
ni-ver use them again [Bnskly] Here! you’d better wear 
these slippers ol granulather’s now It 's lucky he ’d just 
got a new pair 

They ’ll be aery small for me, my dear 
Mrs Elates They ’ll stretch, won’t they? I - m not going to 
have them wasted [SAe bos finished lading the table ] Henry, 
i ve oern tnirking about that bureau of grandfather’s that ’s 
vl all r00tn ' 03 know 1 wanted to lme it after 
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Henry. You must arrange with Elizabeth w'hen you ’re divid- 
ing things up. 

Mrs Slater. Elizabeth’s that sharp she ’ll see I ’m after it, and 
she ’ll drive a hard bargain over it. Eh, what it is to have a 
low' money-grubbing spirit! 

Henry. Perhaps she ’s got her eye on the bureau as well. 

Mrs Slater. She ’s never been here since grandfather bought 
it. If it was only down here instead of in his room, she ’d 
never guess it wasn’t our own. 

Henry. [Star/fe?.] Amelia! [He risesi] 

Mrs Slater. Henry, why shouldn’t we bring that bureau 
dowm here now? We could do it before they come. 

• Henry. [Stupefied.] I wouldn’t care to. 

Mrs Slater. Don’t look so daft. Why not? 

Henry. It doesn’t seem delicate, somehow. 

Mrs Slater. We could put that shabby old chest of drawers 
upstairs where the bureau is now'. Elizabeth could have 
that and welcome. I ’ve always wanted to get rid of it. 

[She points to the draicers. 

Henry. Suppose they come when we ’re doing it. 

Mrs Slater. I ’ll fasten the front door. Get your coat off, 
Henry; we ’ll change it. 

[iff rs Slater goes out to fasten the front door. Henry takes his 
coat off. Mrs Slater reappears. 

Mrs Slater. I ’ll run up and move the chairs out of the w'ay. 

[Victoria appears, dressed according to her mother’s in- 
structions. 

Victoria. Will you fasten my frock up the back, mother? 

Mrs Slater. I ’m busy; get your father to do it. 

[Airs Slater hurries upstairs , and Henry fastens the frock. 

Victoria. What have you got your coat off for, father? 

Henry. Mother and me is going to bring grandfather’s bureau 
down here. 

Victoria. [After a moment’s thought.] Are we pinching it before 
Aunt Elizabeth comes? 

Henry. [A/jotA-erf.] No, my child. Grandpa gave it your 
mother before he died. 

Victoria. This morning? 

Henry. Yes. 

Victoria. Ah ! He was drunk tliis morning. 

Henry. Hush; you mustn’t ever say he w r as drunk, now. 

[Henry has fastened the frock, and Mrs Slater appears carrying 
a handsome clock under her arm. 
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Mas Slater I thought I ’d fetch this down as well [She puls 
tt on the mantelpiece] Our clock’s worth nothing and this 
always appealed to me 

Victoria That *s grandpa’s dock 

Mrs Slater Chut! Be quiet' It ’sours now Come, Henry, 
lift your end Victoria, don’t breathe a word to your aunt 
about the clock and the bureau 

[; They carry the chest of dr avers through the doorway 

Victoria {To herself] I tJ’ougfit we’d pmched them 

[After a short pause there ts a sharp knock at the front 
door 

Mrs Slater [From upstairs ] Victoria, if that *s y our aunt and 
uncle j on ’re not to open the door 

[Victoria peeps through the window 

Victoria Mother, it ’s them! 

Mrs Slater You 're not to open the door till I come down 
[Knocking repeated ] Let them knock away [There ts a heavy 
bumping noise ] Mind the wall, Henry 

[Henry and Mrs Slater, very hot and flushed, stagger tn with 
u pretty ohifathicned fmreau coufatitiMg tt locked desk 
They put tt where the chest of drawers was, and straighten 
the ornaments, etc The knocking is repeated 
Mrs Slater That was a near thing Open the door, Victoria 
Now, Henry, get vour coat on [She helps him 

Henry Did we knock much plaster off the v. all ? 

Mrs Slater Never mind the plaster Do I look all right? 
[Straightening her hair tn the glass ] Just watch Elizabeth’s 
face when she sees we ’re all in half mourning [Throwing 
him ‘Tit-Bits ’J Take this and sit down Try and look as if 
we *d been w r aitmg for them 

[Henry sits tn the armchair and Mrs Siaier left of fa&le They 

read ostentatiously Victoria ushers tn Ben and Mrs 
Jordan Ike latter ts a stout, complacent woman tilth 
an impassive face and an irritating air of being always 
right She is wearing a complete and deadly outfit of new 
mourning crowned by a great black hat with plumes Ben 
w also jm complete i eu> mourning, with black gloves aitd 
a band round his hat He ts rather a jolly Utile man, 
accustomed to be humorous , but at present trying to adapt 
himself to the regrettable occasion He has a bright, 
chirpy Utsle voice Mrs Jordan sails into ike room and 
solemnly goes straight to Mrs Slater and ktss'S her The 
men shake hands Mrs Jordan kisses Henry . Ben 
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kisses Mrs Staler. Not a word is spoken. Mrs Staler 
furtively inspects the new mourning. 

Mrs Jordan. Well, Amelia, and so he ’s gone at last. 

Mrs Slater. Yes, he ’s gone. He was seventy-two a fortnight 
last Sunday. 

[Site sniffs back a tear. Mrs Jordan sits on the left of the 
table. Mrs Slater on the right. Henry in the armchair. 
Ben on the sofa with Victoria near him. 

Ben. [Chirpily.] Now, Amelia, you mustn’t give way. We ’ve 
all got to die some time or other. It might have been worse. 

Mrs Slater. I don’t see how. 

Ben. It might have been one of us. 

Henry. It ’s taken you a long time to get here, Elizabeth. 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, I couldn’t do it. I really couldn’t do it. 

Mrs Slater. [Suspiciously.] Couldn’t do what? 

Mrs Jordan. I couldn’t start without getting the mourning. 

[Glancing at her sister. 

Mrs Slater. We ’ve ordered ours, you may be sure. [Acidly i\ 
I never could fancy buying ready-made things. 

Mrs Jordan. No? For myself it ’s such a relief to get into the 
black. And now perhaps you ’ll tell us all about it. What 
did the doctor say? 

Mrs Slater. Oh, he ’s not been near yet. 

Mrs. Jordan. Not been near? 

Ben. [In the same breath.] Didn’t you send for him at once? 

Mrs Slater. Of course I did. Do you take me for a fool? I 
sent Henry at once for Dr Pringle, but he was out. 

Ben. You should have gone for another. Eh, Eliza? 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, yes. It ’s a fatal mistake. 

Mrs Slater. Pringle attended him when he was alive and 
Pringle shall attend him when he ’s dead. That ’s profes- 
sional etiquette. 

Ben. Well, you know your own business best, but 

Mrs Jordan. Yes — it ’s a fatal mistake. 

Mrs Slater. Don’t talk so silly, Elizabeth. What good could 
a doctor have done? 

Mrs Jordan. Look at the many cases of persons being restored 
to life hours after they were thought to be ‘gone.’ 

Henry. That’s when they’ve been drowned. Your father 
wasn’t drowned, Elizabeth. 

Ben. [Humorously I] There wasn’t much fear of that. If there 
was one thing he couldn’t bear it was water. 

[He laughs , but no one else does. 
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Mrs Jordan [Pained] Ben ! [Ben ts crusted aimee > 

Mrs Slater [Ptgued ] I’m sure he washed regular enough 
Mrs Jordan If he did take a drop too much at times, w e B not 
dwell on that, now 

Mrs Slater Father had been ‘merry’ this morning He went 
out soon alter breakfast to pay his insurance 
Ben My word, it 's a good thing he did 
Mrs Jordan He always was thoughtful in that way He was 
too honourable to have ‘gone’ without paying his premium 
Mrs Slater Well, he roust have gone round to the ‘ Ring-o’- 
Bells’ afterwards, for he came in as merry as a sandboy I 
says, ‘We ’re only waiting Henry to start dinner * ‘Dinner/ 
he says, ‘I don’t want no dinner, I ’m going to bed l’ 

Ben [Shoeing Ais Jiead J Ah' Dear, dear 
Henry And when I came m I found him undressed sure enough 
and snug m bed [He rtses and stands on the hearthrug 

Mrs Jordan [DeftmfelyJ Yes, he’d had a ’ warning ’ I’m 
sure of that Did he know you 5 
Hevrv Yes He spoke to me 
Mrs Jordan Did he say he ’d had a ‘warning*? 

Henry No He said, ‘Henry, would you mind taking my 
boots off, I forgot before I got into bed ’ 

Mrs Jordan He must have been wandering 
Henry No, he ’d got ’em on all right 

Mrs Slater And when we’d finished dinner I thought I’d 
take up a bit of something on a tray He W3s lying there for 
all the world as if he was asleep, so I put the tray down on the 
bureau — [correcting herself] on the chest of drawers — and went 
to waken him [A pause ] He was quite cold 
Henry Then I heard Ameha calling for me, and I ran upstairs 
Mrs Slater Of course we could do nothing 
Mrs Jordan He was ‘gone’? 

Henry There wasn’t any doubt 

Mrs Jordan I always knew he ’d go sudden in the end 

{A pause They wtpe their eyes and sniff bach tears 
Mrs Slater [Rising briskly at length, in a fumnesshfee tone J 
Well, will you go up and look at him now or shall we 
have tea 5 

Mrs Jordan What do you say, Ben 5 
Ben I ’m not particular 

Mrs Jordan [Survey, ng the table] Well, then, if the kettle’s 
ready we may as w ell hav e tea first 
\Mrs Slater pitf$ the hetiU on the fire and gets tea ready 
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Henry. One thing we may as well decide now; the announce- 
ment in the papers. 

Mrs Jordan. I was thinking of that. "What would you put? 

Mrs Slater. At the residence of his daughter, 235 Upper Corn- 
bank Street, etc. 

Henry. You wouldn’t care for a bit of poetry? 

Mrs Jordan. I like ‘Never Forgotten.’ It ’s refined. 

Henry. Yes, but it ’s rather soon for that. 

Ben. You couldn’t very well have forgot him the day after. 

Mrs Slater. I always fancy ‘A loving husband, a kind father, 
and a faithful friend.’ 

Ben. [Doubtfully.] Do you think that ’s right? 

Henry. I don’t think it matters whether it 's right or not. 

Mrs Jordan. No, it ’s more for the look of the thing. 

HENR\ r . I saw a verse in the Evening Neivs yesterday. Proper 
poetry it was. It rhymed. [He gels the -paper and reads. 

‘Despised and forgotten by some you may be 
But the spot that contains you is sacred to we.’ 

Mrs Jordan. That ’ll never do. You don’t say ‘Sacred to we.’ 

Henry. It ’s in the paper. 

Mrs Slater. You wouldn’t say it if you were speaking 
properly, but it’s different in poetry. 

Henry. Poetic licence, you know. 

Mrs Jordan. No, that ’ll never do. We want a verse that 
says how much we loved him and refers to all his good 
qualities and says what a heavy loss we ’ve had. 

Mrs Slater. You want a whole poem. That ’ll cost a good lot. 

Mrs Jordan. Well, we ’ll think about it after tea, and then 
we ’ll look through his bits of tilings and make a list of them. 
There ’s all the furniture in his room. 

Henry. There ’s no jewellery or valuables of that sort. 

Mrs Jordan. Except his gold watch. He promised that to our 
Jimmy. 

SIrs Slater. Promised your Jimmy! I never heard of that. 

Mrs Jordan. Oh, but he did, Amelia, when he was living with 
us. He was very 7 fond of Jimmy. 

Mrs Slater. Well. [Amazed.] I don’t know! 

Bex. Anyhow, there ’s his insurance money. Have you got the 
receipt for the premium he paid this morning ? 

Mrs Slater. I ’ve not seen it. 

[Victoria jumps up from the sofa and comes behind the table. 

Victoria. Mother, I don’t think grandpa went to pay his in- 
surance this morning. 
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Mrs Slates He went out . , 

Victor i a Yes, but he didn’t go into the town He met out 
Mr Tattersall down the street, and they went off past St 
Philips’s Church 

Mrs Slate* To the ‘Ringm'-Belb/ I ’ll be bound 
Ben The ’Ring-o’-Belb ’> 

Mrs SlstER That public-house that John Shorrocks s widow 
keeps He is alway s hanging about there Oh, if he hast! t 
paid it 

fe Do you think he hasn’t paid it? W as \t overdue? 

Mrs Slater I should think it was overdue 
Mss Jordan Something tells me he's not paid it I'se a 
‘warning,’ I know it, he 's not paid it 
Ben The drunken old beggar 

Mrs Jordan He *s done it on purpose, just to annoy us 
Mrs Slater After all I ’a e done for him, having to put up w ith 
him in the house these three y ears It ’s nothing short of 
swindling 

Mrs Jordan 1 had to put up with him for five tears 
Mrs Slater And you were tn mg to turn him over to us all 
the time 

Henra But we don’t know for certain that he 's not paid the 
pram am 

Mrs Jordan I do It ’s come over me all at once that he 
hasn’t 

Mrs Slater Victoria, run upstairs and fetch that bunch of 
keys that ’s on y our grandpa’s dressing table 
Victoria [Timidly ] In grandpa’s room? 

Mrs Slater \es 
Victoria I — I don’t like to 

Mrs Slater Don’t talk so silly There ’s no one can hurt ) ou 
[Victoria goes out reluctantly ] W e 11 see if he ’s locked the 
receipt up in the bureau 

Ben fri where? In this thing? (He rises and examines it 
Mrs Jordan [Also rising ] I\ here did you pick that up, 
Amelia? It ’s new since last 1 was here 

> [They examine it closely 

Mrs Slater Oh— -Henry picked it up one day 
Mrs Jordan I like it It 's artistic. Did you buy' it at an 
auction? 

Henrv Ehl Where did I buy it, Amelia? 
n S Yes > at an auction 

\Dtijwro s ifl£ly'j Oh, second-hand 
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Mrs Jordan*. Don’t show your ignorance, Ben. AH artistic 
things are second-hand. Look at those old masters. 

[Victoria returns, very scared. She closes the door after her. 
Victoria. Mother! Mother! 

Mrs Slater. What is it, child ? 

Victoria. Grandpa’s getting up. 

Ben*. What? 

Mrs Slater. What do you say? 

Victoria. Grandpa ’s getting up. 

Mrs Jordan*. The child ’s crazy. 

Mrs Slater. Don’t talk so sill}*. Don’t you know your grand- 
pa ’s dead? 

Victoria. No, no; he’s getting up. I saw him. 

[They are transfixed with amazement ; Ben and Mrs Jordan 
left of table; Victoria clings to Mrs Slater , right of table ; 
Henry near fireplace. 

Mrs Jordan. You ’d better go up and see for yourself, Amelia. 
Mrs Slater. Here — come with me, Henry*. 

[Henry draws bach terrified. 

Ben. [Suddenly f\ Hist! Listen. 

[They look at the door. A slight chuckling is heard outside. 
The door opens, revealing an old man dad in a faded but 
gay dressing-gozon. He is in his stockinged feel. Al- 
though over seventy he is vigorous and well coloured; his 
bright, malicious eyes twinkle under his heavy, reddish- 
grey eyebrows. He is obviously either Grandfather 
Abel Mcrryzceaiher or else his ghost. 

Abel. What’s the matter with little Vicky? [He sees Ben and 
Mrs Jordan.] Hello ! What brings you here? How ’s your- 
self, Ben? 

[Abel thrusts his hand at Ben, who ships back smartly and 
retreats with Mrs Jordan to a safe distance bclozo the sofa. 
Mrs Slater. [Approaching Abel gingerly.] Grandfather, is that 
you ? [.S7;e pokes him with her hand to see if he is solid. 

Abel. Of course it ’s me. Don’t do that, ’Melia. What the 
devil do you mean by this tomfoolery*? 

Mrs Slater. [To the others.] He ’s not dead. 

Ben. Doesn’t seem like it. 

Abel. [Irritated by the whispering.] You ’ve kept away long 
enough, Lizzie; and now you ’ve come you don’t seem over- 
pleased to see me. 

Mrs Jordan. You took us by surprise, father. Are you keeping 
quite well? 
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Abel. [Trying to catch Lie words} Eh? What? 

Mk3 Jordan Are }OU quite well? 

Abel Ay, I 'm right enough but for a bit of a headache I 
wouldn’t mind betting that I ’m not the first m this house to 
be earned to the cemetery 1 alwa\ s think Henry there looks 
none too health} 

Mas Jord is 1\ ell, I rei er ’ 

[Abel crosses to the armchcur and Henry gets out of his way 
to the front of the table 

Abel, 'Melia, what the dickens did I do with my new slippers? 
Mrs Slater [Confused ] \ien’t they bv the hearth, grand- 
father? 

Aeel I don't see them [Observing Henry trying to remove ike 
slippers ] Why, you \e got ’em on, He nr} 

Mrs Slates [Promptly ] I told him to put them on to stretch 
them, they were that new and hard Now, Henry 
(tfn Staler maLAes the slippers from Henry and gtves them 
to Abel, ir ho puts them on and sits tn armchair 
Mrs Joedm. [To Ben] Weil, I don’t call that delicate, step- 
ping into a dead man’s shoes w such haste 
[Ueroy goes up to the window and pulls up the blind Victoria 

runs across to Abel and sits on the floor at fits feet 
Victoria. Oh, grandpa, I 'm so glad }ou ’re not dead 
Mrs Slater [In a vindictive whisper] Hold your tongue, 
Victoria 

Abel Eh? What’s that? Who's gone dead? 

Mrs Slater [Loudly ] Victoria sa}s she’s sorry about your 
head 

Abel. \h, thank )ou, Vcky, but I ’m feeling better 
Mrs Slater [To hits Jordan ] He ’s so fond of Victoria. 

5Ir3 Jordan [To Mrs Slater ] Yes, he’s fond of our Jimmy, 
too 

Mrs Slater You 'd Wter ask him if he promised your 
Junta} his gold watch. 

Mrs Jordcn [Discorcerltd] I couldn’t just now I don’t feel 
equal to it 

Why , you ’re m mouimngt And Lizzie too And 
Alelia, and Henry, and little \ich}* Who’s gone dead? 
It s someo m the family rfj e c g uc pi cs ^ 

Mrs Slater No one you know, father A relation of Ben’s 
Abel. And a hat relation o f Ben’s? 

Mrs Slater. IBs brother 

lies [To Mrs Slater ] Dang it, I ne\ er had one. 
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Abel. Dear, dear. And what was his name, Ben? 

Ben. [At a loss.] Er — er [He crosses to front of took. 

Mrs Slater. [Right of table , prompting.] Frederick. 

Mrs Jordan. [Left of table, prompting .] Albert. 

Ben. Er — Fred — Alb — Isaac. 

Abel. Isaac? And where did your brother Isaac die? 

Ben. In — er — in Australia. 

Abel. Dear, dear. He ’d be older than you, eh ? 

Ben. Yes, five years. 

Abel. Ay, ay. Are you going to the funeral? 

Ben. Oh, yes. 

Mrs Slater and Mrs Jordan. No, no. 

Ben. No, of course not. [He retires to left. 

Abel. [/?»«»»£.] Well, I suppose you ’ve only been waiting for 
me to begin tea. I ’m feeling hungry. 

Mrs Slater. [Taking up the kettle.] I ’ll make tea. 

Abel. Come along, now; sit you down and let ’s be jolly. 

[Abel sits at the head of the table, facing spectators. Ben and 
Mrs Jordan on the left. Victoria brings a chair and sits 
by Abel. Mrs Slater and Henry sit on the right. Both 
the : comen are next to Abel. 

Mrs Slater. Henry, give grandpa some tongue. 

Abel. Thank you. I ’ll make a start. 

[He helps himself to bread and butter. 
[Henry serves the tongue and Mrs Slater pours out lea. Only 
Abel eats until any heartiness. 

Ben. Glad to see you ’ve got an appetite, Mr Merrywcather, 
although you ’ve not been so well. 

Abel. Nothing serious. I ’ve been lying down for a bit. 

-Mrs Slater. Been to sleep, grandfather? 

Abel. No, I 've not been to sleep. 

Mrs Slater and Henry. Oh! 

Abel. [Eating and drinking.] I can’t exactly call everything to 
mind, but I remember I was a bit dazed, like. I couldn t 
move an inch, hand or foot. 

Ben. And could you see and hear, Mr Merrywcather ? 

Abel. Yes, but I don’t remember seeing anything particular. 

Mustard. Ben. [Ben passes trie mustard. 

Mrs Slater. Of course not. grandfather. It was all your fancy. 
You must have been asleep. 

Abel. [Snappishly.] I tell you I wasn't asleep, ’Melia. Damn 
it, I ought to know. 

Mrs Jordan. Didn't von see Henrv or Amelia come into the room. 
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Abel [Scratching hit heai\ Now let me think ■ 

Mrs Slater I wouldn't press him, Elizabeth Bout press 
him 

Henry No I wouldn’t nony him 

Abel [SwWeniy recdledtng } Ay, begad 1 ’Melia and Henry, 
what the devil did you mean by shifting my bureau out of my 
bedroom? [Henry and Mrs Sli'er are speechless ] D’yoU hear 
me? Henry! ’Mehal 

Mrs Jordan What bureau was that, father? 

Abel Why, my bureau, the one I bought— — 

Mrs Jordan [Pointing to the bureau ] Was it that one, father? 
Abel Ah, that’s it What’s it doing here? Eh? [A pause 
The dock art the mantelpiece strikes six Every one looks at tt ] 
Drat me if that i<n’t my clock, too ’What the devil’s been 
going on in this house? [A slight pause. 

Ben Well, I '11 be hanged 

Mrs Jordan JRirirtgJ I’ll tell you what’s been going on in 
this house, father Nothing short of robbery r 
Mrs* Slater Be quiet, Ebzabeth 

Mrs Jordan 1 ’ll not be quiet Oh, I call it double-faced 
Henry Now, now, Elizabeth 

Mrs Jordan And you, too Are you such a poor creature that 
you must do every dirty thing she tells you? 

Mrs Slater [Ewing ] Remember where you are, Elizabeth 
Henry Come, come No quarrelling 

Ben [Ruing J My wife's every right to speak her own mind 
Mrs Slater Then she can speak it outside, not here 
Abel , thumping the table j Damn it all, will someone 

tell me what ’s been going on? 

Mrs Jordan Yes, I will 'I ’If not see you robbed 
Abel Who's been robbing me? 

Mas Jordan Amelia and Henry They’ve stolen your clock 
and bureau [I! orking herself up ] They sneaked into your 
room like a thief in the night and stole them after you were 
dead 

Henry and Mrs Slater Hush' Quiet, Elizabeth ! 

Mrs Jordan I’ll not be stopped After you were dead 
I say 

Abel After who was dead? 

Mrs Jordan You 

Abel But I ’m not dead 

Mrs Jordan No, but they thought you were 

[A pause Abel gases round at them 
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Abel. Oho ! So that ’s why you ’re all in black to-day. You 
thought I was dead. [He chuckles .] That was a big mistake. 

[He sits and resumes his tea. 

Mrs Slater. [Sobbing.] Grandfather. 

Abel. It didn’t take you long to start dividing my things be- 
tween you. 

Mrs Jordan. No, father; you mustn’t think that. Amelia was 
simply getting hold of them on her own account. 

Abel. You always were a keen one, Amelia. I suppose you 
thought the will wasn’t fair. 

Henry. Did you make a will? 

Abel. Yes, it was locked up in the bureau. 

Mrs Jordan. And what was in it, father? 

Abel. That doesn’t matter now. I ’m thinking of destroying 
it and making another. 

Mrs Slater. Grandfather, you ’ll not be hard on me. 

Abel. I ’ll trouble you for another cup of tea, ’Melia; two lumps 
and plenty of milk. 

Mrs Slater. With pleasure, grandfather. 

[57; c pours out the tea. 

Abel. I don’t want to be hard on any one. I ’ll tell you what 
I ’m going to do. Since your mother died, I ’ve lived 
part of the time with you, ’Melia, and part with you, Lizzie. 
Well, I shall make a new will, leaving all my bits of things 
to whoever I’m living with when I die. How does that 
strike you? 

Henry. It ’s a bit of a lottery, like. 

Mrs Jordan. And who do you intend to live with from now? 

Abel. [Drinking ht's tea.] I ’m just coming to that. 

Mrs Jordan. You know, father, it ’s quite time you came to 
live with us again. We ’d make you very comfortable. 

Mrs Slater, No, he ’s not been with us as long as he was with 
you. 

Mrs Jordan. I may be wrong, but I don’t think father will 
fancy living on with you after what ’s happened to-day. 

Abel. So you ’d like to have me again, Lizzie? 

Mrs Jordan. You know we ’re ready for you to make your 
home with us for as long as you please. 

Abel. What do you say to that, ’Melia? 

Mrs Slater. All I can say is that Elizabeth’s changed her mind 
in the last two years. [i?zsw£.] Grandfather, do you know 
what the quarrel between us was about? 

Mrs Jordan. Amelia, don’t be a fool; sit down. 
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Mrs Slater No, if I ’m not to have him, you shan’t either 
\\ e quarrelled became Elizabeth said she wouldnt take yon 
off our hands at any pnce She said she ’d had enough of you 
to last a lifetime, and w e ’ d got to keep you 
Abel It seems to me that neither of you has any cause to feel 
proud about the way you ’ve treated me 
Mrs Slater If I ’ve done any thing wrong, I 'm sure I ’m 
sorry for it 

Mrs Jordan And I can’t say more than that, too 
Abel It ’s a bit late to say it, now You neither of you cared 
to put up tvith me 

Mrs Slater and Mrs Jordan No, no, grandfather, 

Abel Av, you both say that because of what I ’ve told you 
about leaving my money Well, since you don’t want me 
I ’ll go to someone that does 

Ben Come, Mr Merryweather, you ‘ve got to live with one of 
your daughter 

Abel I ’ll tell you what I ‘ve got to do On Monday next I \ e 
got to do three things I ’ ve got to go to the lawyer’s and 
alter my will, and I he got to go to the insurance office and 
pay my premium; and I be got to go to St Philips’s Church 
and get married 
Ben and Henry What' 

Mrs Jordan Get mamed 1 

Mrs Slater He ’s out of his senses [General consternation 
Abel I say I ’ra going tc get married 
Mrs Slater Who tor 

Abel To Mrs John Shorrocks who keeps the ‘Ring-o’-Bells ' 
We be had it fixed up a good while now, but I was keeping- it 
for a pleasant surprise [He rises ) I felt I was a bit of a 
burden to you, so I found someone who ’d think it a pleasure 
to look after me We shall be very glad to see you at the 
ceremony [He gets to the door] Till Monday, then Twelve 
o clock at St Philips’s Church [Opening the door } It ’s a good 
thing you brought that bureau downstairs, ’Metia It ’ll be 
handier to carry across to the ‘Rmg-o’- Bells’ on Monday 

[He goes out 
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The scene represents the kitchen of a west country cottage. At the 
back of the stage, in the centre, is a latticed window, with 
geraniums in pots on the inner sill. To the right of the window 
( from the spectator’s point of view) is a door communicating with 
the front garden; to the left, a tall grandfather clock; beyond that 
again, a cupboard. On the right side of the stage, a dresser, well 
garnished with crockery; a small pile of books on one of the 
shelves. Beyond the dresser, another door. On the left side, a 
kitchen range, in which afire is burning. 

Beside a table in the middle of the room Caroline Stevens, a gentle, 
timid, plump, soft-spoken woman of forty or so, sits darning a 
sock. As the curtain rises, the clock strikes four. Caroline 
glances momentarily imaards the clock and begins to talk to it, as 
people who are much alone are in the habit of talking to a cat or a 
canary. There are pauses when her work requires special 
attention ; and now and again she repeats a phrase dreamily, as 
her thoughts wander. 

Caroline. Four o’clock, grandf’er? Sister’s late, an’t she? 
She don’t use to be so late, market day — you know that so 
well as I do. ’Tisn’ often you put she to shame. . . . Wish I 
could say so much for myself. Four o’clock Saturday arter- 
noon, and the baking not begun, and Mr Sampson’s socks not 
finished mending — aw, scand’lous ! I ’m ashamed to look ’e 
in the face, grandf’er, that I am — ashamed — to look ’e — in the 
face. . . . What ’s keeping of her, I wonder? She haven’ 
been so late from market, not these fifteen year. And Mr 
Sampson coming in any minute now to pay his rent, and 
looking for a bit of a chat, and me never knowing for the life 
of me what to say to ’m. Aisy enough talking to you, grand- 
f’er; but a rale live man, that do ask questions and look to be 
answered back — that ’s different, and I haven’ got used 
to him yet. . . . He ’s another of your reg’lar ones, 
grandf’er — slow and sure, like it might be yourself. 
And I often think he favour you about the face — round 
and solemn, like. And he growl in his throat when he ’s 
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going to say something, just hke you before you strike up 
But you’re an old fnend, grandf cr— oldest friend we 
got, and we ’d never set eyes on he three months ago, so you 
needn’ be jalous — no — grandf er needn’ be jalous \)Ytih & 
sigh she gets up, goes to the fist and tends it, and then wanders to 
the tei rdtrx and looks out for a t> orrent, still talking ] Yes, if 
you’ll mind, it's just three month come Tuesday since he 
come to live next door, and considering of it one nay it might 
be three year, and considering of it another way' ’tis more like 
three weeks But that 's the wa\ with Time, grandf'cr, and 
always will be for all your sttddy tick-locking Ayther ’tis 
crawling around like a worm, or else or else ’tts wal- 
loping along like a butcher’s cart Aw me I [By this 
time she is seated again ] Sister ’s late, grandf er 1 Neter 
knowed her to be so late before If something should have 
happened 1 

[5Ae starts at the sound of a lap at the garden door It opens, 
and Mr Sampson appears on the threshold He is an 
oldish man, stiff' in his movements, very deliberate of 
speech, a fringe of grey tiJttskers encircles his round red 
/dee A shy confusion comes over Caroline 
Mr Sampson [After profoundly clearing a throat unaccustomed 
to much local exerase ] Afternoon, nam' 

Caroline Sir Sampson ? 

Mr Sampson [Peering round ] Sister in 3 
Caroline No, Sir Sampson, not y et I To getting a bit anxious 
She don’t use to be later than four, and 'tis past that 
Mr Sampson Then you Te all alone? 

Caroline [Acutely conscious of the fact] All alone [With an 
obvious effort] Won’t ’e step inside, Mr Sampson? 

Mr Sampson [After thinking U peer] No, thank ’e Can do 
x ery well where I be Got a mossel o’ bacca in my cheek, you 
see More comaynient for spitting out here [He illustrates 
the convenience from behind a respectful hand ] Thought I heard 
talking as I come up the path Judged ’tv* as sister come 
home 


Talking? Aw, ’twrts only me, chattering away to 

’ ” was convarsmg a 


Caroline 

myself Leastways [imtk a bashful ftfvrl I 
bit with grandf er here 
Mr Sampson [Craning his neck into the room ] Grandf er? Oh, 
ay, the dock I Convoking with grandf er, eh? [With a short 
r !“ £h i now < there ’s a sarcumstance for V 
Caroline, [hervously echoing his laugh ] Tis foolishness, I 
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allow. But I often chat a bit with grandf’er when I ’m alone. 
[Gathering a little confidence.] He ’s capital company — ’most 
like a Christian. Sister do often say he ’s as good as a man 
in the house. You see, Mr Sampson, ’tis he that do rule our 
comings and our goings, telling us to do this and do that all 
the while; now ’tis to get up and light the fire, and then ’tis to 
bustle and get dinner, and then agin ’tis to rake out the ashes 
and go to bed. Yes, grandf’er ’s master here, I believe. So 
’tis natural for two lonely females to look up to him and think 
a brave lot of him, when they haven’ nobody else to be de- 
pendent on. And there an’t a stiddier clock, nor a handsomer, 
in all the country. 

Mr Sampson. A stately old chap, sure enough. [/I pause: he 
shifts his feci ; she looks down and makes a few stitches.] Those 
my socks? 

Caroline. Yes, Mr Sampson. They ’re ’most done. [Another 
pause.] Hope you found the pasty to your satisfaction. 

Mr Sampson. Capital pasty, to be sure. [He advances a step into 
the room.] You take a lot of trouble about me, marm, you and 
your sister. 

Caroline. No trouble at all, Mr Sampson. We couldn’t do 
other, and you all alone next door with nobody to do for ’e, 
and no more notion how to do for yourself than a new-born 
baby. 

Mr Sampson. I ’m a terrible poor hand at the cookery, that ’s 
sartain. [He advances another step.] Frying-pan, I don’t say; 
but a man can’t live by frying-pan alone. And as for darning 
a sock — well, I ’ve tried. ’Twas like a fishing-net; the more 
I mended, the more the holes came. Well, I reckon I ’m 
pretty and comfor’ble now. Never was so comfor’ble in my life. 

Caroline. [Earnestly.] Glad to hear ’e say so. Anything we 
can do for ’e, you know you ’ve only to say the word. 

Mr Sampson. Thank ’e, marm; you ’re very kind. [He makes a 
further advance, and assumes a confidential air. Her timidity 
immediately returns in a flood i] There is something I wanted 
to say — something particular I got to tell ’e — came in for the 
purpose. But seeing as how it do consam both of ’e, I reckon 
I ’ll wait till sister comes back. 

[He makes deliberate preparations for settling himself in a 
chair. 

Caroline. [In an agony of nervous apprehension at the prospect of 
a tete-a-tete.] Can’t think what ’s keeping of her all this while. 
Never before have she been so late. Mr Sampson 
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Ms Sampson Harm? 

Caroline Would ’e mind— if ’tisn* asking too much ol e— 
would 'e mind going up the road a step or two, to see if you 
can catch a ghmp’ of her ? 

Mr Sawpsov [Rumf without alacrity] Sartainly, marm, if you 
do wish. No occasion for *e to worry, though She can take 
care of herself very well Howsomever, if 'twill aise your 
mind, I 'll go so fur as the cross-roads and take a observation 
[Going ] Don’t you fret, she 'll turn up all right [He goes 

Carouse [Going to the window and watching him out of sight ] 
He’s walking awful stiff, grandf’er A shame to turn him 
out agin just when he was settling himself down comfor’ble 
But I eouldn’ do no otherw ise ’Tis all nght when sister ’s 
here too, but to set down alone in a room with a man — no' I 
eouldn’ bnng myself to it, even if ’twas a proper thing for a 
maiden to do [SAe turns away from the window and begins 
clearing the table, continuing meanwhile her colloquy tenth 

granij’tr ] Something partic’lar to tell us? 1 wonder, now’ 

[In some agitation] Can’t be going to give notice' Aw, 
nonsense 1 Don’t be telling such foolishness, grandf’er! He 
an’t one of jour changeable ones you know better ’n that. 
‘Never so comfor’ble m my life’— those were his words, you 
heard him yourself Wonder what ’a can be, though. 

[A sudden amazing thought strikes her ] Aw, if it should be ' 

Aw, ndic’lous' He ’ve never given no sign of that, by ward 
or look Besides, if 'twas that, grandf’er, don’t 'e see he wouldn’ 
wish to tell but one of us, whichever ’tw'as, and he said 
particTar ’tw as bof A of us he wanted to say it to . Aw, well, 
us ’ll know presently [RAe goes up to the clock } Aw, grandf’er 1 
Ten past four! Something’s happened, I know it have! 
[Sftf sinks tula a chair and. begins to whimper ] Aw, Cath’nne 1 
Aw, deary dear’ [5A« turns reproachfully on the clock ] 
Tick-tock, tick-tock ! You don’t care 1 If ’twas Judgment 
Day, >ou ’d go on with your tick-tock till the fire catched ’e 
If the truth was known, you ’re nothing but a cage of wheels 
arter all, and no more heart to ’e than a Waterbury watch 
[Remorsefully ] There 1 I didn’ mane to spake sharp to ’e, 
hutyouknow how ’tis when things go wrong [Almost tn tears ] 
You yeru struck seventeen yourself when we moved ’e last 
spnng cleaning . Ah 1 [Hearing a sound outside, she runs 

thanks^bef^ ^ ® 11 ”*“» 6 Tan<irci » she 13 at last, 

[Hr door ts flung open, Catherine comes tn hurriedly and sinks 
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exhausted on a chair. She is older by several years than 
Caroline, and jar more vivacious. Tier movements are 
quick and abrupt, like a bird’s, and she gesticulates freely 
when speaking. On her arm is a basket, containing the 
week's supply of provisions. 

Caroline. [In ait ecstasy of apprehension.] Catlmne, what is it? 
Aw, sister, what ’s the matter? 

Catherine. [In a faint voice, panting heavily.] Aw, my dear 
nerves! Aw, that I should live to see the day! [She sets the 
basket down.] Never shall we hold up our heads again! . . . 
Sister, we ’re disgraced for ever ! 

Caroline. Sister! 

[5/i« drops into her chair and begins to weep. 

Catherine. [Recovering her self-possession with an effort.] Stop 
crying, Caroline, till I give ’e something to cry about. I can 
do that, I promise ’e. [She begins her tale with a kind of melan- 
choly gusto, and with immense volubility.] I fancied whether 
something was up last week, when I see some of ’em putting 
their heads together and nodding and grinning upon me — 
Sirs Parkyn, the old venom, she was one, and Grace Budley 
was another, and when they two put their heads together, 
they ben’t concocting no testimonials, you may be sure. But 
I didn’ take no notice ; I ’d scorn to take notice of the looks of 
such as they. Well, to-day I sold the chickens — chickens are 
down to one-and-ninc, and lucky to get that — I sold the 
chickens, and I bought the flour and the sugar and the meat — 
nice bit of fat pork and sixpenn’orth of gravy beef — and every- 
thing but the butter — [Getting up and taking off her hat, etc.] 
butter ’s terrible scarce this week, gone up twopence, and 
everybody sold out, all but Mrs Parkyn — she ’s always the 
last to get rid of hers, and good reason why — well, I was bound 
to get some butter, if ’twas only her dirty old muck, so I went 
and bought a pound of her, and I won’t say but what I might 
have sniffed to it a bit when I took it up; but she didn’ say 
nothing, not till I ’d paid her and she ’d got the money safe 
in her gown-pocket — trust her for seeing to that first — and 
then she said: ‘Very good butter. Miss Stevens,’ says she, 
daring of me, like, to say ’twasn’ very good butter, but I 
wasn’ going to tell no lies to plaise the likes of she, you may be 
sure, so I said : ‘ Us ’ll have to make it do, Mrs Parkyn, seeing 
there an’t no better to be had,’ says I; so then she up and say: 
‘You didn’ use to be so partic’iar,’ says she. ‘Reckon your 
fancy man must have a terrible delicate stomick,’ says she. 
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Caroline [/n horrified bewilderment ] Fancy min! Sister! 
Whoever ? 

Catherine [Grtmly] Only one man just hereabouts that 1 
know by 

Caroline [Gasping ] Mr Sampson * 

Catherlne [IVilA stony self-possession ] That 's the chap our 
fancy man — yourn and mine, and when she said the word you 
might have knocked me down with a feather — couldn’ find a 
word to answer back, and I could feel myself going black -ted 
all ov er So Grace Budley — she was standing by waiting her 
chance, I don’t doubt, the old cat-— so she up and say* ‘Well 
may you blush, Cath’nne Stevens, 1 says she ‘If you ’ll take 
a fnendly word from me,’ says she, ‘you 'll hurry up, you and 
that half baked sister of yourn, and make the best of a poor 
job,’ says she, 'and get your old Sampson to make a h-honest 
woman of one or the other of ’e so soon as may be,’ says she 
[Caroline screams and buries her face in her apron Catherine 
sfur.es signs of treating do io», but tonfrols herself and continues } 
Shameful, so ’tis ’ \\ e *v e alway $ kept ourselves to ourselves 
and never spoke a hard word nor a scand’lous word agin no 
body Haw can’t they leav e us alone ? [She gats to the fire and 
pokes it ] Something ’s got to be done, and done to once, too 
[After a moment's cogitation J Where is he ? 

Caroline [Jn broken phrases, muffled by her apron and shaken 
icttk spasms ] ‘A was here just now Got something 

partic’Iar to sav to us Wouldn’ say it, not till you come 
home \\ ent out to look for ’e up the road 

Catherine. I came round by the path over the downs, that ’s 
what made me so late I wasn’ anxious to be meeting people 
by the road, as you may guess [SAr sits down ) H’ml Got 
something partic'lar to say to us, have 'urn? Well, p’raps 
we ’ll have something partic'lar to say to hel 
Caroline [Dropping her apron] Sister' You’ll never tell 
him 1 1 ’ll die of shame if yon tell him) 

Catherine [Irresolutely ] I don’t know Something’s got to 
be done, if only I can think what My poor old head 1 — ’tis 
an of a maze ’ * 


Caroline. (Storting up] Sister! The gate' I heard the 
latch I Somebody’s coming' 

Catherine l Darting to the window] It’s him* He shan't 
come in though* Never agui shall he set foot in this bouse 
l<SKr nuftn to the door and bolts ,f ] There 1 
II! ith eyes fixed on the door, they await the event tn breathless 
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silence. The door is tapped gently. After an interval 
the latch is lifted and rattled. Another pause, and Mr 
Sampson's voice is heard. 

Mr Sampson. Anybody home? 

Catherine. [Going to the door and speaking through ?'/.] Grieved 
to say it, Mr Sampson, but you can’t come in. 

Mr Sampson. How? What ’s up with ’e? 

Catherine. I can’t tell ’e, but you mustn’t come in. Will ’e 
plaise to go away, Mr Sampson? 

Mr Sampson. [ After a pause for consideration.] No, I reckon. 
Not till I know what ’s the matter. 

Catherine. [In despair.] Aw, dear ! I beg of ’e — go ! 

Mr Sampson. [IF ith slow emphasis.] Not till I know what ’s up. 
If you ’ll open door, you can tell me comfor’able. I won’t 
come in if you don’t wish, but I ’m bound to know' w-hat ’s up. 

Catherine. [To Caroline, in a horrified whisper.] He won’t go! 
What ’s to be done? [Caroline shakes her head miserably .] If 

I should tell him ! [Caroline threnvs up her hands in terror.] 

He won’t go if I don’t tell him something. I ’ll wrap it up so 
well as I can. He ’ll be off quick enough when he know w'hat 
it is. He shan’t look us in the face — I ’ll take care of that. 
[Nerving herself to the desperate act, she withdraws the bolt, opens 
the door an inch or so, and sets her shoulder against it.] Keep 
outside, if you plaise. We can’t look ’e in the face. If we 
must tell ’e, we must, but we can never look 'e in the face agin. 

Mr Sampson. So bad as that? 

Catherine. Worse! Worse than anything you could think for. 
[With a tremendous effort.] Mr Sampson, they ’re talking about 
us. 

Mr Sampson. ‘Us’? 

Catherine. You and we. Tis all over the country — scandious 
talk. Aw, that I should live to see the day! 

Mr Sampson. [Patiently.] If you ’ll kindly give me the par- 
tic’Iars, marm. 

Catherine. [On the verge of tears . ] We never thought no harm. 
’Twas only neighbourly to offer to do for ’e, and you all alone 
and so helpless. ’Tis a sin and a shame to say such things. 

Mr Sampson. [Inexhaustibly patient.] Say w'hat tilings? 

Catherine. Say — [with a rush ] — say that 'tis high time you 
took and married one of us! 

[In trembling expectation they await the result. It comes: first 
a long lose whistle; then, to their amazement, an unmistak- 
able chuchle. Catherine shrinks bach from the door; it 
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svtiigs open, and Mr Sampson is revealed, broadly 
smiling 

Mr Sampson Th-it’s a stale o’d yam Heard tin weeks a^o 
Don’t mind telling ’e, I mightn* have thought of it else 
Catherine [Br^ered] Thought of what? 

Mst Skw^Qx ^PtKuffy \ Why, courting cf 'e, to be sure 

Catherine [Gaspt»g] You don’t mane to say you ’ 

Mr Sampson Ye?, I be, though This fortmt come Sunday,” 
you'll kindly take it so, and no offence [To Caroline] The 
a ery thing I w as coming in to talk about Cur’ous how things 
do turn out 1 

Catherine But^we net er noticed nothtng 
Mr Sampson No — tun’ to be supposed you -would TiS like 
the cooking, y ou see ,1’na terrible poor hand at it Now 115 
out Ben't veved, I hope 5 

Catherine. Aw, no f But, Me Sampson 

Mr Sampson There, think it over, will ’e? There ’s the sav mg 
to consider of, money and trouble both And I ’ve put by a 
pound or two Not so young as I was, but w e ’re none of us 
that And not so dreadful old, nuther Wouldn’ think of 
parting you, reckon we could be pretty and comfor’ble to- 
gether, the three of us, though of course I can't marry but 
one of ’e So taik it o\ er, will 'e? 111 be round agin trns 
evening 

[He disappears Carolt ne sits dtnon, ot cnchchned Catherine, 
after a moment of blank btunldermefit, goes hi the door uni 
calls out 

Catherine Mr Sampson! Will ’e pUise come back for a 
minute I 

Mr Sampson [Returning] Hell, maim 5 
Catherine. [Greatly embarrassed ] Ascuse my’ asking, but — * 
would 'e mind telling ichuh one you were thinking of— of 
courting? 

Mk Sampson Now you ’Ll be laughing upon me Which one? 
Hell, I don’t know which one, and that ’s the truth [Cheer- 
fully] But it don’t make no odds Settle it between > out- 
sell es, I ben’t noways partic’lar 
Catherine [11 ith an involuntary giggle ] La, Mr Sampson 1 
who e% er heanl tell of such a thing? tits dtrxn 

Mr Sampson [Chuckling qmeth ] That ’s right Laugh so 
much as you've a mind to Sister laughing too 5 [He peers at 
tcroline,itho Utters nervously] Now we ’re com f or 'ble. Reckon 
t can step inside now, and no scandal [He shuts the door, takes 
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a chair, spreads his hands on his knees, and surveys the sisters 
with a broad-beaming countenance .] Yes, I ’m like the cat in 
the bonfire — don’t know which course to steer. I ’ve turned 
it over this way, and I ’ve rolled it over that way, and I can’t 
come to no conclusion. Always seeing of ’e together, you 
see, I can’t part ’e nohow, no more than milk from water. 
But it don’t matter, as I said. If you ’ll be so kind as to 
settle it up between yourselves 

C,\THErWE. [Emphatically .} We couldrv’ do that. 

Mr Sampson. [fVith an inquiring glance at Caroline.] Couldn’ 
’e, now? 

Caroline. [ Shaking her head.] ’Twouldn’ be proper. 

Mr Sampson. [Resignedly.] Well, you know best. Only I don’t 
azackly see H'm ! 

[With his eyes on the ground, he ponders over the problem. 
The sisters, tensely still, stare straight before them. He 
lifts his head and looks in Caroline's direction. 

Caroline. [Hurriedly, without meeting his eye.] Cath’rine’s the 
best to manage things. [lie looks hopefully at Catherine. 

Catherine. [In haste. ] Caroline’s the best cook by far. 

Mr Sampson. [Thumping his knee.] That ’s where ’tis ! The 
pair of ’e rolled up together ’ud make a complete masterpiece; 
a man couldn’t look for a better wife than what the two of ’e 
’ud make. That 's where ’tis; nor I can’t see no way out of 
it — not in a Christian country. [Meditatively.] Ah! These 
heathen Turks — they know a thing or two after all, don’t they? 

Catherine. [Greatly shocked.] Mr Sampson, I wonder at ’e ! 

Mr Sampson. ’Tisn’ to be thought of, I know that. But I can’t 
think upon no other way. [A bright idea strikes him.] Without 
we should spin up a ha’penny and bide by the fall of ’un. 

Catherine. [More shocked than ever.] Never in this house! 

Mr Sampson. Don’t see how we shouldn’ . ’Tis just the same as 
casting lots, and that : s a good Scripture observance. The 
reg’Iar way with these old patriarchs, so I ’m given to under- 
stand — only ’twas shekels with them, I reckon. But shekels 
or ha’pennies, ’tis all one. 

Catherine. [Dubiously.] ’Tis uncommon like pitch-and-toss, 
and I can’t fancy Abraham and Isaac a-doing of it. But if 
you ’re sure ’tis Scriptural 

Mr Sampson. Sound Bible doctrine, my word for it! [To 
Caroline.] An’t that so, marm? 

Caroline. [•STyly.] I mind a text in Proverbs which do say: 
‘The lot causeth contentions to cease.’ 
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Ma Sampson [Triumphantly ] See there, now ! ‘ The lot causeth 
contentions to tease M Auntd »t «ir easel Oat of 

Prmerbs, too! 03d Solomon’s the chap for wcl See how he 
settled that argyment about the hahy ! And there was two 
ladies in that ! Well, then ? [He looks inquiringly at Catherine, 
•who shakes her head dubiously, but offers no further opposition 
fie feels tn his pockety produces a handful of coins, chooses one, 
and kalis it up J Now, if ’a should turn up the old queen, then 
’tis Cath’nne, but if ’tis the young lady with the pitchfork, 
then Caroline ’s the one And up she goes [fie spins the c(n Jf> 
but blunders tn his attempt to catch tt It foils in a corn ft He 
goes dozen on his hands and knees to re cm er it, white the sisters 
sit valiantly struggling to retain thnr composure ] Well, I ’m 
(Hired’ [lit tkm to his feet, balding cut the halfpenny ] If it 
had been a hme-ash floor, now 1 
Catherine [Family ] What ’s wrong? 

Me Sampson Fetl m a crack in the floor, my dear Sticking 
there edge up, and no head to 'un, nor y it no tail Old 
Solomon himself couldn’ make nothing by ’un But how 
come you to have a timber floor to your kitchen when mine's 
lime* ash 5 

Caroline Twas father’s doing when the houses were buflt 
He always liked to take his boots off of a cv emng, and I tine- ash 
is that cold-natured. ’tis apt to give ’e chilblains through your 
stocki rigs 

Hr Sampson [Sifting down ] Well, to see how things do turn 
out ! 


Caroline. [Scfcnudy ] *Twas ordained 

Catherine [IVift equal solemnity ] A token, sure enough And 
father’s eyes upon us this very minute, I shouldn't wonder* 
Mr Sampson, I doubt ’tis ail foolishness, and we ’d best say 
no more about it 

Mr Sampson 1 don’t see that If your father didn’ choose to 
wear slippers, that an’t no lawful reason why I shouldn' get 
married if I want to Must try some other way, that ’s all 

[He fenders . 

Caroline [Timidly] It we should wait a bit, Mr Sampson 
keeping away from us meanwhile, p’raps his heart would 
speak 


Mr Sampson [Dubiously ] So 'a might, and then, agm, ’a 
nughtn A mazy old organ, ’a b’he^e 
Catherine Absence tnak.es the heart grow fonder, so they say 
Mr Sampson That’s very well, but how if ’ a should make it 
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grow fonder of both of ’e? Where ’d us be then? But we ’ll 
try if you like, though I fear ’tisn’ much use. [Rising.] Queer 
state of things, to be sure! Like one of these mixed-up old 
yams in the story-books. Some capital yams in these story- 
books, though I ’m given to understand they ’re mostly lies; 
and by what I can see 

Catherine. [Stamping her foot .] I ’ve no patience with ’e, 
drolling along with your story-books, when you ought to be 
down on your hands and knees, asking our pardon for 
bringing us to such a pass ! A man of your age, and don’t 
know how to make up his own mind ! I ’ve no patience 
with ’e ! 

Mr Sampson. [Gating at her admiringly .] Ah! Some spirit 
there ! You make me feel as if I was home again, living with 
my sister. She ’s just such another. Many ’s the time she ’ve 
lerruped me across the head with the rolling-pin when I 
wasn’ quick enough about something to plaise her. And 
nobody ever made a better wife than she — twice over, too. 

I wonder now' [He continues to stare reflectively at Catherine , 

until, on Caroline making an involuntary movement, he trans- 
fers his gave to her.] Well, I don’t know\ Like to like, they 
say, and I ’m a quiet one myself. And so fur as looks do 
go . . . [He looks from one to the other, scratching his head.] 
Aw, I don’t know. [To Caroline.] Well, marm, there an’t 
nothing else for it that I can see, so we ’ll try' your plan. [He 
goes to the door and pauses there.] All the same, I can’t help 
wishing I ’d been bom a heathen Turk. 

[Tie goes out. The sisters remain sitting in silence. For the 
first time in their lives a veil of reserve is drawn between 
them, and each is obviously constrained and uncomfortable 
in the other’s presence. Catherine is the first to stir. 

Catherine. [Rising and speaking stiffly.] Getting on for half- 
past four. Time to pitch baking. 

Caroline. [Rising and going on with her preparations .] I ’ll 
make a heavy' cake, I reckon. 

Catherine. [Sniffing contemptuously .] You can if you ’ve a 
mind to. I ’ve no opinion of your heavy cake, nor never had; 
you know that. But plaise yourself. 

Caroline. [Frightened, but holding her own . ] I ’ll make one, 
a’ b’lieve. [She goes to the cupboard.] Where ’s the flour? 

Catherine. In the basket, of course! Where else should ’a 
be? [She picks up the basket, sets it on the table with a bang, and 
distributes the various parcels, some on the table, some in the 
*CW7 
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cupboard J There I Paddle away with jour old heavy cake t 
I ’m going to see to the chickens 

[SAe got i out by the side door 
Caroline [Letting her hands fall suddenly in the midst of her 
preparations, and miserably appealing to the clock ] Aw, 
grand f er' What ’s up with sister, that she should spake so 
sharp to roe? And what ’s up with me? I nearly answered 
her back' Aw me 1 [SA# continues her i cork listlessly] 
Iwon t be much cf a cake I fear, grander I don’t hardly 
know what I ’m doing There ! If I hadn' nearly forgot 
the eggs I J 

goes out by the side door and returns immediately with a 
basket tf eggs, one of which she breaks into a cup As she 
is doing so, Catherine returns, casts a rapid glance at the 
w^and hardens into stone at the sight of the egg-basket 
Catherine [In a tense whisper. Pointing at the basket ] You \e 
been taking those Wjandotte eggs' 

“ hor ^ ed P^e, faintly] S’posing I have! 

C ket voice] You know very well I was 

g mg to set Toppj on those eggs to-day' 

SyZl ««< f°' 

^’those eggs?’" a SUtt *^1 Then how come>ou to take 

c "°“ e f M *“i «a. »h« w is, , m . mmd to _ so 

Xi PftXZ 1 A ntean ,„ck 
she in her box ffverTmmut^T 3 Up f° r Toppy and 

wearing her heart nnH V JV mute as > ou do 'ery well know 

the poor fond little btaut 1^0^11°^ the chane> nest ‘ e S& 
my egg 9 Ut> 0£ M the mean tncks, to take 

and you r bLdy old^gs f attem P l sarcasm ] Aw, jou 
Catherine [Runtime m c. «. ■ t- l bhe bursts into tears 
brace and K r ^ *“» E™* 

years with never a cross wnrH T° t unlt o£ lt! All these 
man! SS word > ■»* now Aw, drat the 

Caroline [Shocked] Sister' 

?" 1 ,he m “. 1 -yi 

sent him about his busmess P ““ Sarve hjm nght ’* we 
Caroline Sister' \vh en 1 “ 

both as good as promised to 
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Mm l [She sits down.] Besides, he wouldn’t go. He ’s awful 
obstinate, for all his quiet ways. 

Catherine. [Pia'ozisfy.] A week’s notice ’ll settle Mm quick 
enough. 

Caroline. Cath'rine, we couldn’! Good man — to be slighted 
by two in one day, and be turned out of house and home 
beside! We couldn’! 

Catherine. [Relenting.] It do seem hard. But we can’t go on 
like this, that ’s plain. 

Caroline. P’raps he ’ll make up his mind after all. 

Catherine. That 5 ud be worse and worse. He can’t choose 
but one of us; and then where ’ll the other be? Tell me that. 

Caroline. [Drawing a long breath.] Sister dear — I — I ben’t in 
no partic’lar violence to get married. 

Catherine. [SterwZy.] Caroline Stevens, there ’s the Bible ’pon 
the shelf. Lay your hand to ’un and say that agin if you can. 

Caroline. [ Hiding her face in her hands.] I — can’t! 

Catherine. No; and the same for me. And here we be the two 
of us careering around arter one man. At our age, too — ’tis 
shameful! Two silly old women — that ’s what we are! 

Caroline. [Shuddering.] Aw, don’t, sister! 

Catherine. [Relentlessly.] Two — silly — old— women! But it 
shan’t be so ! Thanks be, I ’ ve got some sense left in my brain, 
though my heart ’s a caudle of foolishness. It shan’t be so. 
The longer he stay, the worse ’twill be. How couldn’ he make 
up his mind before he spoke ? ’Twouldn’ have happened so then. 

Caroline. ’Twas forced upon him to speak. 

Catherine. So ’twas. I mustn’ be hard upon Mm. ’Twas 
Doom, I reckon; and better if Doom should keep to his battles 
and murders and sudden deaths, ’stead of coming and plagu- 
ing quiet dacent folk like we. Well, Doom shan’t have it all 
Ms own wa3’, nuther. There shan’t be no jalous wife nor no 
sinful-thoughted sister-in-law in tMs locality. 

Caroline. Sister! Such dreadful talk! 

Catherine. ’Tis my duty to spake plain. There ’s bound to be 
suffering come out of it, but anyhow we can choose to suffer 
respectable. Go he shall! 

Caroline. [At the window!] Cath’rine ! He’s coming back! 
And, aw, if I do live, he ’ve got gloves on ! 

Catherine. Gloves! Then he’ve made up his' mind already! 
But it ’s too late now, and he shan’t name no name, not if I 
can stop Mm. ’Twill be harder still if we know. [Rapidly, in 
a low voice.] Now, Caroline, you ’re too soft for tMs job. 
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You leave him to me, don't say a word, and whatever you do, 
dont start crying We’ve got to be hard, or we’ll never 
get nd of him Hoosh 1 

[They bract themseloes Jot the ordeal The door opens , and 
Mr Sampson appears His hands are encased trt enor 
vious black kid gloves j a substantial cabbage rose adorns the 
_ lapel of his coat, his face is one consistent solid smile 
Catherine £0 ,/A a rush ] Mr Sampson, v ou '11 kindly take a 
week s notice from to-day, 

[//« smile steely crumbles, and ts as steely replaced by an 
expression of ineffable astonishment His eyes search 
the room for symptoms of universal disintegration 
Cat ohm btgitis to whimptr 

‘ 1 r ^ M , r ! S0 ' i 1 1 ’m a dazy old bufflehead, I know, and 

I don t azacklj seem to get to the rights o’ this 
Catherine [It ildly ] There an’t no rights to it • (ft ,U ’e stop 

SSjfe.T'S ^ 311 “ " ron S « can be, and time to V nX 
Z U, w ri ^^r u ?V sm ’ “ k "by, for we never can tell 
to mrt with v ^ pUt e out m wa >’, and we ’re grieved 
Mr sIvi'atj-v rrJ/* 3 ? 1 ycu ,™ usl * and no questions asked 

If I ben’t mLi * ^ ^ 1,ns( f • an< * s Peakuigmth auiet dignity ] 

Jd « 1 W nustook, 1 uaa 

may saj -i( -2 be left Up r ”‘ nd_or my as you 

thankful n ° more about Jt > and we ’ll be 


come to say— mth conclusion at last I *ve 

enough for anybody— I CQ J? tbe other J ad >, '"■bo ’s good 
cb’ice on the lady 1'should wish t t0 £ay 1 ' e pitched my 
s And the name of that lath t0 commit matrimony with 



-a , ou musin' i v”^ , hands shielding her 

already , don’t go t ™ JZ ?“ *' * T« bard enough 
pswer have got to be f No ’ VVt J5 he ver ’tis, her 

[me assents speechlessly r n ,%„ * that E0 » Carohne? [Caro- 
Wlth best thanks 

same, and hoping you won’t think 
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too hardly of us,, and never shall we think other than kindly 
of you, and proud we ’d have been, ayther one of us, if it 
hadn’ been ordained otherwise, as you ’ll mind we said to once 

when the ha’penny stood on edge, and Aw, will 'e go, 

and not stand staring there like a stuck pig ! 

Mr Sampson. {Stiffening his back.} Very well, marm. [lie 
begins peeling off his gloves.] I ben’t one to force myself on 
nobody. [Intent on the gloves.] Nor I ben’t going to state no 
grievances . . . nor ask no questions . . . nor mention no 
names. [He rolls the gloves up in a ball. 

Catherine. [Stt$wg.] You ’ll spile ’em. Give ’em here. 

[AZie takes the gloves from him, smooths them out, lays them 
together, turns one neatly inside out over the other, and 
gives them hack to him. 

Mr Sampson. Thank ’e. Bought ’em for a funeral 1 didn’ go to; 
never put ’em on till to-day. [Putting them in his pocket.] Queer 
how things do turn out. . . . Well, if I got to go, then the 
sooner the better. [Taking the flower from his coat and laying 
it on the table.] Meant for the lady of my ch’ice, not to mention 
no names. . . . The sooner the better; so I reckon I ’ll be off 
now. [Fumbling in his pocket.] I can get a bed at the inn down 
yonder — capital beds at the inn, so I ’m told — and I ’ll send 
up’for my bits of things later on. [Counting out some silver on 
the table.] Three shillings — rent for this week and next, ac- 
cording to the law of the land. 

Catherine. [Quite overcome.] Mr Sampson, we couldn’t think 
of taking 

Mr Sampson. an implacable hand.] If you plaise, marm, 

according to the law of the land, and not wishing to be be- 
holden to nobody. And that ’s about all, I think. [At the 
door.] Good-bye. 

Catherine. Won’t ’e shake hands before you go? 

Mr Sampson. No, I don’t think so. ’Tis the Christian thing to 
do, I know; but there an’t no mistake about it — I ought to 
have been bom a heathen Turk. 

[/f e gees out. A miserable silence, broken at last by Caroline's 
wailing voice. 

Caroline. He ’ll scorn us all his life! 

Catherine, f Valiantly defying her own misery.] We’ve done 
what ’s right, so it don’t matter what he think of us. 1 don’t 
care, for one. 

[The discarded flower catches her eye. She takes it up and 
lifts it to her face. 
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Caroline \Pulhng out her hand ] Gr.e it to me I 'll take 
care of it 

Catherine [11 hipping it behind her bach ] Meant for the lady 
of his ch’ice Maybe you think 

Caroline I ’se so much right as you to think 

[They confront each other with hostile looks The crtsts passes, 

i nth Caroline iti a renewed fit of sobbing, ivith Catherine 
in resolute action 

Catherine It shan’t be so 1 [5Ae goes to the fire and drops the 
plotter tn ] And there ’s a end to it all, and a proper end, too — 
dust and ashes And now, sister, crying won’t help us but 
work will, or so they say else Time to get on with the baking 
Come, bustle I 

\Tke curtain falls as they silently set to i cork 
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IT’S THE POOR THAT ’ELPS THE POOR 

Scene. A living-sleeping room off King Sired , Camden Tenon. 
The furniture, of the ' Why-don’ t-you-marry-lhc-girl ’ hire- 
purchase variety, is comparatively new. The vails , covered with 
cheap but cheerful paper, harmonize with the flowered linoleum, 
which is only beginning to lose its decoiaied surface in the 
more trodden places. The door is left of centre. The fireplace 
with a small gas-stove standing out from it, down right. Against 
the wall opposite the fireplace is a rough — probably home-made — 
dresser. Against the back wall is a double bed, covered from end 
to end with a piece of green art serge. A small deal kitchen-table 
with a red-and-black cloth on it is left of centre. . A cheap painted 
chest of drawers against wall between door and bed. 

An arm-chair of early Victorian pattern, ar.d in second-hand con- 
dition, is above fire, rather far out into room to avoid the gas- 
stove. Below the stove is another chair — a kitchen elbow-chair of 
varnished 'wood. Two Windsor chairs stand one above the 
table and one at its left end with its back to the dresser. A n assort- 
ment of cheap cups, saucers, etc., are on the dresser. A few pots 
and pans upon the gas-stove and in the hearth. 

The curtain rises on an empty stage, but the heavy footsteps of a small 
procession arc heard on the stairs. They hesitate outside, and a 
voice — a deep male voice — with the gruffness of a street-vendor, 
says, as the door remains a foot open : 

The Voice (Pickard). [Off.] You go in first, Kitty. 

[Kitty enters. She is generally known as Mrs Harris. She 
is a fat matron of fifty-five with a red face and large neck. 
She is dicssed heavily in black, with nodding plumes v; 
her bonnet and twinkling jet ( imitation ) on her cape. She 
is followed by her husband, Harris, the eel-vendor. In 
weight he is her equal, but not in depth of mourning. He 
weais a dark 27 s. 6 d. suit, a black ready-made tic ; he 
carries a very hard bowler hat, the ted imprint of which 
is indelibly marked upon his brow. Mr Pickard , who 
addressed Mrs Harris as * Kitty,’ stands back while they 
enter, and remains as door-holder for the rest of the 
61 
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procession, t cho are slouly climbing the siairz Mr 
Hams follows Ms panting wife across to the hearth, and 
as she sits tn the smaller arm-chair he sinks With tf sigh 
of gratification into the larger one, and places htS hal 
between his feet Mrs Harris leans across and remon- 
strates with great solemnity 

Mrs Harris I shouldn't take that chair if I was you, father 
Mr Harris [Surprised] W’y not? [Testing the strength of iite 
spring by several sitting jumps ] It 's all right 
Mrs Harris [IPifA reproach 1 It would be only decent to leave 
it for Mrs ’Frherts, pore sole! 

Mr Harris [Abashed ] 1 wasn’t think in' l 

[Lifts his hat and retreats to bed, where he stls 
Mrs Harris (A/ore in sorrow than in anger ] No, you never do 
[The procession has continued, and an awkward young man, 
wearing large yellow boots, which contrast glaringly with 
the sombre garments of all the rest of the cortege, has 
entered fie is a typical coster: thirty years of age, 
slightly tanned and hardened, grey-eyed. With close- 
cropped fair hair and a curled fringe almost dozen to lit! 
eyes He wears a cheap dark suit and a black he over a, 
dicky and turned -down collar, and a dark cap, which he 
forbears to take off He is followed by Mrs Pipe, of the 
coal shed, a htlle, puff tig u-omau ttt black, who no sooner 
gets tnto the room than she collapses tn a food of tears 
into the chair abote the table A large, well-developed 
girl entering behind her, looks at her impatiently. 

The Girl Oh, chuck it, rrnmer 1 Wot’s the good ot startin’ 
again 7 


Hfr Mothfr I can't 'dp it Straight, I can’t It bnngs 
thing* into me ed I '\c lost fuc, an’ I knows wot it means 
[l l’°y pf fifteen enters He addresses the big girl with the air 
of one discussing a distant phenomenon 
The /toy Muvser started again? 

The Girl [Expressively ] Not ’aril 

Mrs Harris [Kindi v but firmly, from her elbew-chatr 1 If you 
pm t control j ourself, Mrs Pipe, it w ould be better if you went 
omc \ou i 11 only upset pore dear Mrs 'Erberts, pore sole' 

^ L,i~^'A S \™* pnS T h<>t n y and re S ar dmg her weeping 
St* s ," ot I. ‘*n ’er, Mrs Urns, but she ’* such a 
t>a<* ! There ain’t no checking ’er 

*5*1 ^-bnngs-so much-back tc 
at \lwudiy ] I Nr buned fis e , Mrs -Arm, 
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The Girl. [Exasperated.] Lor’ love a duck! You ’ve got eight 
left! 

[Mr Pickard has meanwhile tired of acting as door-keeper and 
entered the room. He now observes the empty arm-chair, 
and crosses to it. He sits in it as the mother's sobs cease. 
Mrs Harris leans forward and whispers. He says ‘ Eh ? ’ 
She raises her voice. 

Mrs Harris. It would be only decent to leave it for pore dear 
Mrs ’Erberts, pore sole. 

[Mr Pickard rises and goes to bed , where he sits next to Mr 
Harris. 

[ There are now seven people in the room : Mrs Harris in the 
elb mo- chair below fire ; Mr Harris on the bed ; on his 
left Mr Pickard, grizzly bearded and dressed in a shabby 
double-breasted blue serge suit , carrying a bowler, and 
sporting the inevitable black tic. He is a potato salesman. 
Mr King stands in front of the chest of drawers. The 
Pipe family are above the table. Emily, the big daughter, 
in her large black feathered hat and purple velveteen blouse, 
standing on the right of her diminutive mother, and Willy, 
the son, on her left. They have the unintentional air of 
threatening her. Eighth and ninth come Mrs Manley 
and her daughter aged eight, the widow and orphan of a 
deceased coster volunteer, who gave his life for his country 
and left his wife to live by doing half-days' charing for the 
wives of less patriotic mates. They are in magnificent 
and experienced mourning, especially the child, though 
hers is very small and short in the skirt for her. Mrs 
Manly escorts her down left of table, sits, and takes her 
on her knees. 

Mrs Manly. You ’ve got to be very good, Keity, and never 
not so much as open your mouth. [Keity nods, big-eyed. Mrs 
Manly looks around, anxious to express herself.] P’r’aps I 
’adn’t ought to ’a’ brought ’er, but it' would ’a’ been crool 
’ard to leave ’er be’ind. 

Mrs Harris. Of course. 

Mrs Manly. [Encouraged.] You see, she ’asn’t never been to a 
funeral, properly speaking. ’Er farver ’awing lost ’is life in 
Souf Africa an’ ’er gran’farver ’aving been blown up an’ pos’- 
mortemmed. 

Harris. Benny ’Erberts ’ad a pos’ - mortem on ’im, if it 
comes to that. It don’t make no difference to the 
funeral. 
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MrsMawly [Wtlhpnde] Ah, but dad— ’e was pos’-mortemmed 

proper , . 

[Alfred and II alter Wright, brother costers of twenty five or 
thereabouts, rearing the ubiquitous mourning garb, enter 
Mrs Harris addresses them, rising 
Mrs Harris Is she comm’ up’ 

Walter [Nodding ] She asked us not to watt, but to come 
on up 

[He nun es to left corner above dresser, standing between It tUy 
Pipe and Ike Manly s 

Mrs Harris \ou drove slow [Crosses to door slow ij 

Alfred [Moving towards the large cha.r ] There wasn’t no ’urry, 
’K’ we ’ad to stop somewhere to break the luck 
Pickard [Surprised ] Wot luck? 

Mrs Harris [Severely ] No one neser goes straight ’ome after 
a funeral, ’Arry Surely you knows that much? 

Pickard [ Mashed] Of course, Kitty I wasn’t thinking 
Emils Pipe Take that cap o’ yours oS, Charlie King Show 
some respeck for the living, if you can’t show none lot the 
dead with them brown boots o’ yours 
King [Guiltily ] I ’adn’t got no others 
Eluly Couldn’t you ’a’ borrowed some’ 

King [Mournfully ] Not to w ear 

[Mrs Herberts appears outside the door Mrs Hams bustles 
out to her and leads her in and across to the large arm- 
chair just as Alfred TI rigfcl has scaled himself therein - He 
starts out of it guiltily, and f rids refuge from Mrs Harris's 
glare o " the bed to the right of the others 
Mrs Harris [Pfanng the chief mourner in the sacred chair ] 
There, deane Now don t vou worry about nothing 'Off 
pale you look' ’Ow do you feel? 

Mrs Herberts Not ill I— — 

[SAe staves off approaching tears by wisely ceasing to speak, 
and leans back tc canty She is a fairly pretty gtfl of the 
coster type, not more than twenty-one or -two years of age, 
wearing a black blouse and skirt and a black hat with 
black feathers Mrs Harris removes this and takes tl to 
table 

PSawms jin a businesslike tone] "Willy do you mind 
running out for a drop of something? 
illy Pipe [AfilAer enthusiastically nor unwillingly] No 
Mrs Harris That’s a good boyl [To Walter II right] Reach 
me them jugs, will you, Walter? [Tinker obeys] ’Ere [She 
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gives Willy the smaller.] A pint an’n’arf of stout. [Gives the 
other.] A quart of four-ale, and [ here she mysteriously -produces 
a clean fiask from her cash pocket wider her dress and hands it 
over ] ’ere, a quartern of special Scotch. Now, can you manage . 
Willy. [Pocketing the fiask] Yes. 

Mrs Harris. That’s a good boy. Ere. [Gives him money.] 

Now look sharp. , , . r ■ 

[Willy departs on his errand. Mrs Manly rises from her chair 

and proffers it. 

Mrs Manly. Sit ’ere, Mrs ’Arris. 

Mrs Harris. [Complying.] Thank you. Mm Man y. [ 

Pipe.] You don’t mind me sendin’ Willy, I m sure, Mrs Pipe. 

’E ’s a good boy. , . , . „ 

Mrs Pipe. I only wishes as every mother 'ad as good a son. 
Some say girls is more haffectionate, but I m sure I amt 
found them so, an’ wot with eight living an \e 

hU [Th7^iplelion of the sentence is deferred by a 

1 the ribs from Emily’s elboio. Every one looks anmously 
at Mrs Herberts, who seems not to have heard the remark. 
Emily. [ Fiercely wider her breath.] Muwerl 
Mrs Pipe. \Peevislily] Wot is it ? 

Emily. Can’t you be more tactful? 

[She indicates her meaning by a directive 
Mrs Pipe. [Realising her iniquity and according y qffen e ■* 
her daughter] You put your elbow righ m ... , ’ 

Emily; I believe you ’ve broke that bone I v,as a-tellm . 

about only last night. 

Emily. Oh, shut up, muwer! , . , 7, 

[Mrs Herberts has taken out a handkerchief. Tie «■ - 

her in silent apprehension. She merely blmcs 
however, end returns it to her 

the room makes her look up to find all the others waicht g 
her. She smiles a little weakly, and speaks. 

Mrs Herberts. You 're very good to see me ome _- 
most grateful to you all for looking after me so • 

Mrs Harris. [With some pride] That ’s nothing, deane. Me d 
’a’ done the same for any one. 

Alfred. [From the bed] It ’s the poor wot e ps - P * , , 

Mrs Manly. [Enthusiastically] That s a ® ‘ j 

you "ve got a lot to be thankful for, Mrs Erberls J 
only wish my poor Will could come ome g 

every one ’s been to me, same as your Tea can. 
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Mrs Herberts Gawd knows W I ’m going to tell ‘im’ 'E 
\m that fond of the nipper, 'e fair idolized ! imt 
HARRIS ’E ’ll get your letter- 

Charles King [Quickly and with some heat j Not till is sen- 
tence is op, they don’t 

Harris [Ingrdy] I know that, don’t I? I’m saying 'e 11 
get it as soon as ev er 'e comes aht 
Piceard That ’ll be a week from yesterday 
Walter Do they let 'em out prompt 3 

Km, [It i th increased warmth ] They jolly well ’ave to Nice 
fing if they kept you alter your time was up 1 
Esin y [Scornfully, as she goes to chair below fire and sits ) They 
could if they wanted to 

Ki*Jo They — could — not 1 Fourteen days is fourteen dftjs 
Mrs Manly All for leavin' ’is barter by the kerb w’lle ’e ’ad a 
dtink w ith a fnend< 

Alerep ’E shouldn’t ’ave ’it the p’hcemun 
Charles King ’E did not ’it the p’liceman ’E only pushed 
parst ’im, see? J E 'd ’a’ been summonsed for leavin’ 'is 
barrer, anyway 

Mrs Fife There's one law for the nch and another for the 
poor, that 's a fact 
Emily Oh, shut up, rouwer’ 

Walter ’E oughtn’t to ’a’ got fourteen daj s just for shov in’ a 
p’kcernan 

Mr-S Herberts [Simply ] It was the same p’liceman wot ’e 'd 
'ad trouble with before 


Pickard [From the bed] TV Wot luck! 

King Ah’ ’E ’ad a down on Ted, I saw ’im — ’e was simplj 
askin’ *im to ’it 'im Fourteen dajs’ 

Harris "E ’ad the option 

King [Furiously ] Wot 's the good o’ the option to Ted? 
Were ’s a pore bloke wot 's just bought a barrer-load o’ plums 
to find fort) hob an’ costs 3 

Emily Shut up, Ginger! 

SIrs Harris [Oil on troubled waters] Don’t get arguing io-daV. 
Charhe, there ’s a good boy 

[The door opens and ft illy Pipe returns , a jug in each hand 
He deposits them an the table, standing tn Emily’s old 
place, right of Mrs Pipe He then produces the flask 
from hxs packet lays tl beside them, then the change beside 
!v 4 company etmee interest, but no en- 

thusiasm Mrs Hams rises and begins transplanting 
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the stock oj glasses and cups from the dresser to the 
table. 

Mrs Harris. That 's a good boy. T’t ! ’Are I ’ad your chair 
all this time, Mrs Manly? 

Mrs Manly. [Regaining 1/.] It don’t 

Walter Wright. There ’s some chairs just across the landing in 
Tom Adams’s room. 

Mrs Harris. I ’m sure [He wouldn't mini us, etc. 

Willy Pipe. [HY/& a burst of goodness.] I ’ll fetch ’em. [Goat out. 

Mrs Harris. Wot a good boy ’e is ! 

Mrs Pipe. They ses bovs is more trouble, but if I was to ’are 
fifty 

Emily Pipe. Muvverl 

Mrs Harris. [Presiding.] Now. [To Mrs Herberts.] What do 
you fancy, my dear? A drop o’ stout? 

[Mrs Herberts, taken off her guard, breaks info pitiful sobs and 
attempts to cover her face with her hands. Mrs Harris, 
officious but kindly, hurries round the table to her. 

Mrs Harris. There, there, dearie ! Don’t give way like that. 
Wot ever is it? 

[It is some seconds before Mrs Herberts can control herself 
sufficiently to explain. 

Mrs Herberts. Baby was that fond o’ the smell o’ a drop o’ 
stout ! Many ’s the time me an’ Ted ’s let ’im ’ave a snifii at 
a glass — an’ ’e used to laugh that pretty when the froth got 

up ’is nose. It used to make Ted laugh too, an’ now 

Ow, Gawd' 

[And she leans against the edge of the chair-back and weeps 
unrestrainedly. The men look on in awkward sympathy. 
Mrs Pipe weeps silently. Mrs Manly sniffs, and 
the child looks on wide-eyed. Only Charlie King 
keeps his more human feelings in check by a glow of 
prejudice. 

Charles King. I ’ope you never gave "im none. 

Mrs Herberts. Ted wouldn’t let me: ’e was that faddy 
about baby. 

Charles King. [TJ'arwfy approving.] Quite right. Why, it 
might ’ave started the taste in ’im ! 

Mrs Herberts. [Hopelessly.] Wot does it matter wot it might 
ave done? : E ’s dead wiv all our faddm’. 

Charles King. [Zac/; nig the sense to stop, though realizing his 
blunder. ] Yes, but — you wouldn’t like to fink 

Emily Pipe. [Rising and picking up -Mrs Herbert s dropped 
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handkerchief, and thereby interposing between her and King, vko 
ii roughly centre ) Shut up, Charlie King — arguing l 
[The return of Willy Pipe laden inih tea chairs breaks up 
ike situation 

Mrs Harris [H ho has returned to her task of pouring cut el the 
table 1 There ’s a good boy Now we can all sit down. 

Charlie {Indicates ike tee jugs 

Charles King *Arf-an’-’arf, faux. 

[Takes glass end goes oath tl to fool of bed, tchere he sits 
[H alter remains unseated, lounging against the dresser above 
table, left of Mrs Pipe Mrs Manly , who has resumed 
her chair , takes her orphan daughter on her top 11 illy 
places one chair centre — that is, to right of telle— -and 
the other above table right of his mother On this chair 
he himself sits , end produces from his pocket a bottle of 
ginger-beer 

Mrs Harris [Handing ham a glass ] Still Band of 'Ope, Willy 3 

[11 illy does not deign to reply 
Mrs Harris [Knimrtg tastes, she only offers urhat i rill be ac- 
cepted ] ’Walter* 

Walter Wright Fan* [Receives his drink 

Mrs Harris Ihrfiask ] You’ll take whisky,! know, 

'Any [PicWd *<*& 

Mrs Harris [R curing cut some and adding scoter from dresser ] 
Take Mr Pickard that, will you, Willy? [To Harris ] Farmer? 
Mrs Herberts Let me help 

[Sfie ruts and meets Willy, centre, where she takes his glass on 
to Mr Pukard, and returns to table for Harris’s 
Mrs Harris [Protesting] No, no, dcane You set still 
Mrs Herberts I 'd rather be doing something 

[ T akes Harris his glass 
Harris [Pairing u as he receives U ] Thank you, my dear 
Good luck! [The company is horrified 

Mrs Harris Fairer, I’m surprised at you* 

Harris [Surfmed ] I only said, ‘Good luck I’ 

Mrs Harris [Sererely] I’d ’a’ thought you'd V ’ad more 
feeling* 

Harris [Abashed, lut defending himself ] I meant — better luck 
next time 


Mrs Harris [A/ ore in sorrow than in anger ] I suppose it *s no 
use, farver, lor me to ask you to mind wot you ’re sayimr of 

ho has moved through this, quite unheeding it, 
and u now lifting a glass at the table ] I s this for A IP 
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Mrs Harris. Yes; an’ this ’ere is yours, dearie — you really 
ought to take a drop o’ something. 

Mrs Herberts. All right. 

[5Ae takes the two glasses, carries one to Alfred Wright on the 
far end of the bed, and goes with the other to below fire , 
where she sits. The large arm-chair is empty , and Emily 
Pipe is standing up, centre. 

Mrs Herberts. [Touching the arm-chair.] Sit ’ere, Emily. 

Emily. It ’s your chair. 

Mrs Herberts. I ’m quite comf’table w’ere I am. Do ’ave it. 

[Emily obeys. 

Charles King. [Rising from the foot of the bed with an in- 
spiration.] I know a toast is rarver out of place, but ’ere ’s 
one as no one can’t take exception to. [With feeling.] Absent 
friends! 

[The company is favourably impressed, and the glasses raised 
to a discreet chorus of muttered ‘’Ear, ’ears!’ and repeti- 
tions of the toast, Mrs Pipe trying to add something about 

‘An’ may they soon ’ but giving it up as the glass 

reaches her lips. 

Mrs Herberts. [After the others.] Thank you, Charlie. 

Mrs Harris. [A cross the room.] Finished your drop o’ whisky, 
farver? [Harris nods. 

Mas Harris. [Suggestively.] Then don’t you think ? 

Harris. [ Suddenly understanding.] Oh, ah! [Hires and makes 
for the door, where he pauses.] You was coming with me, 
Pickard, wasn’t you ? [Pickard rises. 

Mrs Herberts. You ’re not going, Mr ’Arris? 

Mrs Harris. ’E’s just got somefing ’e ’s got to see to. ’E ’ll 
come back, won’t you, farver? 

Harris. [With surprising emphasis.] Not ’arf ! [Geer out, fol- 
lowed by Pickard , who closes the door cautiously behind him. 

[The orphan Manly suddenly tunes up. 

Iyeity. Wot ’s Sir ’Arris gone for, mummy? 

Mrs Manly. ’Ush, Keity ! I told you as ’ow 

Keity. [Still more loudly.] ’E winked 

Mrs Manly. [Shaking her severely. 1 I told you to ush, miss; 

[The child is subdued. 

Mrs Pipe, [Making conversation in the pause that follows.] It s 

been a lovely day for it. , 

Mrs Harris. I never see such weather! Not a drop o ram 
since last Tuesday week — an’ wot a Bank 'Oliday! 

Alfred. I could ’a' done wiv a drop o’ rain, it lays the dust. 
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Mrs Harris [To Y!m Herberts ] We missed you, my dear It 
v, as orJy )\ist about (oat o’clock l Sts to faxvtr, X 

wonder W Ted ’Erberts’s spending ‘ts Bank ’Oltday, pore 
feller 1 ’ 

Mrs Manly Four o’clock? 

XT c>^ TTAimis \Vs an’ 

Mrs Manly [Greatly impressed] W’y, that was just vt’en 
Benny died, wasn’t it — four o’clock' 1 
Mrs Herberts Iso 

Mrs Manly [Checked ] I fought y ou said 

Mrs Herberts ’E was b reaving when I went round to try an 
find the doctor That was nigh on five 

Mrs Manly Well, ’e must V 

[There ts a quick Hatter of feel outside, and a young coster 
enters He ts tcell into the room before he realizes that 
there are many people round him Then he stops, 
i agilely throtcn out of his bearings by their presence 
Jllrr Herberts rises tn surprise, as do the others itilhouX 
exception 

Mrs Herberts Ted 1 

Ted [Staring round ] Wot ? 

Charles Kino [Recovering first from the general surprise ] Ted, 
ol’ man, wot O 1 Aht before yer tune > 

[He attempts to seize Ted's hand 
Ted Wot are you all doing ’ere? 

Mrs Harris We ’re a-keepin’ of ’er company after the funeral 
Ted {Understanding] He’s buned, then' 1 [/I universal nod 
Ted [More impressed than grief-stricken ] Buned, Gaw d's truth 1 

An 1 las’ week ’e was as ’ealthy 

Mrs Harris [Consolingly ] ’E ’ad a cough, Ted 
Ted [Furiously ] ’Ad a cough? ’E died 'ungry ! It was in the 
papers The bloomin’ 'Ome Sekeratery ’ad me let out bekos 
of it They came an’ told me in me cell — died o’ negleck an’ 
starvation’ Coroner’s verdict, ‘lack o’ nounshment ’ Couldn't 
jou do nothing for ’\m, lal? 

Mrs Herberts Ted, I did all I could 
ed _’N’ ’e died ’ungry! Couldn’t you feed ’im? 

Iss Herberts Ted, I ’adn’t got nothin’ m the place 
nothin’ 1 ? ^ 5 011 £ et nothin’ > Wouldn’t nobody give you 

fesHmEHs iey was all away It was Bank ’Ohday, 
tea I ran short 

RD Ran short i Fine, ain’t it 1 An”c died o’ negleck! 
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Mrs Harris. [With some asperity .] No, ’e didn’t, Ted Herberts. 

Heath haxcelleraied by negleck was tlie 

Ted. Cellerated be damned 1 [To his wife] Do you mean to say 
as you _ adn t nothin’— nothin’? W’y— ’adn't you bought 
nothin m? a 

Mrs Herberts. ’0 w could I buy anything in, Ted ? I ’adn’t got 

no money. I ’d pawned me bes’ blouse ’n’ 

Ted. Wouldn’t nobody lend you nothing? 

Mrs Herberts. [With sweet reasonableness.] They couldn’t be 
expected to keep on, Ted. 

Ted M01 Gawd! [To others fiercely.] You let Benny die, you 

Mrs Herberts. It was all through it being Bank ’Oliday, Ted 
an ewery one that busy on Saturday. ! E ’ad ’is cough, Ted. 
i didn t know w’ich way to turn, straight I didn’t! Charlie 
dng, e lent me arf a crahn, but I got Benny’s med’ein’ ’n’ 
advice wi that. I counted on Mrs ’Arris, an’ she couldn’t 
obhge me. 

Ted. [Turning on Mrs Harris.] You 

Mrs, Herberts. Oh, but she ’ad before, Ted, straight she ’ad; 
n she s been that good ever since. So ’s everybody. I ’m 
sure the funeral must ’a’ cost poun’s an’ poun’s, an’ Mr ’Arris 
an Mr Pickard an J Walter an 5 Alfred 5 ave paid for it. every 
penny. r J J 

Ted. Paid-for it! That’s good! Paid for 'is funeral! You 
couldn t ave lent me the money to keep me out an’ workin’ 
lor im, could you? You couldn’t lend Lil ’ere the money to 
eed im while I was in prison? Call yourself pals! I don’t. 
Mrs Harris. Thank you. 

Ted. Ah! Thank you!’ When I come to your ’usband to 
f s f ™. to lend me a thick ’un t’wards me fine, ’e laughed fit 
0 " isself. Yus! An’ ol’ Pickard sed as ’ow fines didn’t 
ought to be paid. 

Charles Kiicg. I lent }mu ten bob. 

0 3 ’ 0U ol’ pal, an’ I ’ad it put away for me in prison 
Mw xr Oh, Gawd ! if you ’d sent to the governor, Lil. 
j Herberts. I didn’t know w’ich way to turn, Ted, straight 
, n The plums wot you ’d bought went bad wiv keepin’, 

Mof t00 ^ me a ^ a sudden 

s Harris. [With some feeling .] You ain't doin’ no good 
roundm on the pore young thing like that, Ted ’Erberts. 

1 °u cught t0 be a ' c °nifortm’ of ’er, not 

RD. tou mind your own business, 
t emintxe Chorus. W 7 ell! 
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Ted [Generally] Yus! 'Well!’ An’ get outside m> room, 
the ’ole blooming lot o' you 1 

Mrs Harris [Rather finely ] I ’m sure I’ve no v,^h— - 

MrsPife Thanh 3 ou for jour gratitude, Ted Erbertsl 

EsttLt Shut up, romper! 

Charles Ki^g [Coming deren left of Ted ] Look ere, ol Ted 
[//is tone is one of brotherly remonstrance ] I don't think as 
you ought to rahnd on them as ’as done all they could for 
jou, an' spent good money on ’avrn’ the little chap buried, 
an' all 

Ted I know you ’\c done jour best, of pal 

Mrs Pipe An’ vet ’at cn’t ? Thank y 011 1 

Charles Kmc [A wily] No one can't blame you for being 


[The scene is once more interrupted, this time by the entrance 
of Harris and Pickard, beartng between them a picture- 
frame of a couple of feet square, or thereabouts , wrapped 
infhtrsy paper 

Harris [Srriiry the master of the bouse ] Wot, Ted! 

Pickard [H tih similar cordiality J Out before your time 9 
Ted [Act responding ] Looks like it Wot do y ou want? 
Harris \\e\e got something ’ere for you an’ Mrs Trberts, 

Ted Me was going to [He plucks off the paper, revealing 

a cheap enlargement of a photograph of an anaemic-looking 
infant some six to eight months old ] There 1 Ain’t it like ’tm ? 

[//« pride is great 

[fl/ry Herberts regards the photograph with intense aimiraticn, 
of which an exclamation of ‘Chv 1 ’ is the culminating 
point Ted is only mystified by its sudden appearance 
Ted Were d’you get it 5 

Harris [Proudly] We ’ad it done as a little surprise for you 

We passed the 'at round among 

Ted [Calmly and slozdy ] M01 Gawd! If this ain’t the limit ! 

You [His rising passion suddenly finds rent in a whirl of 

the arm, with which he snatches the picture and flings il against 
the door,] Take the bloody thing attay ! 

,, Phi wife gives a genuine cry of pain and reproach 

Mrs Herberts Oh, Ted' Benny’s photograrf! An* w’en 
they ve ail been so kind to ust 

[The reproach in her voice fulls him up strangely He stares 
wildly about him On every face is the expression of 
commiseration— though not of appreciation of 
this outburst They are all still and uncomfortable He 
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A 'CRANFO RB' SKETCH 
Harold Brighouse 



JIrS GaSKejj. is an excellent author to steal from, but, though 
her novels are equally a possession of us all, a dramatic common 
or open space where ev ery dramatist has rights, Cranford offers 
perhaps the least promising field for stage adaptation 'The 
theatre is a terribly downright place, and the subtleties of the 
stage are the platitudes of life It was, therefore, purely in an 
experimental spint tha t I set out to see whether the fragile 
delicacy of Cranford could be translated with any measure of 
success into terms of the stage I began by taking a story which 
very well might have been, and almost was, m Cranford, and I 
pretended that my little town was not JIrs Gashell’s 1 Cranford 
but a neighbouring place rather hie it People read the result 
and said ‘But this is “Cranford”’ — which was precisely what 
I dared to hope they 7 might say It seemed to hint success But 
there remained the stage, the only test Cor any play Boohs are 
their authors’, but, m the making of a play , author, producer, 
actors, and audience trust all collaborate, and it is wise, in 
addition, to engage a good fairy to watch ov er the birth of one’s 
play Felfaire/j happened to be lucky Miss Irene Roohe is an 
actress of genius, that has been said before, but truth docs not 
stale with repetition Her performance m FeUascert was a thing 
of wistful beauty, and it is first to Miss Roohe's acting, and 
second to Mr Milton P_osir.tr’ s skilled producing, that I trae the 
success which this little play achieved on the stage 
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Produced by Mr Milton Posners Repertory Company* cl the 
Princes' Theatre, Manchester, on Monday, i liA April T9 1 5> 
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The scene is the parlour of Miss Lucinda Baines at Cranford, in 
June 1859. It is the room of an old maid of the period, over- 
crowded with fragile furniture, spattered with antimacassars and 
china. The room is filled with the bright light of a simmer’s 
morning. Bushes and green hedge are seen through the window, 
centre. The door is left. 

Susan Crowthcr, a ruddy country girl of twenty-two, shows in Helen 
Masters, a young lady of the same age, in summer outdoor clothes. 

Susan. Miss Baines says, will you please take a seat, Miss Masters, 
and she ’ll be down in a minute. 

Helen. [Not sitting] Susan, go at once and tell your mistress 
I shall be seriously offended if she has gone upstairs to change 
her cap on my account. 

Susan. [Severely] Miss Baines would not think of receiving a 
visitor without changing her cap, Miss Masters. 

Helen. I am not a visitor here, and, if I am, this is an early 
morning-call and 

Susan. [Finally] Miss Baines is changing her cap and there ’s 
an end of it. She won’t be long. 

Helen. [Defeated, sitting] Oh, I am sorry, but this was my only 
opportunity of seeing her. I return to London this afternoon 

Susan. [Awed] By the train, miss? 

Helen. [S»k 7 wi£.] Yes. 

Susan. You have more courage than I have. 

Helen. Tell me, Susan, your mistress keeps well? 

Susan. She’s well enough. Will worry herself, you know. 
Solomon has been a great disappointment to her. 

Helen. Solomon? Who is Solomon ? 

Susan. Solomon is the cat. He had kittens, and the shock 
nearly sent Miss Baines to her bed. 

Helen. Oh, dear! 

Susan. We still call her Solomon because she ’s used to it, but 
things will never be the same again. Miss Baines feels that 
Solomon has deceived her. 
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Helen And you, Susan? , 

Susan Oh, I am quite well Miss— [pattsmg awkwardly, then) 

— Miss Masters 1 

Helen Yes Nothing wTOng? 

Susan No, but— Miss Masters — you art one the mistress listens 
to She 's — there is one thing that sorely troubles me, and, if 

you would speak a word for me, I ’m sure 

Helen What is it, Susan? 

Susan Well, miss, when I came here ten years ago — straight 
from the charity school it was— Miss Bames said when she 
took me ‘ Now, Susan, no followers,’ she said, and I said* ‘No, 
mem, net er ’ 1 passed my word when I was too young to 
know, and there’s many wouldn’t keep it on that account, 
but- 

Helen Do you want followers, Susan? 

Susan No, miss, I don't Not followers One follower at a 
time 's enough for any woman 
Helen You ’ve somebody in mind? 

Susan I he seen James Brown look at me and I w ouldn’t say if 

it wasn’t for my promise but that James 

Helen I see 

Susan But I promised and I ’m not the one to break my word, 
only when 1 try to put it to the mistress it ’s as if she saw it 
coming, and there ’s something in her eye that stops me asking 
And it 's not as if she neser had a follower herself 
Helen [Ri«ng-J Susan 1 

Susan [Defending herself] , body can’t live ten years in 

Cranford without heann e n ,t Jd story of Miss Baines and 

Helen Hush, Susan 

Susan Well, it ’s true and, a hat ’s more, he ’s back from India 
now I ’’ve seen him 


Helen Mr Redfem r, back? 

Susan You spoke his name, not I Yes he *s back 
Helen When? 


Susan I only know T was carrying the basket y esterday while 
Miss Bames bought the grocery m Mr Wilson’s shop, and there 
was a gentleman inside when we went m, buying matches to 
light Jus cheroot 

Helen A cheroot in Cranford High Street 1 
r^sAv \ es, miss, and he raised his hat to Miss Bames , and she 
ga^e a jump and held my arm hard, and just said ‘Mr 
^ that— ‘Mr Redfem,’ and went on 
E b het « d nothing bad happened She 's & brave 
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woman, though I say it that ’s her own servant. And, if she 
had him once, why mayn’t I have James Brown? 

Helex. I will see what I can do, Susan. 

Enter Lucinda. She is a fragile old maid of fifty, delicate in her 
dress, with transparent complexion, grey clothes, and lace cap. 

Lucinda. Helen! 

Helen. Dear Miss Baines. [They kiss. Exit Anson.] Pardon 
this early call. 

Lucinda. You could not come too early, Helen. [They sit. 

Helen. This was my only chance. I arrived yesterday and 
return to-day. 

Lucinda. Cranford will not see much of you now. 

Helen. Now! 

Lucinda. I have heard the great news, Helen. You are 
betrothed. 

Helen. Yes, Miss Baines. [Pcnrc.] You do not wish me joy. 

Lucinda. Child, I have always wished you every joy. 

Helen. I want you to know Harry, Miss Baines. He is here 
with me, but I know no gentleman has entered your house as 
long as I remember, yet I hoped you might make an exception 
in my case. 

Lucinda. Helen, you are not asking me to receive your affianced 
husband in this house? 

Helen. Forgive the recklessness of my desire. I have so great 
a wish that Harr)’ should see this room where you taught me 
to work my samplers and to knit. 

Lucinda. I should take great pleasure in seeing him if I could 
meet him out. Here, as you know, I have no apartment 
suited for the entertainment of a gentleman. I should be in 
agonies for the safety of my china. I was for long uneasy 
about Solomon until I found that cats tread with the most 
prudent delicacy. But men’s movements are singularly lack- 
ing in grace. 

Helen. Ham- is very gentle. 

Lucinda. Without doubt, my dear. But a man is so much 
in the way in a house. He must himself feel out of 
place. 

Helen. [Smiling.] Would you have them live in the stables? 

Lucinda. I make no rule for others, Helen. For myself, I am 
quite decided. 

Helen. And for Susan too? 

Lucinda. Susan, my dear? 
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Helen Susan is in lov e, but she -prill not break the promise made 

to von , , 

Llcisda My dear, 1 said, ‘No followers,’ and I meant no fol- 
lowers If Susan 15 in love she has her fortnightly evening, 
and I am broad-minded enough not to ask too closely with 
whom she walks to the Dorcas Meeting, but my kitchen is 
no place for Susan’s sw eetheart Men of our own order speak 
habitually in s oices too loud for a room, let alone one tfl 
Susan's class 

Helen [Pleading] She finds it lonely, I am afraid 

Lucinda Susan has her work 

Helen Da you never feel lonely here in the dark vfinter- 
eieiungs? 

Lucinda Lonely, child? I used to be afraid of loneliness, and 
once, when there had been some burglaries in Cranford, I did 
think how much safer I should hast felt with a husband by my 
side Does it shock you to hear me talk of husbands? 

Helen No, no I try not to speak the word my self, because 1 
know that one should not before the time, but it cannot really 
be immodest 

Llcixda Yes, I remember the time when I looked forward to 
bong mamed as much as any one, but the person I once 
thought I might be married to went far away because I said 
‘ No * w hen I didn't mean it , only he thought I did , and I don’t 
know to this day why I did say ‘No’ when all pf me was 
throbbing to say ‘ Yes ’ Oh, Helen, Helen , be very happy with 
J our Harry Thank God jaw did not say ‘ No * 

Helen I hope I am a mode*' „m u, Miss Barnes I said ‘No’ 
twice, but Harry asked three times, and at the third I thought 
it became me to yield 

Lucinda Mr Redfern asked but once and then he went away 
Helen Mr Redfern f 


Lucinda That was his name I did not mean to mention it 
Pray forget I did so, Helen Old memories are best forgotten 
Helen Mr Redfern But Miss Baines there is still 
the future 

Lucinda No, there are ghosts of the past that are hard to lay, 
but for me there is Ro future I ha\e lived so long with my 
shadows that I should fe 3 t the light 
Helen Your shadows? 

Uosda. Oh, you will not come to live m the shadow-world 
j 1 ? ^ hght your husband and your children are waiting 

0-HQ C11 1 1 rlCT levy* ♦ r . ru -. wnJ - > *** 
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Helen. You make me feel ashamed. 

Lucinda. Ashamed? Whatever for? Be proud of life and joy. 

Helen. I have so much. I want so much and you are contented 
with so little. 

Lucinda. I? Life is for the young, life and the golden day. 
For me, age and the shadows. Yes, Helen, I used to be afraid 
of loneliness. I used to weep because the days were long and 
the nights were longer still. 

Helen. And now? 

Lucinda. Now I have the children of my dreams. They are 
just like other people’s children, Helen, only' mine are all, all 
my own. They don’t grow up. They don’t grow big and 
clumsy'. They are always small and neat, and beautiful and 
well-behaved. They come to me when I am alone, and then, 
j'ou see, I am not alone. They' sit upon those seats that I keep 
near the fire, so that in winter they can watch the glow — that 
is Mary's, and the little hassock there is John’s — and their 
boots are never dirty, and they don’t disturb the antimacassars, 
and their voices are soft and low. And in the night I have 
wakened with the clasp of their arms about my' neck, and my' 
darlings put up their little mouths to mine to be kissed just 
as I ’ve seen real babies do to real mothers. 

Helen. I wonder if it is better so. 

Lucinda. [ With energy .] No, no. Never. Forget this, Helen. 
I have spoken things I did not mean to speak. Tell me more 
of your betrothal. Is y'our trousseau far advanced? You 
must have lavender from my garden. Lavender for one’s 
dresses and rose-leaves for one’s rooms. And I have both 
for you. 

Enter Susan. 

Susan. [Awkwardly.] Miss Baines. 

Lucinda. What is it, Susan ? 

Susan. There ’s a gentleman at the door, and he is asking for you. 

Lucinda. A gentleman ! 

Susan. [ Volubly.] Oh, Miss Baines, if you please, it ’s the 
gentleman we saw yesterday in Mr Wilson’s shop, only he is 
dressed grander still to-day. I told him you couldn’t see 
him, but I might as well have talked at the wall of a house. 

Lucinda. [Paarcf, then collects her courage.] I will see him, 
Susan, please. 

Susan. [Staggered.] In here ? 

Lucinda. Yes. 
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Susan Save us, what goings-on I [Exj< 

Lucinda Helen, stand by me This is my hour of trial. 

Don’t leave me, child 
Helen Not if you wish me to remain 

Lucinda My courage is not all I could desire Thank Goa, you 
are here, Helen It ’s a mercy you came and I changed my 
cap for y ou 

Helen You ’re looking splendid, dear, you have a colour 
Lucinda I am all of a twitter Is my cap straight? 


Helen You are perfect 

Lucinda Helen, what should I offer him? Do gentlemen take 
gooseberry wine? Do they dnnk tea in the morning? I 
don’t know anything I am so ignorant of men 
Helen He will not want anything but you 

[Enter Susan, smirking, and Charles Redfem Exti Susan 
vnlhout announcing Redjern ts a spare, soldierly figure 
of fifty-fire, grey-hatred, very brorrn, dressed carefully 
He is shy, talking at one moment as if addressing a squad, 
then, remembering, is subdued for a time before resuming 
his usual commanding tone 


Lucinda [ffotnng ] Mr Redfem 

Redtern [Ehnnrg ] Colonel, madam, co’onel, retired from the 
service of the East India Company 
Lucinda [Introducing J Colonel Redfem My goddaughter, 
Miss Masters [They bow 

Redfekn Your servant, madam 

Lucinda. Will you sit down, colonel? {Redfem loofcf doubtfully } 

* er That chair is stronger than it looks I think y ou 
have no cause lor apprehension 
Redfern [Sitting ] I thank you, madam 

[/I »r a very loic chair and his long legs make him acutely 
conscious of it 

Lucinoa May I offer you refreshment, colonel? A little goose- 
berry wine, or 

Redfern I thank you, no I do not like gooseberries 

[He looks at Helen, resenting her presence Pause 
Lucinda [Embarassed but brat e ] You must find Cranford a dull 
place after your martial career, Colonel Redfem 
Redfern I find it very pleasant to he back m England 
UUC1NDA It is safer, I have no doubt Did you find the 
Asiatics very fierce? 

[G'fifictng at Helen] I have not come here to talk 
about myself. Miss Baines 
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Lucinda. But yours has been an adventurous life. Surely 

Redfern. Pardon me, madam, a soldier’s tales are not for a 
lady’s ear. My life is of less interest to you than yours is to me. 

Lucinda. Mine! But I 

Redfern. [Rtst/ig.] Yes. That is what I have come to hear, 
and as Miss Masters is your goddaughter she must know all 
about you, and I fear it would only weary her to hear you 
telling me. 

Lucinda. I am sure Helen will not mind. I have nothing to 
tell. 

Helen. [Firing.] Yes, Colonel Redfern, I ought to leave you 
two old friends together. 

Lucinda. [Rising, f Tightened.] But, Helen! Colonel, your arrival 
interrupted us. Helen was telling me of her betrothal. 

Redfern. [Boieing.] I congratulate Miss Masters. 

Helen. Thank you. Colonel Redfern. 

Lucinda. Go on, Helen. 

Helen. Really, Miss Baines, there is nothing more to tell. 

Redfern. Ah! And so? 

Helen. May I have a word with Susan before I go? 

Lucinda. You are not going ! 

Helen. I must. 

Lucinda. But 

Helen. I will step in later on to say farewell. Good morning, 
Colonel Redfern. 

Redfern. [ Opening door and bozcing .] Good morning. Miss 
Masters, [or she passes him] and bless you for a sensible girl. 
[E.vif Helen. lie turns from dosing door and speaks com- 
niandmgly.] Now, Lucy. 

Lucinda. [Faintly protesting.] Colonel Redfern ! 

Redfern. I remind you, Lucy, that my Christian name is 
Charles. 

Lucinda. I had not forgotten. 

Redfern. Nor the last time you called me by it, I warrant. 
This very room, wasn’t it? I never had such a downfall in 
my life. In I came, found you alone, popped the question, 
and when you rapped out your ‘No’ I could have dropped 
through the floor for simple wonderment, I ’d made so sure 
you were only waiting to be asked. I ’ve taken some gruelling 
in my time, but I was never harder hit than on that day — how 
many ? — twenty-five years ago ? 

Lucinda. Twenty-five years, three months, ten days. It was 
March seventeenth, 1 S 34 . 

*D9 47 
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Reacts* Ah> So you \e not forgotten No, nor I Norths 
TV ay I cut and nn tiLc a w hipped dog w ith my tad betw «n my 
1e<*s— all the way to India as fast as sail and svmd would carry 
me Ard do vou know, Lucy, I’ve been trying ever since 
the day I landed there to get home again For twenty-in e 
T ears I \c been trying That 's whs 1 never wrote 1 always 
expect etl to be here myself as quickly as a letter At first I 
couldn’t get W,e, and if I had I couldn’t hate paid my 
passage, and when I got lease I had fever, and when I re- 
covered trom the lever 1 'd to go on active service— and when 

I was better from mv wound 

LtciMH You were wounded 1 

Redfern A trifle that time, hut it kept me there till the next 
affair, and so it ’s gone on all these vears till the Mutiny came, 
and I went through that without a scratch, and thought it 
time to send ms papers in and make for home And that ’s 
the last word L ’ll say about myself Now , Lucy , what have 
you been doing 5 
Lucindv P laving at home 

Redfirn Do sou know what home means to me? I used to 
hear the other fellows talk of home — mothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, vvr es, and children Home meant something to us 
alt It meant Cranfonl to me 
Ltcivo v But \ on hadn't vised to U\ e in Cranford 
Redf&rn You did, and Cranford meant you Lucy, don’t you 
know why I have come home 5 
Lucinda Have you not reached the age lor retirement? 
Redfekn Age? I am as young as on the day I went away. 
I 'i e come to ask vou a question, Lucy It ’s the doubt that 
h> heavy on my mind the day I landed m India, and made 
me want to take the oeNt skip home, and it 's not grown less 
since then It's this— suppose I hadnt listened to you, 
suppose I had asked again , would you still ha\ e told me *No ’ ? 
Llcindv How can I tell what I should hate said? 

Red FERN Come, Lucy, you bad the date off pat You ’d not 
forgotten that 

Lucjndv It is all so many years ago 
Redterv You mean I am to let bygones be bygones 
Ltctsov If you please. Colonel Redfera 
Redfern No, madam, I do not please But I obey. The 
past is past — but there remains the future 

Are >0 ’ J £Cin S to make i our future home in Cranford, 
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Redfern. I hope so, Lucy. I shall stay on at the ‘George’ 
until I ’ve looked round and then, I trust, anchorage. 

Lucinda. Then no doubt we shall have friends in common at 
.whose houses we may chance to meet sometimes. 

Redfern. Other people’s houses! You’re a cordial hostess, 
Lucy. 

Lucinda. Colonel Redfern, you have recalled the occasion when 
last you visited me. Sly father was already dead, and, since 
the day of your call, no gentleman has entered my house until 
to-day. Your coming here breaks all my rules. 

Redfern. Then I think it ’s time you had a little male society. 

Lucinda. This is an old maid’s house. 

Redfern. Old maid be hanged. I beg your pardon, Lucy. A 
soldier’s bluntness. But I am seeing you now as I saw you 
then with your bonny face and those dear blue eyes with what 
I fancied was the love-light in them, though now I know that 
it was just the sunshine of your soul, and the smile that has 
made my fever-bed a thing of joy because I could lie still and 
think of you and — and — yes, madam, I will say it — the neatest 
ankle in the world peeping out below your petticoats. The 
Lord forgive me for recalling such a thing, but you wouldn't 
believe the comfort that ankle ’s been to me in India. 

Lucinda. Colonel, hadn’t you better rub your eyes ? 

Redfern. Why, madam? 

Lucinda. To see me as I am. 

Redfern. I see no change. It might have been yesterday. 

Lucinda. You are laughing at me. 

Redfern. I do not laugh at my divinity. 

Lucinda. Then it is your pleasure, sir, to be gallant, and I 
suggest you find a better subject for your gallantry than a 
lean and wrinkled 

Redfern. Lucy, have you a looking-glass? 

Lucinda. I see my wrinkles in it every day. 

Redfern, Your glass tells lies. 

Lucinda. Colonel, I am too old for compliments. May I ask 
you to state what is the object of your visit ? 

Redfern. The object, madam? Upon my word, you are a 
little short. 

Lucinda. I find you, sir, a little long. 

Redfern, Very well, madam, I will be brief. It is not the 
custom of the Service to beat about the bush. I have an 
object, and the object is to ask you to be my wife. It ’s the 
second time of asking, Lucy, and it ’s a plaguy long time since 
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the first, but that w as not my fault It ’s the lady’s privilege 
to change her mind \\ on’t you change y ours ? 

Leers da Yes, Charles, my mind is changed 
Redfern {Approaching gladly] Lucy ^ 

Lccivda. [Backing iniA hand up j You do not understand 
Redferv I understand that you hate changed your mind, 
and 


Leaves Charles, w hen I said ‘No,’ it was my lips that spoke. 
My mind, my heart were aching to say 'Yes’ — fit e-and-twenty 
} ears ago To-day I am all united when I answ er * No ’ 
Redferv Ah, but I ’ll not take ‘No* this time I ’ll ask and 
ask again until 

Lucivtu Till what, Charles* Till I become a girl again? 

i our asking will not bring back my j outh, nor yours 
Redff.ev Mine? Time does not matter if lose keeps younir 
Lucinda Has yours kept young? 

Redferv It is young and fresh and stTong as on the day I 
went away It ’s nev er flagged It’s - 

* Wld ted ^ ou "^5 Because you went away 
n id a great career m India You put >our love aside and 
filled your mind with other thoughts 
Redfhrv Not filled 

Lc "T da 0h « sparing me a small recess, securely sealed, as I 
t L ^P TT1 )' autumR plums You took it out sometimes, that 
tSfXlt * P 0 ^ Up and put lfc back m lts recess until 

W B^W 3 " "f °; er ^ g a ' e >ou leisure for another 
1 d no ^P^ndid wars to occupy my mind I had 

cre^t undl Trm UP ° n l° Ve , t0 kee P u fresh The pam was 
S y 2 r w 1T S t0 k h *^ he °P“ ^re Tune put a halo 

rS^rv ^ , me ’ but Timc kd3ed muie >ou 
ZZ t0 ° late Love doesn’t die It 

LcmS. ut V Am > ° ,jrs t0 Lf e 

to f “ man I y°>” Charles, I .ant 

„ ™ 1 d ° '“ k «" <»PP‘- 

Recferx And what hate I? 

iT* ' ' ” l “ e ^ hie, a lull hie, Charles, a man". 

KEMEav I has e lived on hones r i 

“ ‘ "" " ,,ST “ S 

toreer Forme'toJiuophe **“ tavt brcu S ht a great 
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Redfern. Then — then is there no hope for me, Lucy? 

Lucinda. None. 

Redfern. [Moving towards door.] In India, I have not known 
defeat. 

Lucinda. You are back in England now, colonel. 

Redfern. Colonel! 

Lucinda. [Extending hand.] Good-bye, Charles. 

Redfern! [Taking it, appealingly.] Lucy! [She shakes her head.] 
Good-bye. 

[Exit Redfern. Lucy sits , opens the locket she wears on a 
chain round her -neck and buries it against her face, 
kissing it. 

Enter Helen softly. 

Helen. May I come in? 

Lucinda. [Closing locket.] Helen, did I disappoint you greatly 
when I said I could not receive your Harry? 

Helen. We both hoped very much that he might come. 

Lucinda. Helen, tell him from me that he may come, just once, 
if he will nape his boots most carefully and sit there quietly 
in the centre of the room. 

Helen. Oh, thank you, Miss Baines. You can’t tell how much 
pleasure you will give us both. 

[Fart Helen. Miss Baines carefully straightens her anti- 
macassars. Susan knocks. 

Lucinda, Come in. 

Susan enters. 

Susan. [Miced.] Miss Baines ! 

Lucinda. What is it, Susan ? 

Susan. The gentleman. 

Lucinda. Yes ? 

Susan. He gave me this. [Silencing sovereign.] Am I to keep it, 
mem? 

Lucinda. Certainly, Susan. 

Susan. He said it was for a new gown or — or a present for my 
sweetheart and — oh, miss, I do not want a gown, and I do so 
want a sweetheart and I don’t care if it is forward to say it, 
for I do. 

Lucinda. You remember I said ‘No followers, 1 Susan. 

Susan. Yes, miss, I have not forgotten, nor likely to, neither. 

Lucinda. You are young, Susan. 

Susan. Not me. I ’m twenty-three in November. 
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Lucinda Yes, you 're young 

Susan Too ioun" lor a sweetheart, miss? 

Lucinda No, Susan I d:d say \ ou were to hat e no followers, 
but if }ou meet with a man >ou like and let me know, and 
I find on proper inquiry that he is respectable, I shall have no 
objection to his coming to see jou once a week, if he will 
promise to mote carefully in the kitchen and abstain from 
raising his voice 

Susan [Kneeling at Lucinda's feet 3 Oh, Miss Baines 1 

Lucinda [Stmpty ) God forbid that I should gneve any young 
hearts 
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Sniggers and Bill are talking, the Toff is reading a paper. 
Albert sits a little apart. 

Sniggers. What ’s his idea, I wonder? 

Bill. I don’t know. 

Sniggers. And how much longer will he keep us here? 

Bill. We ’ve been here three days. 

Sniggers. And ’aven’t seen a soul. 

Bill. And a pretty penny it cost us when he rented the pub. 
Sniggers. ’Ow long did ’e rent the pub for? 

Bill. You never know with him. 

Sniggers. It ’s lonely enough. 

Bill. ’Ow long did you rent the pub lor, Toffy? 

[The Toff continues to read a sporting paper; he takes no 
notice of what is said. 

Sniggers. ’E’s such a toff. 

Bill. Yet ’e ’s clever, no mistake. 

Sniggers. Those clever ones are the beggars to make a muddle. 
Their plans are clever enough, but they don’t work, and then 
the)' make a mess of things much worse than you or me. 

Bill. Ah. 

Sniggers. I don’t like this place. 

Bill. Why not ? 

Sniggers. I don’t like the looks of it. 

Bill. He’s keeping us here because here those niggers cant 
find us. The three heathen priests what was looking for us 
so. But we want to go and sell our ruby soon. 

Albert. There ’s no sense in it. 

Bill. Why not, Albert? 

Albert. Because I gave those black devils the slip in Hull. 
Bill. You give ’em the slip, Albert? 

Albert. The slip, all three of them. The fellows with the gold 
spots on their foreheads. I had the ruby then and I give them 
the slip in Hull. 

Bill. How did you do it, Albert? 

Albert. I had the ruby and they were following me. . . . 

93 
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Bill Who told them y ou had the rub) ? \ ou didn t show it ? 
Albert No But they kind of know 
Sniccers They kind of know, Albert? 

Albert Yes, they knovk if jou \e got it A\etl, they sort of 
mouched after me, and I tells a policeman, and he says, oh 
they were only three poor niggers and they w ouldn t hurt me 
Ugh 1 When I thought of w hat the) did in Malta to poor old 
Jim 

Bill Yes and to George in Bombay before we started 
SNIGGERS Ugh 1 

Bill Why didn’t you give ’em in charge? 

Albert What about the ruby, Bill ? 

Bill Ah' 

Albert Well, I did better than, that I walks up and down 
through Hull I walks slow enough And then I turns a 
comer ard I runs I never seen a comer but I turns it But 
sometimes I let a comer pass just to fool them I twists 
about like a hare Then I sits down and waits No priests 
Sniggers What? 

Albert No heathen black denis with gold spots on their face 
I give ’em the slip 
Bill Well done, Albert 

Sniggers [After o ngi of content ] Why didn’t you tell us? 
Albert ’Cause ’e won’t let you speak ’E ’s got ’is plans and 
’e thinks v, e re silly folk Things must be done ’is way And 
all the time I ’ve give ’em the slip Might ’ave ’ad one o’ them 
crooked knives in him before now but for me who give ’em 
the slip in Hull 
Bill Well done, Albert 

Sniggers Do you hear that, Tofly? Albert has give ’em the 
slip 

The Toff Yes, 1 hear 

Sniggers Well, what do you say to that? 

The Totf Oh Well done, Albert 
Albert And what a* y ou going to do? 

The Toff Going to wait 

Albert Don’t seem to know what ’e ’s waiting for 
Sniggers It ’s a nasty place 

Albert It *s getting silly. Bill Our money’s gone and we 
want to sell the ruby Let ’s get on to a town 
Btii But e ’w un’t come 
Albert Then we ’ll leav e him 
niggers We ’ll be all right if we keep away from Hull 
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Albert. We ’ll go to London. 

Bill. But ’e must ’ave ’is share. 

Sniggers. All right. Only let ’s go. [To the Toff.) We ’re 
going, do you hear? Give us the ruby. 

The Toff, Certainly. 

[He gives them a ruby from his waistcoat pocket; it is the 
size of a small heals egg. 

[He goes on reading Ins paper. 

Albert. Come on. Sniggers. 

[Exeunt Albert and Sniggers. 

Bill. Good-bye, old man. We ‘11 give you your fair share, but 
there ’s nothing to do here, no girls, no halls, and we must sell 
the ruby. 

The Toff. I ’m not a fool, Bill. 

Bill. No, no, of course not. Of course you ain’t, and you ’ve 
helped us a lot. Good-bye. You ’ll say good-bye. 

The 1 off. Oh, yes. Good-bye. 


[Still reads paper. Exit Bill. 

[The Toff puts a revolver on the table beside him and goes on 
with his paper. 

Sniggers. [Out of breath.] We ’ve come back, Toffy. 

The Toff. So you have. 

Albert. Toffy — how did they get here? 

The Toff. They walked, of course. 

Albert. But it ’s eighty miles. 

Sniggers, Did you know they were here. Toffy? 

piE Toff. Expected them about now. 

Albert. Eighty miles. 

Bill. Toffy, old man — what are we to do? 

Ihe Toff. Ask Albert. 

If they can do things like tin's there ’s no one can save us 
but you. Toffy — I always knew you were a clever one. We 
won’t be fools any more. We ’ll obey you, Toffy. 

Die Toff. You ’re brave enough and strong enough. There 
isn’t many that would steal a ruby eye out of an idol’s head, 
and such an idol as that was to look at, and on such a night. 
p ou ’ r u brave enough. Bill. But you ’rc all three of you 
fools. Jjm would have none of my plans and where’s Jim? 
And George. What did thev do to him? 

diggers. Don’t, Toffy! 

ire Toff. Well, then, your strength is no use to you. You 
R'ant cleverness; or they ’ll have you the nay that they had 
George and Jim. 
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The Toff These black priests would follow you round the vs orld 
in circles Year after year, till they got their idol’s eye And 
if we died with it they ’d follow our grandchildren That fool 
thinks he can escape men like that by running round three 
streets tn the town of Hull ( 

Albert God s truth, you ’aien’t escaped them, because they re 
’err 

The Toff So I supposed 
Albert You supposed^ 

The Toff \es, I believe there’s no announcement in the 
society papers But I took this country seat especially to 
receive them There 's plenty of room if you dig, it is 
pleasantly situated, and, what is most important, it is in a 
very quiet neighbourhood So I am at home to them this 
afternoon 

Bill Well, jou 're a deep one 

The Toff And remember you ’ve only roy wits between >ou 
and death, and don’t put your futile plans against those of an 
educated gentleman 

Albert If you ’re a gentleman why don’t >ou go about among 
gentlemen instead of the likes of us* 

The Toff Because I was too clever for them as I am too clever 
for you 

Albert Too clever for them? 

The Toff I never lost a game of cards in my life 
Bill You never lost a game' 

The Toff Not when there was monev on it 
Bill Well, well 

The Toff Have a game of poker? 

All No, thanks 

The Toff Then do as you ’re told 
Bill All right. Toffy 

Sniggers I saw something just then Hadn’t we better draw 
the curtains? 

The Toff No 
Sniggers What? 

The Toff Don’t draw the curtains 
Sniggers Oh, all nght 

Toffy, they can see us One doesn’t let the enemy 
do that I don’t see why 

BiLtruT ° f <» u tse l ou don’t 
bill Oh, all right, Tofty 


[Alf begin to puU out revolvers 
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The Toff. [Putting his ototi a to ay.] No revolvers, please. 

Ax.bf.rt. Why not? 

The Toff. Because I don’t want any noise at my part) 7 . We 
might get guests that hadn’t been invited. Knives are a 
different matter. 

[All draw knives. The Toff signs io them not to draw them 
yet. The Toff has already taken back his ruby. 

Bill. I think they ’re coming, Toffy. 

The Toff. Not yet. 

Albert. When will they come ? 

The Toff. Wien I am quite ready to receive them. Not 
before. 

Sniggers. I should like to get this over. 

The Toff. Should you? Then we ’ll have them now. 

Sniggers. Now? 

The Toff. Yes. Listen to me. You shall do as you see me 
do. You will all pretend to go out. I ’ll show you how. 
I ’ve got the ruby. When they see me alone they will come 
for their idol’s eye. 

Bill. How can they tell like this which of us has it? 

The Toff. I confess I don’t know, but they seem to. 

Sniggers. What will you do when they come in? 

The Toff. I shall do nothing. 

Sniggers. What? 

The Toff. They will creep up behind me. Then my friends, 
Sniggers and Bill and Albert, who gave them the slip, will do 
what they can. 

Bill. All right, Toffy. Trust us. 

The Toff. If you ’re a little slow you will see enacted the 
cheerful spectacle that accompanied the demise of Jim. 

Sniggers. Don’t, Toffy. We ’ll be there all right. 

The Toff. Very well. Now watch me. 

[He goes past the windows to the inner door right; he opens it 
inwards , and then under cover of the open door he slips 
down on his knees and closes it, remaining on the inside , 
appearing to have gone out. He signs to the others, who 
understand. Then he appears to re-enter tn the same 
manner. 

The Toff. Now. I shall sit with my back to the door. Y ou 
go out one by one so far as our friends can make out. Crouch 
very low, to be on the safe side. They mustn't see you 
through the window. 

[Bill makes his sham exit. 
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The Toff Remember, no revolvers The police are, I be- 
lieve, proverbially inquisitive 

[The other two follow BtU All three are tune crouching inside 

Ike door right The Toff puts the ruby bcstie him on the 
table He lights a cigarette 

[The door in back opens so slowly that you. can hardly say at 
what moment it began The Toff picks up hts paper 

\A Native of India wriggles along the floor ever so slowly, 
seeking caver from chairs He mar.es left where the Toff 
ti The three sailors are right Sniggers and Albert 
lean forward Bill’s arm keeps them back An arm- 
chair had better conceal them from the Indian The 
black Priest nears the Toff 

[BiU Hatches to see if any more are coming Then he leaps 
forward alone (he has taken his boots off) and knives the 
Priest 

f The Priest tries to shout, but BtlTs left hand ts over hi s mouth 

[The Toff continues to read his sporting paper He never looks 
round 

Bill [Solto tore] There’s only one. Toffy What shall 
vie do? 

The Toff [II ithout turning hts head ] Only one ? 

Bill Yes 

The Toff IV ait a moment Let me think [Still apparently 
absorbed in his paper ] Ah, yes You go back, Bill We 
must attract another guest Now are you ready? 

Bill Yes 


The Toff All right You -—*1 now see my demise at my 
Yorkshire residence Y' u most receive guests for me [He 
leaps up in full mew of the window, flings up both arms and falls 
on to the floor near the dead Priest ] Now be ready 

[His eyes close 

[There is a long pause Again the door opens , very, very 
shady Another Priest creeps in He has three golden 
spats upon his forehead He looks round, then he creeps 

up to hit cor,ipanian and turns him over and looks inside 
each of hts clenched hands Then he looks at the re- 
cumbent Toff Then he creeps towards him BtU slips 
after Attn and knives him hkt the other, Wlh hts left hand 
over hts mouth 

Bill. voce ] We ’ve only got two. Toffy 
The Toff Still another 7 

Bill What’ll we do? 
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The Toff. [Sitting up.] Hum. 

Bile. This is the best way, much. 

The Toff. Out of the question. Never play the same came 
twice. 

Bill. Why not. Toffy? 

The Toff. Doesn’t work if you do. 

Bill. When? 

The Toff. I have it, Albert. You will now walk into the room. 

i showed you how to do it. 

Albert. Yes. 

The Toff. Just run over here and have a fight at this window 
with these two men. 

Albert. But the3’ >r e 

Ti 5 : . )| Toff - Tes, they’re dead, my perspicuous Albert. But 
Bill and I are going to resuscitate them. Come on. 

_ [Bill picks up a body under Ike arms. 
i he Toff. That ’s right, Bill. [Does the same .] Come and help 
us, Sniggers. [Sniggers comes.] Keep low, keep low. Wave 
arms a ' J0Ut ^ Sniggers. Don’t show yourself. Now, 
Albert, oyer you go. Our Albert is slain. Back you get. Bill. 
Back, Sniggers. Still, Albert. Mustn’t move when he comes. 
Not a muscle. 

[A face appears at the window and stays for some time. Then 
the door opens and looking craftily round the third Priest 
enters. He looks at his companions' bodies and turns 
round. He suspects something. He lakes up one of the 
knives and with a knife in each hand he puts his back to 
the wall. He looks to the left and right. 
liie Toff. Come on. Bill. 

[The Priest rushes to the door. The Toff knives the last Priest 
from behind. 

The Toff. A good day’s work, my friends. 

Bill. Well done, Toffy. Oh, you are a deep one. 

Albert. A deep one if ever there was one. 

Sxiggers. There ain’t any more. Bill, are there? 

Ihr Toff. No more in the world, my friend. 

Bill. Ay, that ’s all there are. There were only three in the 
temple. Three priests and their beastly idol. 

Albert. What is it worth, Toffy? Is it worth a thousand 
pounds? 

The I off. It ’s worth all they ’ve got in the shop. Worth just 
whatever we like to ask for it. 

Albert. Then we ’re millionaires now. 
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Tee Tgti Yes, and what vs important, we no longer hat e 
any heirs 

But We ’ll have to sell it now 

Albert Tltat won’t be easy It ’s a pity it isn t small and we 
had half a dozen Hadn't the idol any other on him? 

Bill No, he was green jade all over and only had this one eye 
He had it m the middle of his forehead, and was a long sight 
uglier than anything else in the world 
Sniggers I 'm sure we ought all to be very grateful to Tony 
Bill And indeed we ought 

Albert If it hadn’t ’as e been for him 

Bill Yes, if it hadn’t a’ been for old Toffy 
Sniggers He 's a deep one 

The Toff Well, you see, I just have a knack of foreseeing things. 
Sniggers, I should think you did 

Bill Why I don’t suppose anything happens that our Toff 
doesn't foresee Does it, ToSy? 

The Toff Well, I don’t think it does, Bill I don’t think it 
often does 

Bill Life is no more than just a game of cards to our old Toff 
Tbe Ton Well, we he taken these fellows’ tnck 
Sniggers [Going to the icindow } ft wouldn’t do for any one to 
see them 


The Toff Oh, nobody will coroe this way We ’re all atone on 
a moor 

Bill Where will we put them? 

The Toff Bury them in the cellar but there 's no hurry. 

Bill And what then. Toffy? 

Tee Toff, Why then we ’ll go to London and upset the ruby 
business We have really come through this job very nicely 
Bill I think the first thing that we ought to do is to give a 
little supper to old Toffy We 11 bury these fellows to-night 
Albert Yes, let ’s' 

Sniggers The v ery thing 

Bill And we ’ll all dunk his health 

Albert Good old Toffy 

Sniggers, He ought to have been a general or a premier 

[Tkty gd botllts from cupboard, etc, 
lee Toff Well, ws \e earned our bit of a supper, 

, , [They sit down 

thing 811 tH H?re ’ S t0 old To6y wh ° E 11 ”*®* every- 

Albert and Sniggers Good old Toffy 
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Bill. Toffy who saved our lives and made our fortunes. 

Albert and Sniggers. Hear. Hear. 

The Toff And here ’s to Bill who saved me twice to-night. 
Bill. Couldn t have done it but for your cleverness. Toffy. 
Sniggers. Hear, hear. Hear, hear. 

Albert. He foresees everything. 

Bill. A speech, Toffy. A speech from our general. 

All. Yes, a speech. 

Sniggers. A speech. 

The Toff Well, get me some water. This whisky ’s too much 
for my head, and I must keep it clear till our friends are safe 
in the cellar. 

Bill. Water. Yes, of course. Get him some water, Sniggers. 
Sniggers. We don’t use water here. Where shall I get it? 

Bill. Outside in the garden. 


Albert. Here ’s to fortune. 

Bill. Here ’s to Albert Thomas, Esquire. 
The Toff. Albert Thomas, Esquire. 
Albert. And William Tones, Esquire. 

Trrr- -r . 


[Ew/7 Sniggers. 
[They all drink. 
[He drinks. 
[He drinks. 


i HE Toff. William Jones, Esquire. [The Toff and Albert drink. 
„ [Re-enter Sniggers terrified. 

Ihe.Toff. Hullo, here’s Jacob Smith, Esquire, J.P., alias 
Sniggers, back again. 

niggers. Toffy, I ’ve been a-thinking about my share in that 
ruby. I don't want it. Toffy, I don’t want it. 
fHE 1 off. Nonsense, Sniggers, nonsense. 

Sniggers. You shall have it, Toffy, you shall have it yourself, 
only say Sniggers has no share in this ’ere ruby. Say it Toffy, 
say it. 

ill. Want to turn informer. Sniggers? 

Sniggers. No, no. Only I don’t want the ruby. Toffy. . . . 

-t he, Toff. No more nonsense, Sniggers, we ’re all in together in 
mis, if one hangs we all hang; but they won’t outwit me. 
Besides, it ’s not a hanging affair, they had their knives. 
Sniggers. Toffy, Toffy, I always treated you fair. Toffy. I 
was always one to say, give Toffy a chance. Take back my 
share, Toffy. 

The Toff. What ’s the matter? What are you driving at? 
Sniggers. Take it back, Toffy. 

He Toff. Answer me, what are you up to? 
niggers. I don’t want my share any more. 

,LL - Have you seen the police? [Albert pulls out his knife. 
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Tite Toff No, no kniv es, Albert. 

Albert ’What then 5 . 

Tee Toff The honest truth in open court, bamng the ruby 

W e were attached 
Sniggers There ’$ no police 
Tee Totf Well, then, what's the matter? 

Bill Out with it 
Sniggers I swear to God 
Albert Well? 

The Toff Don’t interrupt 

Sniggers I swear I saw something : that I didn't like 
The Toff What you didn't like ? 

Sniggers [In lean ] } Toff) , Toffy, take it back Take my 
share Say you take it 
The Toff What has he seen? 

[Dead silence cmh broken by Sr.iggrrs’s sobs Then stony 
steps are bear 

[j Enter a hideous 1 ' )! It is blind and gropes its tc<rj It 
gropes its i royVo the ruby and piths it up and screws if 
Inina socket in the forehead 

[Sniggers still weeps Softly, the test stare in horror The 
Idol steps out, not groping Its steps move off, then stop 
The Toff Oh, great heav ens ’ 

Albert [In a childish, plaintive voice ] What is it, Toffy? 

Bill Albert, it is that obscene idol [in a Khisper\ come from 
India. 

Albert It is cone 
Bill. It has taken its eye 
Sniggers We are saved 

A Voice [ojf] [W ilk oulkmJwfc accent ] Weestarre William 
Jones, Able Seaman 

[The Toff has never spoken, never moved He only gases 
_ stupidly tn horror 

Bill. Albert, Albert, what is this? 

[ffe rises and walks out One moan is heard Sniggers goes 
to the window He falls back sickly 
Albert [In a whisper ] What has happened? 

Sniccers I have seen it. I have seen it, oh, I has e seen it. 

_ [fit reluros to table 

inz Totf [Laying his hand very gently on Sniggers's arm, 
speaking softly and wmnmglyk What was it, Sniccers? 
iNiooFRs 1 have seen it. 

Albert What? 
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Sniggers. Oh! 

Voice. Meestaire Albert Thomas, Able Seaman. 

Albert. Must I go, ToSy? Toffy, must I go? 

Sniggers. [Clutching him.] Don’t move. 

Albert. [Gomg.] Toffy, Toffy. 

Voice. Meestaire Jacob Smith, Able Seaman. 

Sniggers. I can’t go, Toffy. I can’t go. I can’t do it. 

[He goes. 

Voice. Meestaire Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late Esquire, 
Able Seaman. 

The Toff. I did not foresee it. [Exit. 


Curtain 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

A Welsh Wayside Comedy 
J. 0. Francis 


‘And first concerning rivers; there be so many wonders re- 
ported and written of them, and of the several creatures that be 
bred and live in them, and those by authors of so good credit, 
that we need not to deny them an historical faith.’ — Izaak 
Walton in The Compleat Angler. 
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Throughout the play the stage directions are to be taken from the 
view-point of an audience. 

The foreground of the stage is a country road. At the back are 
trees in summer foliage . Between the trees and the road is a low 
grassy bank which, half-way across the stage, is broken by a gap 
from which a pathway runs througlvthe trees to the river near by. 
Moonlight is seen amidst the trees in the further parts of the stage. 

There is a wood fire in the foreground. To the right and to the left 
of the fire are boxes, both serving as seats. Near by is a third 
box, used as a store-table. On it are plates, knives, forks, a 
couple of tin drinking-mugs, packets of condiments, and a 
hurricane lamp. On the ground, near the fire, is another 
hurricane lamp ; also, a frying-pan containing steak and onions. 
This part of the stage is lit by the two lamps and the glow of 
the fire. 

The rise of the curtain shows Twm Tinker seated upon the box to 
the right, eating his supper with a plate balanced on his knees. 
Twm is a middle-aged man, weather-beaten and poorly clad. 
From his doleful examination of his empty cup, it is dear that 
his meal lacks drink. Pulling d<rwn the cup with a sigh of 
resignation, he cleans his plate by wiping it round i with a handful 
of grass from the bank and polishes it with some paper. Then, 
lighting his pipe, he settles down for an after-supper smoke. 

Dicky Bach Dwl begins to sing on the road to the left. 

Twm, Hullo, Dicky? 

Dicky. [T('i7/io«L] Hullo, Twm? 

Twm. Got the beer? 

Dicky. Yes. 

Twm. Then hurry up, my boy, hurry up ! 

[Dicky Bach Dwl comes in from the left, carrying a loaf of 
bread and a gallon jar. He is a young fellow dressed in 
ragged rustic clothing, with a battered soft hat set on his 
mop of unkempt hair. His facial expression shows a 
mind a little awry. There is, however, nothing un- 
pleasant about him, but, rather, something pitiful and 
appealing. 
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Dickv [Sniffing the air] Jaweh, Twin, there 's a grand smell 
on that steak and onions 

Twm Your share is m the trying-pan Hand o\ er that jar, 
Dicky 

[Diriy puts the loaf with the other stores and gives Pie jar to 
Twm , who fours out a mugful of ate and drinks tcith 
large appreciation Dicky holds the frying-pan over the 
fire, enjoying the odour 

Dicky A-a-h! H’m' Lovely' Have you set the night-lines, 
Twm ? 

Twm Yes [H tth a gesture towards the hack of the stage ) They ’re 
tied to that willow tree at the bottom end o’ the pool 

[>4 dog whimpers on the road to the right 

Dickv [Concerned ] There ’s the little bitch crying 

Twm \ es I put her in the cart out o’ the way If Jenkins 
the keeper or Powell the policeman should come along, it ’s 
best they don’t see the deg 

Dickv [ConJo/iMjty. as if to a fellow-creature ] Lie you still. 
Floss £ach It wall be safer for us [The dog begins to bark 
happily, heading his voice 1 Quiet' [The dog stops at once] 
Where 's the donkey ? ' ' 

Twm I tethered him down by the bridge Give him a call 
to be sure he ’s there 


Dicky [Colhng on a special note ] Ned-dy * 

[The donkey brays a friendly reply from the right 
Twm Hark at him — yes, answering you back like a Christian 
in a pair of trousers The understanding y ou ’v e got for 
animals — well, boy, it *s beyond me quite 
Dicey [Beginning to transfer the viands from the frying-pan to 
kis plate ] Aay, and I ’v e got a pretty’ tidy understanding for 
a bit o’ steak and onions, too 

Twm Here— steady, my lad! Take half and leave half 
Dicky [Reluctant ] Leave? 

Twm Yes, just for safety You know the character we’ve 
got for poaching "Well, if anybody dangerous comes along 
the actum to the word\ then I pop the frying-pan over 
n C C^TT* this— and here we are, Twm Tinker and Dicky 
»acn Dwl, a proper picture o’ two law-abiding tinkers 
eating their bit of honest supper 

{ Dnht f ul J WeU > P’raps People w ould behev e it They 
ITie raiww note of a corn-crake is heard from the distance on 
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Twm. The old corn-crake there doesn’t seem to think much of it 
either. Did you see Price when you fetched the beer? 

Dicky. Yes. [Producing a mole.] Oh! He asked me to give 
you this. 

T\v.\i. About that salmon, I expect. [Reading by the light of one 
of the lamps.] ‘Castle Hotel, Pontewyn. Private and Confi- 
dential. Dear Twm Tinker, this is to let you know that 
everything is arranged now about the luncheon party that 
Mr Venerbey- Jones is giving to-morrow to the clergymen who 
are coming for the opening of the new schoolroom at St David’s 
Church.’ [With a fierce air of grievance.] Venerbey- Jones? I 
wish that bunch of parsons would give him a lunch — and 
begin by pouring half a pint o’ prussic acid down the old 
devil’s throat! 

Dicky. Hear, hear, Twm! I 've only got three ha’pence; but 
I ’d pay it willing just to Hold the bottle to his lips. 

Twm. [Reading again.] ‘The party will be given here in this 
hotel, so please don’t forget that I am relying on you for a 
salmon and will pay you tenpence a pound for it. Sincerely 
yours, Robert Price.’ 

Dicky. Tenpence a pound? Jawch, Twm, there's money 
for you ! 

Twm. [Putting the letter in his pocket.] I ’ll keep this in case o’ 
dispute. We promised him a salmon, Dicky, and a salmon 
he shall have. This pool of Venerbey-Jones’s has always 
got the pick o’ the river. [Pointing away.] Look, Dicky. 
There ’s banks of cloud coming up. Good ! We shall have 
a bit 0’ dark for the water. The wind ’s gone round sou’-west. 

[There is a rustling in the trees. 

Dicky. Aay, sou’-west. D’ you hear her? A grand wind she 
is, Twm — a dark old wind. Come on, wind. Send up the 
clouds. That ’s right — up and up, to shut the eyes o’ the 
moon. Let’s go to the river, Twm. I can’t wait any longer. 

Twm. Yes. We ’d better get ready. Swaller down your 
vit’Is, Dicky. 

Dicky. [Hastily polishing off his supper.] I ’m swallering, Twm. 

I ’m swallering. Have you got the things to make a torch? 

Twm. Yes. I hid them behind this bank. [Producing the 
articles.] Stick, rag, paraffin oil. [Producing a trident.] And 
here ’s my spear. 

Dicky. [Suddenly tense.] H’sh! 

[He bends forward listening. 

Twm. What is it? 

EXJ 
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Dicky Footsteps 

Twm Where* , _ , 

Dicky [Pointing to the left J In the wood Twin, it 5 Jenkins 

the keeper 

Twm Him? Ifawredd Moses! Let s get these out 0 sight 
\Re hides the -poaching implements'] Tell the little bitch to he 
still 

Dicks Right [He whistles a law warning note 

Twm Seems to me, Dicky, you can smell a keeper or a police- 
man a mile off Where ’s that blessed frying-pan ? Ah! 
[He picks up the frying-pan and. sits down, holding it oitr the 
fire ] Sit down, Dicky, and put on a look as mild as nnlk 
[■Sitting peacefully by the fire, they compose their facts to an 
expression of seraphic virtue 
Dick's [Whispering j Here he is 

Twsr [Loudly j Yes, Dicky, 3 on ’re quite nght Davies Ty 
Isha ought to hate offered more than sixpence for mending 
that bucket 

[Jettf-ms the Keeper comes in from the left He- ts a stalwart, 
middle aged man, dressed m clothes appropriate to kts 
calling 

Twm [With a start of pretended surprise] Oh, Jenkins the 
keeper 1 Good e\ emng, Jenkms 
Dicky Good e\ emng. Mister Jenkins 
Twit [Generally ] Taking a stroll after supper? 

Jenkins I don t want any soft soap from 30U two Wlut are 
you domg here, Twm Tinker* 

Twsi Frying steak and omons 
Jenkins Whose onions, I wonder? 

Twm [Angrily] Whose onions* Jty omons Dicky’s onions 
Our onions' 

Jenkins [Sarc<whca%] Indeed' 

Twit What iV yon mean, Jenkins! What are you hinting at* 
Jenkins I ’m not hinting at anything What I ’ve got to say 
I m going to say straight out I want to see 3 ou and this 
Dicky Bach Dw\ off ilr Venerbey-Jones’s land 
Twm Who’s on Venerbej -Jones’s land* 

Dicky Aay, who ’s on it * 

Twu Is this the public road, or is it not* 

Jenkins. Public road it may be- but the land on either side of 

it 13 t ' f erb «>'J<mes s land The game on it is Mr Verier- ' 
wy-Jon« s game 
Twm That’s as may be 
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Jenkins. The fish for a mile and a half of that river are Mr 
Yenerbey-Jones’s fish. 

T\vm. So you say. 

Jenkins. Yes, on this estate, fur, fin, and feather, everything is 
Mr Venerbey- Jones’s. And don’t you forget it. 

Tvm. I know what this means, Jenkins. That boss o’ yours 
has been complaining that you haven’t got enough pluck for 
your job. 

Jenkins. What? 

Tvm. Oh, yes — I ’ve heard ! So you ’re beginning to stir things 
up by persecuting two peaceful, hardworking tinkers. 

Jenkins. Yes, a bright pair of beauties you are. The police 
don’t know one-tenth of the mischief you do — sleeping out in 
that cart like a lot of thieving gipsies. 

Tvm. [Highly indignant.] Gipsies? Gipsies, you say? 

Dicky. Too bad, Tvm. And you a Calvinistic Methodist, too. 

Jenkins. In the workhouse you ought to be, you young 
vagabond. 

Dicky. No. No walls for me — never. 

Jenkins. And, as for you, Twm Tinker, your proper place is 
the County Gaol — and a great pleasure to me it will be to 
get you there. 

Tun. You never will, Jenkins, though you ’ve been trying 
hard for twenty years. 

Jenkins. I ’ll have you one of these days— the pair of you. 
And now, before I go home, I want to see you off this 
estate. 

Tvm. We ’ll move from this spot just when we like, Jenkins, 
and not a moment sooner. 

Dicky. Not a moment, Twm. 

Tvm. If anybody had better be moving, it ’s you, Jenkins, for 
fear I should happen to let fly with this frying-pan. 

Jenkins. Well, remember: I ’ve told you. 

Twm. Thank you for nothing, Jenkins. Good night and sweet 
repose to you. 

Jenkins. Trash — rodneys — pah! 

[He goes a-xay io the left. 

Dicky. [Watching Jenkins go.] If there ’s one thing on earth 
worse than a weasel, it ’s a keeper. 

Twm. We promised a salmon to Price — Jenkins or no Jenkins. 

Dicky. He said he was going home. H’sh! Yes — he’s walk- 
ing back through the wood. Come on, Twm. Let ’s chance 
it. I can’t wait now. Don’t you feel the old river drawing 
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jou — aay, drawing and drawing? The moons going, 
Tim 

Twit Very w ell, ne’U chance it I ’ll get the things out again 
[He produces ike poaching tackle The moonlight begins to 
fade into darkness as the clouds coier the sky 

Dicky [Moving to and fro excitedly and laughing tnth delight } 
Ha, ha, ha' So long, old Man in the Moon Good-bye, you 
little white stars And, if y on should happen to be peeping, 

I hope you won't see anything short of a sixteen-pounder 
Ha, ha' Ho, bo 1 

Tw m [(7in«£ the things to Dicky ] Here you are — stick, rag, 
paraffin oil Make yourself a torch 

[Ttcwi pracltsts a few » oven, cuts vnth his spear, white Dicky 
twprottsrs a torch by wrapping the rag around the end of 
the stick 

Dicky [Pouring ml over the rag ] Now the paraffin 

Twm Got matches 5 

Dicky [Rattltng a match-box ] Yes, plenty 

Twm Good 

Dicky Ha, ha, ha' Spear and torch once again— aay, this is 
the tune when I ’m happy Happy 5 Darro, Twm — I can’t 
tell y ou It ’s — it ’s~oh, it ’s like as if there ’s a lot o’ little 
birds all singing inside me [Dancing a few steps } I can’t keep 
still — no, not I [Suddenly downcast ] But, Twm— that talk 
o’ me being put in the workhouse — it comes oser me some- 
thing dreadful on times If I was in the workhouse, Twm, 
and somebody was to come to me on a night like this and 
wtusper the w ord * salmons ’ — only just whisper it— 0 maw redd, 
Twm, I think t 'd he down an , die broken-hearted < 

Twm Well, my lad, let’s hope we re neither of us in jail before 
to-morrow’s breakfast [M/nr.ng towards the back of the stage ] 
Come along 

Dicks [Turning to the right } Wait There’s somebody else 
coming now 

Twm Damn the people 1 Isn’t a man eter to hate peace to 
get on with his business? [Once again he puls the poaching 
tackle into hiding"! ^Vhere’s that frying-pan? [He resumes his 
former position at the fire ] Who is it this time, Dicky? 

Dkxy [Listening } I don’t know that step It ’s a stranger, 
lire peers into the darkness ] Aay, there he is Tawch, Twm, 
it’s a curate 1 J 

Twm Curate ? 

Dicky Aay, with a top hat and leggings on him 
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Twm. Curate? At this time 0’ night? Any danger, I wonder? 
Sit down Dicky, and try to look as if it was Sunday. 

[They again assume the role oj blameless tinkers cooking supper 
by the roadside. To meet the special occasion , Twm 
begins to hum a Welsh hymn-tune , with which he is but 
loosely acquainted. Dicky joins in. 

[The Bishop of Mid-Wales comes in from the right, carrying 
a suit-case and trudging wearily. He is dressed in 
episcopal attire, his gaiters being stained with dust. He 
is a benign, white-haired old gentleman of a very friendly 
disposition. For a moment he pauses, blinking through 
and over his glasses in the manner of a very short-sighted 
person. 

Bishop. What ’s this ? Ah yes, thank heaven — humanity at 
last! Good evening, friends. 

Twm. \Non-commiilally.] Good evening. 

Dicky. [Touching his forehead.] Good evening, sir. 

Bishop. Can you tell me, please, if I am anywhere near the 
vicarage? 

Twm. You mean Mr Owen Matthews’s place? 

Bishop. Mo. Mr Lewis Pugh’s. 

Twm. Pugh? But that ’s in the next valley. 

Bishop. [Horrified.] What? 

Dicky. Yes, sir — four miles away. 

Bishop. Four miles? Oh, dear, dear, dear! I can’t do it. 
Dicky. Lost your way you have, sir? 

Bishop. Yes. I reached Pontewyn on the last train, and I ’ve 
been wandering about for over two hours. [Mopping his brow.] 
I ’m quite worn out. 

Twm. [Putting down the frying-pan, assured that the Bishop is 
harmless.] But didn’t anybody meet you at the station? 
Bishop. No. You see I wrote to my friend Pugh. [Producing 
a letter.] But I ’ve just found that I ’ve had the letter in my 
pocket all the time. 

[The Bishop’s sad plight and his obvious good nature begin to 
win over Twm arid Dicky. 

Dicky. Twm, p’raps the gentleman would like to sit down? 
Twm. Sit you down, mister, and welcome. 

Bishop. Thank you very much. I feel rather faint. 

Dicky. [Offering his 6o.v.] Here you are, sir. Rest your poor 
feet. [The Bishop sits down with a sigh of relief. 

Bishop. [Sniffing the air.] I seem to Do I? Or do I not? 

Yes, a pleasant aroma. 
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Dicky It 's the trying- pan, sir — steak and onions 
Bishop [In a spasm of desire ] Steak and— did you say steak 
and onions’ [Sighing longingly] Oh, dear 5 
Tv™ Two hours’ walking, with that heavy bag? [Suddenly 
magnanimous ] Dicky, he must have what 's left o' the steak 
and onions 

Dicky [Heartily ] Aay, Twm, so he must 
Bishop [/« polite but feeble demand ] "No, real!) — er — no 1 
oughtn't to depme you of 

Tvvm That’s all right, sir We he had our supper Dicky, 
pass that plate 

[Dicky holds out a plate on to which Trent tips the contents of 
the frying-pan 

Dicky That 's it. Twin, gravy an’ all [Giving the plate to the 
Bishop ] There you are, sir Now, a chunk o’ bread 
Bishop Thank you I really am most grateful The fact is 
I *tn quite famished 

[f/r begins to eat hungrily. 
Dicky Would you like a race drop o' beer, sir? 

Bishop [If ttk an anticipatory smile] Beer? 

Twit [Aside, doubtful as to their guest's views on total abstinence ] 
Er — Dicky- 

Dicky That’s all nght. Twin Church the gentleman is, not 
chapel [He pours out a mugful of ale. 

Bishop Precisely i The older institution, the more catholic 
outlook, the more tolerant philosophy [r«Aiyg the mug from 
Dicky J Thank you, my boy Well, itchy d da 1 
Twsc and Dicks Iachi da, sir 

Bishop [Growing expanme] Ah — h’m — excellent 1 Yes, most 
refreshing And now — may I ask your names, my good 
friends? 

TVm T win Tinker I ’ra known as 

Dicky And Dicky Bach Dwl they 're calling me 

Bishop Dicky Bach D ’ [Catching Twm's informative 

gesture towards his head ] Er— > es^yiUe so ' W ell, t shan’t 
forget this little roadside party 
TVti I wouldn’t boast of it, mister, if I was you 
Dicky No You see, sir, we S e got a bad name— somehow. 
Bishop A bad name ? 

Dicky Yes, for poaching 
Twm [Wurnmgly ] Er— h’m 

J* s-frmd, Twm \ou cm tell from the gentle- 
“““ s f «* there 's a kmd heart m him 
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Twit. P’raps I ought to say one thing to you, sir, as man to man: 
it won’t do you any good as a parson to be seen sitting here, 
chatting with me and Dicky. 

Bishop. But I enjoy sitting here, chatting with you and Dicky. 

Dicky. [Surprised] Enjoy it, sir? 

Bishop. Yes. I must explain that I ’ve just come straight from 
a conference at Llandrindod. 

Dicky. What do they do at a conf’rence, sir? 

Bishop. [If'V//; gloomy recollections.] Make speeches, my boy — 
and usually long ones! Admirable people, of course; irre- 
proachable people; people for whom I have the highest respect. 
But now, after four whole days with the saints, it ! s quite a 
pleasant change to sit down and talk to a couple of sinners. 
[Looking around. ] After the crowded conference, it ’s rather 
strange to me to be here, just three of us alone. 

Dicky. Alone, sir? Oh, no! We ain’t alone. 

Bishop. [Peering here and there.] Rot alone? But 

Dicky. All round us, sir — they ’re watching. 

Bishop. Watching? 

Dicky. Aay, eyes in the dark. 

Bishop. Eyes in the dark? Dear me! 

Dicky. There ’s rabbits by the score. 

Bishop. [Beginning to grcno interested.] Yes, of course — the 
rabbits. 

Dicky. [T Vithashout.] Hyp ! B-r-r-r! Hop it, rabbits ! [With 
his low, chuckling laugh.] Now, it ’s tails up, sir, and they ’re 
all scurrying off, as if the Day o’ Judgment had come on ’em 
sudden. [A fox barks in the distance on the lejt. 

Bishop. There ’s a dog. 

Dicky. Dog? That’s a fox. 

Bishop. Really? A fox? 

Dicky. Aay, slipping along the top edge o’ that wood — and 
flunking hard, I expect, o’ somebody’s chickens. 

Bishop. Eyes in the dark — I never thought of them before. 
[Kindling.] Tins isn’t merely pleasant; it ’s — it ’s quite 
exciting. 

[The corn-crake is heard. 

Dicky. There ’s that old corn-crake down on the marsh. Very 
often when he begins, there 's no hope 0’ stopping him. 

Bishop. It reminds me of Llandrindod. 

Dicky. On that slope, there ’ll be a couple of hedgehogs nosing 
about for sure; and here, in this field 0’ com, there ’s the little 
squeaky fellers. 
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Bishop And who are the little squeaky fellows? 

Dicky The mice, o’ course, and they’re nibbling, nibbling, 
rubbling Aay, I ’ve got a great feeling for them little squeaky 
fellers I’m a bit of a nibbler myself 

[An crjcl hoois near by 

Bishop I know what that is an owl 

Dicky Yes [Calling loudly and dapping hts hands ] hook out, 
all vou little fellows There ! s owls after jou I like to warn 
’em, sit 

Bishop Quite right, my boy [Concerned and clapping his hands 
also ] Look out there 

Dicky Ach y fi, them old owls’ They’re no better than 
Jenkins the keeper and Powell the policeman 
Bishop [A lure beginning to grip him'] Those watching eyesl 
The thought of them stirs me — yes, most strangely. 

Dicky [Eager and joyous ] Ha, ha, ha > You feel it, too? It ’s 
the nay o' the night, sir It ’s the wird and the dark getting 
hold of j ou 

Bishop [Uneasy under hts pleasure ] \\ tl something *5 getting 
hold of me, that ’s certain 
Dicky Ha, ha’ Wait you, sir— jrs' wait 
Twit Curate or not, mister take crte how you listen to Dicky 
Bach Dwl There ’s tup \ Pen he ’d make a gang o’ poachers 
out of the Twelve Ap themselves 
Dicky Are you fond a a mt o’ sport, sir? 

Bishop Sport? Wed, i was something of a sportsman up at 
Oxford 

[Oicfcy goes to the Bi-kop Hts silent, sMiJt-joote.il motion ts 
time, i« itself, a fascination He ts a-quwer tcxth an 
eager, joyous stealth, and hts voice ts lou> and seductive. 
Dicky P’raps you ’d like a bit o’ sport in the nver to-night? 
Twit [Aside, anxiously ] Dicky, Dicky! 

Dicky' But, Twm, don’t you understand? He’s half one of 
us already Listen, su I '11 yust whisper [Into the Bishop’s 
ear ] Twm and me are going after a salmon 
Bishop A salmon? 

Dicky. Yes, there m Venerbey- Jones’s pool [Producing the 
spear and. the torch ] Here are the things [Offering the spear to 
the Bishop ] Now , you take the spear 

Bishop But, my boy' 

Dicky It ’s only pretending Tale it 

f U Adam soaking in him, as he grasps the spear 1 
W hat do I do with it? 
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Dicky. Suppose we ’re going into the water. 

Bishop. [ 2 ? A diocese forgotten.] Right in? Dear me! 

Dicky. There ’s only the torch in the darkness and the big, 
big shadders all popping about. And you ’re waiting — like 
this — h’sh ! — as quiet as a stone. And then — there ’s the 
salmon. 

Bishop. Yes, the salmon. 

Dicky. Just you think of it, curate or not. Can’t you picture 
his nose coming up towards the light? 

Bishop. His nose — yes! And then? 

Dicky. Then you lift up the spear [showing the movement ] slow 
and careful, like this. 

Bishop. [ Imitating the movement .] Like this? I see. Well? 

Dicky. [ Dropping his voice.] Up he comes — nearer, nearer. 
Then you can see his back. It ’s all shiny in the water. And 
you take your aim — just behind his head. [Aloud.] Now! 
[With a sioift stroke.] Swish ! Down comes the spear. 

Bishop. [Again imitating.] Swish! 

Dicky. [Making another illustrative movement.] And then, with 
a twist, you throw him out on the bank. 

Bishop. [With a similar movement.] You throw- him? So! 

Dicky. Oh, there ’s fun it is ! Fun, sir? Aay, fit for the kings 
0’ the world. You il come along? 

Bishop. I? Well, really, perhaps I 

Dicky. Yes, you must come, if it ’s only to watch us. 

Bishop. Of course, if it ’s only to watch — yes. The spear goes 
this way, you say? [With the appropriate movement.] Swish! 

[The corn-crake is heard again. 

Bishop. [Suddenly dashed.] Ah — the voice of conscience and 
Llandrindod ! 

Dicky. You ’re coming with us? You are coming? 

Bishop. No, Dicky, certainly not. [He puts down the spear.] 
How could you suggest such a thing? And to a clergyman 
of all people. 

Twm. [Judicially.] Still, he pretty nearly had you, sir. 

Dicky. Trying to show kindness I was. If you won’t come 
after a salmon, sir — well, p’raps you ’re fond of a feed o’ trout? 

Bishop. Trout? Yes, a pleasant dish at breakfast. 

Dicky. Twm, those night-lines — fast to the willows, you said? 
Wait you a minute, sir, if you like trout. 

[He hurries away through the trees at the back. 

Twm. A tidy little feller is Dicky, sir, though 0’ course, he ’s 
counted a bit daft in the head. 

* E 947 
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Bishop Daft? And who amongst us shall say that he knows 
all the ways of God’s wisdom? Poor Dicky! 1 like him 
yes, very much 

Twm He 's terrible afraid o’ being caught red-handed one o 
these nights There ’s talk o’ putting him vn the w c-rkhouse 
[Hesitating and uneasy j O’ course, sir, after all he’s told you, 
you know enough now to set the police on our track 
Bishop Don’t be alarmed, my friend I know enough to do 
that for people whose names would surprise you 

[Dicky coires back, bringing a fnc trout 
Dick\ Here you are, sir Look at these trout Beauties the) 
are, sir — fresh off the hook For you, sir Take ’em 
Bishop I ’m af r aid they 're stolen goods, Dicky 
Dicky You won’t take ’em, sir? 

Bishop I ’d— I ’d — er — better not 

Twm Don’t you understand, Dicky ? The gentleman is m the 
Church Hand me them fish, Dicky I Tl find a good use 
for ’em 

[He takes Die trout and puts them iti Air pocket 
Dicky Excuse me offering ’em, sir I thought p'raps you 
wouldn’t be so religious on a week night Curate you are, 
sir, o’ course? 

Bishop TV ell, I was once 

Dicky You was once? [^sympathetically ] Did they give >ou 
the chuck-out? 

Bishop Not exactly, Dicky 
Twji A vicar now, maybe > 

Bishop I he been a vicar, too 
Dicky Well, what arc you now, sir? 

Bishop At present I ’m a bishop 

Twm and Dicky [Sinewed] Eh? What? 

Dicky A bishop? 

Twm Well, I Tl be d 

Bishop [Hastily] Hm — er — yes I'm the Bishop of Mid- 
Wales 


Twm But a bishop can’t go wandering about the roads like a 
stray cat Why don’t you go to Ut Venerbey-jores’s, sir? 
He. s the big man \n these parts 

Bishop Venerbey-Jones? 1 don’t like hun~a man of wrath 

, on Mr Lewis Pugh’s place I thank you 
for all your kindness r 

n °thing! The road you want is the second 
alter crossing the bodge down there 
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Bishop. Thank you. Well, my friends, good night to vou 
both. 

Twm and Dicky. Good night, sir. 

[The Bishop, carrying his bag, begins to move away. 

Dicky. And mind you don’t fall into the river, sir. 

Bishop. If there ’s a river about, I shan’t be surprised to find 
myself in it. Good night to you. Good night. 

Twm and Dicky. Good night. [The Bishop goes off on the right. 

Dicky. Mawredd, Twm, we ’ve got something to tell ’em in the 
blacksmith shop to-morrow ! What do they say for a bishop, 
Twm P Your Worship? 

Twm. Even an ordinary mayor gets that much. 

Dicky. I know what to call him. 

Twm. What? 

Dicky. His Holy Highness. 

Twm. Very right and proper it sounds, too. 

Dicky. [Eagerly?^ And now, Twm, what about that salmon? 

Twm. [Taking up the spear and the torch, giving the latter to 
Dicky. ] Yes. Here ’s your torch. [Looking to the right.] 
What ’s that noise? 


Dicky. Only His Holy Highness. He frightened the donkey. 
Twm. I hope the old chap hasn’t gone into the river. Row, 
Dicky. 

Dicky. [In great delight.] Ha, ha, ha! Spear and torch and 
the river once again! [Beginning to cut capers.] Ila, ha! 0 
darro, Twm — I feel I want to go there dancing. 

Twm. Steady, my lad, steady. Come along. 

[They go off through the trees at the back, Dicky laughing to 


himself. 


[There is a short pause. 


[Jenkins the keeper comes in from the left, moving stealthily. 
Jenkins. [Whispering, with a gesture to people without.] H’sh ! 
Stay there, all four of you. Don’t show yourselves till I blow 


my whistle. 

A Voice. [Without, in a whisper.] Righto, Jenkins. 

Jenkins. [Advancing and noting the things near the fret] Ah ! 
[Returning to talk to his companions.] They mean to come 
back here — and with fish or game, you can be sure. [Suddenly 
crouching and looking to the right.] H’sh! Who’s that on the 
road? He — yes, he ’s carrying a bag. One of Twm Tinker’s 
poaching pals, I ’ve no doubt. I ’ll tackle this fellow myself. 


Get to your places. 

[There is a brief murmur without, then silence. Jenkins, 
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bending low, merges round tn the shadows to a position 
from which he can pounce upon the newcomer 
[The Bishop comes m again from the ftght, and, struggling 
along, loaded up urtth his hag and odd items of attire, he 
makes a sorry spectacle Hts clothes are wet; hts collar 
is limp and stained, ktskattsgone He has taken off his 
coat and ts carrying it on his arm lie has also removed 
ris gaiters, and a fro inches of underpants are to he seen 
obfTt e hts old -fashioned grey socks 

Eishoi* [Muttering as he comes in] Dear, dear, dear! \ Aloud ] 
Excuse me {To himself ] Gone I 

S55 S r &!i n ? ng s P T htm J 1 ’ ve Sot you, you rascal! 

“'»<• i 

I ^ s »;£^ d :™S5fi s, '”'” s *“ w ' Not ° f 

i? 

Jenkins Keep still, I tell y ou 

BISHOP I will not heep still 

{Striking him] K»I 

himself ' H f vens abo ' e— a blow 1 [He wrenches 

style i Don’t thinW* tenth fists raised m good boxing 

, % v cai myu " 1 * i ~ d 

Jenkins [Trying to seize htm again 1 You ’ve cot to 

chalewit^hldd htm J ' tl Y° u *o«M, uould you? [Ex- 

p.xv, b SdZ.’" tf r.^ , 'i Wth »'. >°» tick. 

, 11 >Dn “ Inshten 

lD,a ™ s lacl,] 

B.SHOO A dtl&ZPSZ'dZTl ’ oi spt4ta *’ •“>— 

mat’s jour name? y " ° °« >” this fashion? 

fS ! l£S; 3 {££* ketp " *> * Venerbey-Joncs 

JENKLN£ And at this time of night, too? 
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Bishop. [TI'Vm thoroughly dislikes Jenkins nmv.] That ’s no 
business of yours, my man. 

Jenkins. P’raps not. Well, I ’d better move along. I ’m 
sorry for laying hands on you, sir. 

Bishop. [ Preening himself a little.] You got as good as you gave, 
I think. 

Jenkins. Good night, sir. 

Bishop. [Curtly!] Good night. [Jenkins goes away on the left. 

[The Bishop shakes the water from his coat and puts it on. He 
sets his gaiters by the fire to dry. Opening his bag , he 
takes out his night-shirl , which is soaking wet, wrings it 
and spreads it upon one of the boxes by the fire. As he 
begins to recover from his ducking and from the exertion 
of his fisticuffs , his native cheerfulness comes back to him. 

[A breeze stirs the leafage. He listens with a smile of pleasure. 
An owl hoots near by. 

Bishop. [Clapping his hands and shouting.] Look out, you little 
fellows! [Smiling arid murmuring to himself.] Poor Dicky! 

Where are [Turning towards the trees!] Yes, I suppose so 

— the river. [Recalling the allurement of Dicky’s talk, he stirs 

uneasily.] How does it [He raises his hand and brings it 

down in the movement of spearing!] Swish ! [A smile flits over 
his face and he sighs — enviously.] Ah well! [He gets up and 
paces to and fro, fighting down the subversive appeal!] I? No, 
no, no — NO ! [Hts pace slackens and he pauses to peer through 

the frees.] Still, just to watch [With another movement.] 

Swish ! [The corn-crake sounds its note. 

[Starting violently .] No, certainly not — not for a moment! 

[He falls to pacing to and fro again. 

[Dicky and Twm come back. Dicky carries a large salmon. 
Twm has the spear and the Bishop’s hat, which he has 
recovered from the river. For a moment the newcomers 
do not see the Bishop, whose march of self conquest has 
carried him into a patch of shadow. Dicky reaches a 
position near the fire before the Bishop is aware of their 
return. 

Bishop. [Delighted.] Ah — my hat! 

Dicky. [Frightened.] Oh! [He drops the salmon near ike fire. 

- Twm. [Promptly getting rid of the spear.] Darro ! 

Dicky. [Relieved.] It ’s only His Holy Highness. 

Bishop. I ’m sorry to trouble you again, but I walked into 
the water. [Noticing the salmon.] What ’s this, Dicky ? Still 
more fish? 
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Dicky [Smiling and at ease ] Welt, Von see, sir— we 'd had an 

offer of [Starling i n alarm] T^m? 

Twm Well? 

Dicky Over there— it ’s Jenkins th& keeper 
Twm Jenkins? 

Bishop [Annoyed] That fellow again? 

Dicky And there ’s a man in that gateway It ’s Powell the 
policeman 

Twm Somebody behind us, too, Dick} — we’re surrounded 
Dicky I ’ll pick up the salmon 

Twm [Stopping ktm] No P’raps they haven’t seen it yet 
DiCKt What shall we do 3 
Tint I don’t know 

Dick\ They ’re moving Yes — tncre 's Jenlans 
Bishop I detest that man 

Twm Blazes, Dicky — here ’s my pocket full o’ trout * 

Bishop T-t-t 1 

Twm Yes, and Price’s letter on. me somewhere 

Dicky They ’re closing m on us 

Twm It’s jail for me, boy, workhouse for you* 

Dicky Workhouse? Oh, no, no, no' [To the Bishop ] Can’t 
you help us? 

Bishop I? 

Dicky Oh, sir, them walls ail round* 

Bishop sudden rtsalct ] One moment' The evidence 
against you is this fish? 

Dicky Yes 

Bishop [Going to the box near the fish ] If you have sinned with 
your hands, I ’ve sinned also in my heart, so I may as well 
see this through 

Tick What are you going to do? 

Bishop Suppress the evidence' Now [Suiting hs actum to 
kis tcords ] If I sit down and take my muht-shirt — so 
Dicky Well? ° 

Bishop I can hold it to the fire— so 
Dicky Well 3 

Bishop And drop it on to the fish— so 
Twm And then 3 


Bishop Then I wrap it round the fish so 

Twm [Joyfully] Dicky l 

Bishop And I put the lot in my hag so 

Dirw*r c r , , salmon and nightshirt tn his bag 

Uicrv Safe m his hag— well, I ’ll be blowed! 
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Bishop. No keeper would dare to search a bishop. 

Twm. [In a whisper.] Here ’s Jenkins. [Aloud.] Yes, sir, we ’ll 
take you up to Mr Lewis Pugh’s place with pleasure. With 
pleasure, sir. 

[Jenkins comes in from the left. 

Bishop. So you ’re here again, are you? 

Jenkins. What were you doing in the river just now, Twm 
Tinker? 

Twm. [ For a moment at a /oss.} The river? 

Jenkins. Yes. You had a light there. What were yon doing? 

Twm. [Holding out the Bishop's hat as an answer comes . ] Fetch- 
ing this gentleman’s hat. 

Jenkins. Hat? [To the Bishop.] Did you lose your hat? 

Bishop. I certainly did lose my hat. 

Jenkins. Don’t think, Twm Tinker, that you can put me off 
with a tale of a hat. [To the Bishop.] So you ’re a friend of 
this pair, after all? Yes, a fine sort of clergyman, I’ll be 
bound. We ’ll take charge of the lot of you. 

[He raises his whistle to his lips. 

Bishop. If you blow that whistle, you ’ll regret it. 

Jenkins. Regret it? Shall I, indeed? And who are you, I ’d 
like to know? 

Dicky. [Sonorously.] His Holy Highness, the Bishop of Mid- 
Wales. 

Jenkins. [Ta£e;: aback.] Bishop? 

Bishop. Precisely! If you doubt it, let me see what I have in 
my pockets. [Producing envelopes.] Look at these. They ’re 
addressed to me. 

Jenkins. [Reading.] ‘The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 

' Mid-Wales.’ 

Dicky. [Aside.] Mawredd, Twm — a lord! 

Jenkins. [Forced to acceptance.] So you really are a bishop? 

Bishop. [Taking bach the envelopes.] I know your employer. 
In fact, one of these letters is an imitation from him to a 
luncheon to-morrow. 

Dicky. What? Ha, ha, ha! Twm, it’s the Castle Hotel. 
From what I hear said, they ’re buying a grand big salmon 
for that party. [To Twm, aside , looking towards the ing.] 
Twm, ha. ha, ha! The salmon! 

Bishop. 1 dare say you ’ll be glad to earn an honest shilling, 
Dicky. [Significantly^ Take charge of my bag, will you? 

Dicky. Take charge?” [Gleefully seizing the bag . "j Oh, yes, I il 
take charge of the bag! 
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Twji [Pichng up the lamps ] Our things will be safe enough 
till we come hack, Dick) Now, my lord, we'll have the 
donkey harnessed up in half a jiffy, and then, my lord, we ’ll 
dn\e you over to Mt Lewis Pugh's my lord 
Bishop. Thank you, Twm [Coldly } Good night, keeper 
Jenkins [Sullenly, helpless though still a Utile suspicious ] 
Good night 

Dicky JlVifh sly malice") Good night, .Mirier Jenkins 
Tw« Good night, Jenkins And, m the way o’ kindness, let 
me tell you this you ’re one o’ those that ’$ up and doing a bit 
too soon [He moves off to the right 

Bishop JFolIoKTMg Tirm ) Yes, too soon, my good man — too 
soon! 

[The corn crake is heard on a violent note 
Bishop [P ausmg, vtth a traie of the hand ] Too late, my good 
bird — too late 1 

[Ttrm, the Phshop, and Duky go out on the right 
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Drama Society 's Drama School at 11 ells, Somerset, tn 192S, with 
the following cast 

An Oid Widow Wouc*, aery poor EhiBhriJi Rumjtfm 
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The plaj is written m the dialect of N'orth Dei. on, but may 
be gi^en in any other rural dialect. 

Scene The kitchen hvtng-room of a very poor co'tage 1 n a 
hm f ly moorland part of A orth Devon Door tip centre An open 
hearth, on which a peatfrt ts burning left A plain wooden table 
t nth a chan beside if, right On the upper stde of the fire ts an old 
wooden grandfather chair , in rrAieA an old teaman ts crouching, 
muttering to herself over something hidden in her lap There is no 
light i« the room but the S'tbdued glow of the fire 

This play is fully protected by the law cf copyright, and no per- 
formance may begu en unless permission has first been obtained from 
Mtss Mary helly, The Bnt sh Drama League, 9 Fttzroy Square, 
London, II 1 The fee for every amateur performance is two 
shillings and sixpence, which must be paid in advance 
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There is a second’s pause after the curtain rises. Then the door 
opens , and a younger woman enters, in a weary, dispirited 
manner . She is carrying a lantern, which she puts on the table. 

Young Woman. ’Er ’ve a-gone. 

Old Woman. [Lookin up.] The cow? 

Young Woman. Ees . . . ’er ’ve gone dade. 

Old Woman. Was the calf living? 

Young Woman. ’Twas born dade. 

Old Woman. There idn’ nort left now. 

Young Woman. [Suddenly roused.] ’Tis terr’ble, mother, ’tis 
terr’ble! What shall us do? . . . If us was rich voices 
’twouldn’ matter so much; us could lose a cow, and the pegs, 
and the chicken, and us ’d still have some’in left ... but 
there idn 1 nothen, nothen. . . . 

[She flings herself dozen on the chair with her arms on the table, 
and gives way to her grief. 

Old Woman. No, there idn’ nothen left, to be sure. [A short 
silence, broken only by the younger woman’s sots.] But there 
idn’ no use in carryin’ on like that there — that won’t call the 
bastes back. . . . There ’s some’in that must be done ! 

Young Woman. You ’ m talking silly, mother, there idn’ nort 
that us can do ... us can’t make they live again. 

Old Woman. No, us can’t make they live again, for sure. . . . 
Lookee, my dear, what have all this yer trouble come upon 
us for? 

Young Woman. [Sullenly.] ’Tis the will of the Lord, I sim. 

Old Woman. Ah, you ’m wrong there— tidn’ the Lord! Us 
have a-been to chapel regular forty year, and us haven’t never 
done nort to be ’shamed of. He wouldn’ a-laid His hand 
upon us like this yer. . . . No, ’tidn’ the Lord, ’tidn’ the Lord! 

Young Woman. Who be it then? 

Old Woman. Ah, who be it? [With sudden fierceness.] Itell’ee, 
'tis the Devil, and he hath his sen-ants in this yer parish, same 
as the Lord! 

Young Woman. What do ’ee mane? 

Old Woman. What day did they pegs die? 

127 
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Young \Vojt«f Monday 

Old Woman And the chicken? 

Young Woman Tuesday and Wednesday— they was ail dade 
Wednesday evenin’ time 

Old Woman Ah and w ho v, as it come up y er last Smday ? 

Young Woman Only old Sally Endicott, that I know by— 
Mother! do ’ee mane ? 

Old Woman I didn’t name her name, nor I wouldn t name no 
names, but I knaws how to find out for certain sure, and I be 
'bout doin' of it 

Young Woman Mother what be ‘bout? 

Old Woman I knaws I knaws [She chuckles 

Young Woman [In dread} What have ’ee got in your lap? 

Old Woman Bullock’s heart 

Young Woman [Her dread increasing ] What vor? Oh, 
mother, I don’t like this yer 

Old Woman I be putting of the pins in, my dear, and I be 
putting of it in the turves to bakey, my dear [bending to the 
fire}, and I be cov enng of it with the ashes 

Young Woman Mother] 

Old W Oman And when heT begmn’th to bakey, my dear, us ’ll 
knaw us ’ll knaw [Chuckles 

Young Woman [In tenor ] Don’t 'ee do it, mother, don’t 'eel 
’Tis devil’s work' 


her 


Old Woman Us 'll ktiaw, sure as gospel When 

begmn’th to bakey, the one as ill-wished us will come to 
the door 

Young Woman Oh, don’t ’ee do it, mother 1 Ibeveared! 

[SAe seizes the tongs, and tries to draw the heart out of the fire, 
but the old t coman pushes her back in sudden fury 
Old Woman Lave un bide, you fule! If you don't lave un 
bide, I won’t never spake to 'ee no more, and I ’ll lave my 
cu'se upon 'ee nhen I do die? [The young woman cowers bach 
against the table , right ] I be gwam to knaw our enemy, and 
nothen shan’t hold me! [£/?< bends over the fire, muttering to 
herself A short silence Knocking at the door The y oting 
i coition gives a stifled scream, and throws her apron over her face 
The Old IV onion raises herself in her chair, and fixes her eyes on 
the door Knocking again The Young Woman rushes across 
to the fire, and flings herself on her knees, burying her face in her 
The Old U oman shakes her angrily ] Get up, you 
_ ■ [Knocking again, rather fainter ] Who is it, then ? Come 
inside? [Silence } Open the door, you gurt fulel 
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Young Woman. [In hysterical fern.] I can’t ... I can’t . . . 
don’t ask me, mother! 

Old Woman. [Seizing her arm.] Open the door to wance ! [The 
Young Woman gets up sloxcly and reluctantly, and goes to the 
window near the door in obvious fear. She peers out. then gives a 
sudden scream and rushes back to the Old Woman.] What is it, 
then? 

Young Woman. There ’s someone lying out there to the door! 

[The Old Woman takes the lantern and goes to the door. She 
kneels, holding the lantern over something outside on the 
ground. She rises and comes inside , centre. The Young 
Woman crouches by the fire, her back to the audience, 
matching her. 

Old Woman. Her ’s dade, sure ’nough. 

Young Woman. [In a strained whisper.] Who is it, mother? 

Old Woman. [JVith hardly concealed triumph in her voice.] Sally 
Endicott ! 

[The Young Woman gives a gasping scream, and sinks to the 
ground. 
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Count Albany can be performed quite eflectiv el) in curtains, 
but as a curtain set practically rules out a fireplace, the sta.ee 
directions should be modified accordingly and Mackintosh's 
opening lines should be altered to read as follow s 

ilACRiVTOSH ‘Ohe 1 Jam satis est, ohc libelled’ 

[He sands the document vigorously, and then crosses to the 
door, etc 

The Gaelic nord Dkial (God 1 ) is pronounced ‘ Eea.’ Stamle 
mhorl (very good health 0 is pronounced 'slanche tore’ — with 
the nasal French n 

The costumes call ior some care "Mackintosh wears the 
ordinary cassock and bancs 0! apnest,arust) prey 'Dr Johnson* 
wig, and silver buckles on his shoes York wears a scarlet 
cassock just clearing the ground and without mantle The cloak 
he wears on entering is black. Lace ruffles may be worn. His 
well-powdered wig is small and neat, with rows of curls running 
nght round, but no queue Clementina wears a heavy velvet 
travelling dress and a Pompadour wig Charles Edward’s 
Rothes are ordinary period, but must suggest seedmess Ev erv - 

^lli^a w Und S S-^ ^^“^boots, greatcoat. 



COUNT ALBANY 

The Cardinal York's study in the Caneclleria in Rome on the 
evening of isl January 17 66. 

It is a typical Italian palace chamber, lofty and sombre. The 
entrance is at the back through a tall rather narrow folding door. 
On the right, beside the large open fireplace with its glowing wood 
fire, are a high-backed arm-chair and a small table on which area 
flask of wine, a wineglass and a plate of dried fruit. A door 
leading to the Cardinal's bedchamber is on the same side, but 
farther back. On the left, at a large desk table littered with 
papers, the Cardinal's secretary , Father Mackintosh, is writing 
diligently. He is a short , sturdily-built man of fifty, black- 
haired, ruddy-complexioned and lively in his movements. 
Presently he sits up, pushes his quill pen behind his ear, and rubs 
his hands vigorously. 

Mackintosh. [Crossing over to the fireplace and throwing on logs.] 
‘Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
large reponens.’ 

[He warms his hands for a few moments, then crosses quickly 
to the door and listens. Reassured, he returns to the desk 
and unlocks a drawer from which he takes aflat black 
bottle, and then, taking the wineglass from the small table, 
pours out a generous tot of whisky. 

‘Nunc est bibendum.’ [DriV/fo.] My first this day and God 
knows I need it. [He makes as if to fill up his half-empty glass, 
then, changes his mind.] ‘Neu quid nimis.’ Let your modera- 
tion be known to all men. And moreover, when will -I be 
getting another bottle when this is finished? [Suddenly he cocks 
an car and listens intently.] .Och, Dhial 

[He gulps down the rest of his drink, thrusts the bottle back into 
drawer, replaces the i wineglass after giving it a hasty wipe 
with the hem of his cassock, and gets back to his place at 
the desk. The door opens and the Cardinal York enters, 
followed by a man-servant. York is a man of forty, but . 
looks more. His clear-cut features have that gentle, 
rather futile aspect that never changes into anger but only 
*33 
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peevishness token things go tcrong He u treating cap 
and cloak Mackintosh rises as he tnim 


York No change, Mackintosh 

[The servant fakes hs cloak and retires 

Mackintosh Is His Majesty conscious at all’ 

York {Si'fmg down veean!) «n the arm-chatr ] He cornet and 
goes He ha* been able to make his confession and receive 
the sacraments He asked for — for my brother . I U 
take a glass of nine. Mackintosh I am \ ery tired No sleep 
last night and little the might before Thank you 
[DnnJh] I am not to go there again to-night unless they 
send for me 

Mackintosh His Majesty's physicians do not apprehend — — 7 
York He may go at any moment He mav linger on lor a 
week That is all the) $a) But we Stuarts do not die 
readi!) 

klACKivrosii Barring cold steel 

York True Cold steel is our hereditary ailment Very fatal, 
too Otherwise we are good for our fourscore as a rule So 
I am going to rest a little 

Mackintosh Tour Eminence’s bed is read) It is wanned 
for jour Eminence 

York No, I won't go to bed My brother armes to-night 
Mackintosh It is possible his Royal Highness may arrive 

(A fame, during vhith Mackintosh visits diligently 
York Of course the roads are bad at this time of jear 
Mackintosh There is nothing wrong with the roads 
\ ork [IViih a gesture cf irritation ] Confound the fellow 1 Con- 
found all Scotsmen 1 


Mackintosh It is not for a Stuart to say such a thing Your 
Eminence's brother would not have said it 
\ork Perhaps not Scotsmen may be excellent in their own 
place 

Mackintosh [fit-idling] Mj lord Cardinal 

York. No more, I beg you I am tired 
Mackintosh I crave jour Eminence’s pardon 
v \A distant clock strikes nine 

ork Nme o clock He will be here before midni ght if the 
roads are good 

Mackintosh The roads will be all right for them that will 
travel them 

Yo ,** ,t sw f*yl kVhat do jou mean, man’ You think my 
brother is not coming ’ Is that it’ 
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Mackintosh. [ Laying dawn his fen and speaking very de- 
liberately .] I think nothing. I only ask myself. And what 
I ask myself is this. 3Vhen your Eminence dispatched the 
courier to Florence, did your Eminence entrust the courier 
with sufficient funds to defray the expenses of his Royal 

Highness’s journey? . . 

York. I should not care to insult my brother by offering him 
his coach fare. I have always kept him well supplied. 
Mackintosh. Ay, and there ’s hardly a tavern in Florence that 
Bonnie Prince Charlie can show liis face in for the score that 
is chalked up against him. _ , 

York. Mackintosh, you forget yourself. 3'ou have the faults 
of your nation. Still, no man knows what he can do till he 
tries. Prayer and fasting — who knows? One day, by the 
grace of God, you might even be redeemed from being a 
Scotsman. With God all things are possible. 

Mackintosh. I am obliged to your Eminence. 

York. Not at all. [Pause.] I grant you know a good deal more 
about my brother than I do. 

Mackintosh. I have had dealings with him. 

York. Quite so. For the last twenty years my dealings with 
him have been confined to communications through my 
bankers. Twenty years! A long time. Mackintosh, and a 
full time, too. I ’d like to see Charles again. Whether he 
will care about seeing me is another question. He does not 
like me much, though he takes my money punctually enough. 
But whom does Charles like? Poor Clementina, perhaps. I 

suppose he likes her after a fashion. 

Mackintosh. It is hard to say. , , . . r! u <„ 

York. A deplorable business, truly deplorable. The Ho!) 

Father feels very strongly about it. 

Mackintosh. The Holy Father is not the only one. 

York. And vet one can’t help being sorry for the "^etched 
woman. We were children together, she and 1. used to 
play in the Borghcse Gardens. I haven t see her Since. I 
don’t want to. Have you heard anything about her lately, 
Mackintosh ? You are more in the way of hearing things than 

Mackintosh. The last letter I had from my cousin m Florence 
informed me that the Countess Albany - — 

York. I presume you mean Signora Walkinshan . . 

Mackintosh. As your Eminence pleases. Signora W alkinshav, 
my cousin informs me, is in the best of health and spirits 
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especially spirits, but the consortium ntet that she and his 
Royal Highness have maintained these many years seems to 
be drawing to a dose 

York [Startled ] What? Separating? Why> 

Mackintosh The Signora Walkrashaw, my cousin says, feds 
that at her time of life her constitution is unable much longer 
to support the privilege of being thrashed at least thrice -per 
ditm bv her exalted consort 

Yonx ^Stohrsg up angrily ] It’s monstrous' I won’t hear it. 
You eat our "bread and laugh at us and gloat over the filthy' 
gossip y our blackguard cousin sends y ou from Florence It ‘s 
scandabtm magnatum It ’s worse It ’& a treasonable cor- 
respondence You ’re a traitor, a dirty spy You *re drunk, 
too I ’ll have you unfrocked, pig of a Scotsman, I ’ll 

Mackintosh [Angrily thrusting the Cardinal back into his chair ] 
Sit down you there, man, and hearken to me I had four 
brothers, as fine men as ever stepped on heather Lachlan, 
the youngest, fell at Prestonpans Duncan’s carcass has long 
since rotted to bits on the gallows at Carlisle Alistair and 
John, they helped to break the Butcher’s left at Culloden,and 
there they- sleep And J — I should be with them where they' 
are gone, all young and fresh in their sms — God have mercy 
upon them — but for having to skulk about in a black petticoat 
andnot much to show for it These men died for your brother, 
gave their good lives lor the Stuart cause, and you call me 
traitor and spy, and drunken pig of a Scotsman* By' Christ, 
pvy lord Cardinal, there was a time before I put on these rags 
when the man that said the hundredth part of that would 
have had to face me on ten foot of grass with good chance of 
staying there till Judgment Day ... 

\ork (1 * hose Jits cj initpcr arc stmt ever] Basts, basta, 
Mackintosh tmo 


Mackintosh unless somebody bad the chanty to give his 
duty body Christian burial. 

York Per 1 amor di Dio- 

Mackintosh Traitor, is it? Drunken rascal? Pig of a Scots- 
man 5 Unfrock me, would you? Och, Dhia, the man is daft. 
’Tis only the black coat of me keeps my fingers cS him. 

\ork. ho, no, perdanatemi I am extremely sorry You 
understand ? Very sorry. I apologise. U e are both rather 
y* ■uiaocmtosh T>on t hit ll jou can help it It would 
t>e so unpleasant—- ’for jou, I mean 
Mackintosh. Does your Eusnence withdraw every word? 
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York. Si, si, sicuro. 

Mackintosh. And it is utterly false that I am not devoted, 
body and soul, to your Eminence’s illustrious family? 

York. Quite. 

Mackintosh. Moreover, you said I was drunk. I never was 
drunk in my life, so I was not, though I could drink more in a 
day, had I a mind to it, than your Eminence and the whole 
Sacred College could drink in a month. 

York. I know, I know. Everybody knows that, Mackintosh. 
Of your charity, enough. 

Mackintosh. Well, I am a gentleman. And being an ordained 
priest of God I hope I am a Christian. I forgive you. From 
the bottom of my heart I forgive you. I will shake your 
Eminence’s hand. [He holds out his hand. 

York. [Taking Mackintosh’s hand .] Thank you. 

Mackintosh. [Returning to his desk and picking up a document .] 
Will your Eminence be good enough to peruse this draft? 

York. [Waving him away peevishly. ] I won’t peruse anything, 
I am tired. Leave it there. Leave me in peace — that is all 
I want. [Rising wearily .] I ’ll lie down for a few minutes. Call 
me at once the moment his Royal Highness arrives. 

[He goes into his bedchamber. 

[Mackintosh resumes his ‘work at the desk, humming 
‘ The White Cockade’ as lie begins to copy a document. 
Presently there is a lap at the door. 

Mackintosh. Avanti! 

Servant. Riverenza 

Mackintosh. [Pointing toicards the bedchamber .] S-sh! [The 
servant whispers in his car with many excited gesticulations.] 
What ’s that? [The servant continues to whisper .] Are you 
crazy, man, or have you been drinking? Tell her to go away. 

Servant. She won’t go, riverenza. 

Mackintosh. You goddam fool! Chase her off. Shut the 
door in her face. 

[He starts hustling the servant out of the room, but as they reach 
the door a lady in cloak and hood steps in, and the 
servant slips out smartly, closing the door behind him. 
Mackintosh stares at the stranger, quite at a loss. 

The Lady. I want the Cardinal York. You are not a cardinal. 

Mackintosh. No, signora, not exactly. His Eminence is 
having a little repose and must not be disturbed on any 
account whatever. I am his Eminence’s secretary. My 
name is Mackintosh, at your service, signora, and if I can 
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The Lady I like your name How do jou like mine— Walkm* 
$haw, Clementina Walkinshaw? Not much I see 
Mackintosh [After an embarrassed pause, during i chick he casts 
fits eyes towards the cethng, looks on the ground , takes snuff } 
Mixes fits nose, and clears fits throat ] Madam, as to the 
suppostito matenahs of jour name, if you know what I 

mean 

The Lady I don’t 

Mackintosh [Avoiding her gaze, putting the tips of fits fingers 
together judicially and swaying hts body back and forth ] Then 
I will leave that point and pass to what presents itself to me, 
if I maj make so bold as to say so, as the immediate issue 
I will be frank We were not expecting you, madam, but 
seeing you are here it may be that a certain exalted personage 
is not far distant 

Clementina He is below in the coach, and likely J;o stay there 
unless you bail him out 
Mackintosh I don’t take you, ma’am 

Clementina I say his Royal Highness is a prisoner m the coach 
we hired at Florence The postilions swear they won’t part 
•with him till they get their money I can’t blame them, but 
it’s devilish uncomfortable for Charles I’ll sit down, 
though you haven't asked me to 
Mackintosh [Creafly agitated] I beg jour pardon, ma’am 
[He rummages in his desk ] And wasn’t that just what I told 
his Eminence •* And I don’t believe there ’s sufficient money 
in the house How much did you say it would be? 
Clementina I didn’t say anything I He no idea A good 
deal, I imagine One can’t come to Rome from Florence for 
nothing, though some people seem to think so 
Mackintosh Dhia,Dhia' Have je no money at all, at all ? 
Clementina Not a soldo I gave my last crown to your 
servant to get him to let me upstairs 
Mackintosh [Furiously] God’s curse on the dirty black devil' 
[Ptcktrtg up a small bag of money ] Well, w ell, here ’s something 
anyway I ’ll see to it [Rushes from the room 

even tin a [Bawling after Aim] Don’t be afraid to bring 
Charles up, father He is fairly sober now 
OKK [Outside ] Yes What is it? \Ht re-enters hurriedly, ad - 
kts 1 • Mackintosh l Where ’s Mackintosh’ 

wackint [Clementina quickly leaves her chair and drops 

Hest *res other in sleepy brwilderment ] 
tn the name of God, who are you? 
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Clementina. A despised but faithful friend of the House of 
Stuart. 

York. [ Recoiling and crossing himself .] Get thee behind me, 
Satan ! 

Clementina. Ay, that ’s you Stuarts all over. You take our 
heart’s blood — ay, and more, if it ’s a woman — but will you 
give anything? No, not so much as your blessing, though 
it costs you nothing and is worth just as much. 

York. [ Puzzled and rather nervous .] M-yes. . . . Quite so. . . . 
You seem to be acquainted with our family, madam, but I 
do not know you. Who are you, and how did you get here? 

Clementina. [ With malicious archness. ] Not know me! Oh, 
Henry, how can you forget? The sweet days of long ago! 
Your little sweetheart and all the funny little houses we used 
to play at in the Borghese Gardens ! Oh, Henry ! 

York. {With a gasp.] Clemmy! {Slowly and sadly, distressed by 
her appearance.] Sacramento! [Then after a slight pause, 
coldly.] You have come with Charles? Is Charles here? 
Where is Charles? 

Clementina. [Clutching his robe.] Charles, Charles, always 
Charles. Never a thought for poor Clementina. 

York. Let me go, woman. 

Clementina. I will not let thee go unless thou bless me ! [Rises 
quickly and pushes him into his chair.] Sit down, man. He 
will be here in a moment. Father Mackintosh is bringing 
him up. [She drops on her knees again. 

York. [Feebly.] I don’t understand. 

Clementina. All in good time. Talk to me first. Aren’t you 
going to give me your blessing? [Site pauses. York makes no 
sign and she gets upi] Very well, then. Keep it and be damned 
to you. I ’ll have a brotherly kiss, though, which is better. 

[Before York can prevent her she throws herself on him and 
kisses him heartily. 

York. [Struggling to his feet.] This is an outrage! 

Clementina. Tut, tut, tut! What’s the matter? Nobody is 
going to hurt you. [Pushes him back into his chair again.] 
There now, that ’s a good little Henry. [Smoothing out and 
arranging his robes.] Sit still and be dignified. A prince of 
the Church should never look rufiled. 

York. Have you no shame? 

Clementina. [Looking at him grimly and speaking with growing 
passion. J Once I had what was better — innocence. Youth, 
too, health, good name, peace of mind, friends, faith in God 
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and man I had all these once The Stuarts have taken 
them all So I hate the virtue— the Christian virtue— of 
sacrifice 

York [With downcast O’"] IS true 1 was wron S fhe 
shame is not > ours, but ours 

Clememtina People like you con afford to be ashamed rou 
are not naked, like me Better to be unashamed if you are 
naked The fig-leaves didn’t sate Adam and Eve from being 
turned out of Paradise Tell me, Henry, why are people such 
fools as to believe m things? 

York You scoff at faith because you have lost it 

Clementin a Isn’t the parson clever? Too clever for a poor 
woman Listen I hear Charles’s footsteps Nice and 
steady, aren’t they? I ’ve listened for these footsteps night 
after night for twenty years There ’s a school of faith for 
you — the kind you don’t lose 

[U'lfA these last words Clementina returns to her chair The 
door opens Mackintosh enters and ushers tn Charles 
Edward — dishevelled, haggard , and doubtfully sober 

Mackintosh His Royal Highness Charles Edward, Count of 
Albany and Pnnee of Scotland 
[Cfca Wer advances slowly York stares at him, silent and 
horrified 

Clementina Aren’t you going to kiss your long-lost brother, 
Henry'? 

York [Stammering ] Charles! 

[The brothers rake an awkward gesture oj embracing 

Charles How ’ s little Harry? Damn it, what are you staling 
at? Changed a bit, am I 5 Of course I am So are you 
So is everybody So is everything Now don’t let us waste 
time gaping and gushing Business is business, as you, 
Harry, in those nice brotherly letters of youts have often 
reminded me In the first place, about His Most Sacred 
Majesty, our revered father James by the grace of God, 
etcetera Out reverend fnend here tells me he is still 
with us 


York He is in extremis He received the sacraments to-day 
He has asked for you more than once 
Charles ^ Has he, though? Poor old soul! Bom unlucky 
• Well, that's one point clear Fhe next point is — have 
you anything to drink in the house ? 

Clementina Don’t give him a drop, Henry He has had as 
much as is good for him and more 
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Charles. Hold, your tongue. And, mark you, none of your 
Henrys to his Eminence. You forget your station, madam. 

Clementina. Oh, do I? And so do other people. Even 
Princes of the Church, let alone other kinds of princes. You 
should have seen Henry and me before you came in, Charles. 
He tried to kiss me. 

Charles. [ Amused , leering at Y or ki ] Oh, you dirty dog 

York. [Indignantly.] I need hardly say, Charles 

Clementina. [Maliciously Just like the sweet old days in the 
Borghese Gardens. 

York. Really, madam 

Charles. Shut up, both of you. You ’re both liars anyway. 
Clemmy, sit down there and don’t speak again till you are 
spoken to. . . . Henry, you haven’t answered my question. 
Have you anything in the house to drink ? 

York. [Sn/fo'Zy.] There is some vin santo there. 

Charles. I said something to drink — brandy. 

York. No, certainly not. I never touch it. 

Charles. You wouldn’t. Haven’t the guts. But you might 
have the decency to think of other people. Nice hospitable 
house. After twenty years I visit my one and only brother 
and he offers me vin santo. My God ! 

Mackintosh. [Anxious to be tactful.] Begging your Royal 
Highness’s pardon, his Eminence’s wine is famous of its kind. 
It is strong, moreover. 

Charles. [ Turning to him with sudden interest.] Ah, my reverend 
Scottish friend, I had almost forgotten you. Your name, 
pray, I ’m afraid I didn’t catch it before. 

Mackintosh. Mackintosh. James of that name — a good name, 
— at your Royal Highness’s service — a poor adherent. 

Charles. [Rising and shaking him warmly by the hand.] Mackin- 
tosh ! Of course ! I know you, father. I know your family. 
Good friends — the best. 

Mackintosh. We did what we could. I had four brothers — 
your Royal Highness will doubtless remember — as fine men 
as ever stepped on heather. Lachlan — that was the youngest, 
but your Royal Highness may not call him to mind — he fell at 
Prestonpans. Duncan’s corpse has long since rotted to bits 
on the gallows at Carlisle — that much your Royal Highness 
will have heard. Alistair and John lie under the earth at 
Culloden — but I needn’t be telling your Royal Highness that. 
And myself would have been with them but for having to 

skulk about in a black petticoat and 

FS47 
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Chuu.es 1 saw them fall If flesh and blood could have saved 
that day the Mackintoshes would hat e done it [Lowering his 
totce confidentially ] A word with you, father 

[He dra.es Mackintosh aside and whtspers w his ear Mackin- 
tosh listens with growing anxiety on his face 
Mackintosh I would gladly oblige your Roy al Highness, 
but 

Charles [Turning a say ] As you please If you won’t, you 
won't 

Mackintosh Not a drop has passed my lips since 

Cttarit-c [Stuffing ] Say no more, father I understand I 
did think that Charles Edward Stuart could count on a 
Mackintosh Howeter Clemmy, as the ret trend father 
refuses supplies I must come on you Turn out your reticule 
Clementina [Clutching the reticule tightly ] Indeed I will not 
Charles Turn it out, I tell you 
York Charles, I beg you 

Charles [To York] Mind your own business [To Clementina ] 
Do as you are told 

Mackintosh, (ITAo has been fumbling at his drawer ] It had 
quite escaped my recollection, but [producing his bottle and, 
with an agonized glance at the Cardinal, offering it la Charles] 
there is a modicum here that your Royal Highness is very 
welcome to 

Charles Behold, a miracle 1 Better than the loav es and fishes 
Henry, this must not go unrecorded When you make 
Mackintosh a saint you shall find it given under our hand and 
seal that in the year of grace one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-six, his prrnce being like to die of thirst, the Blessed 
James Mackintosh did miraculously produce a bottle of 
Scotch whisky r from his desk, where it is quite certain there 
was no such thing before, he himself having said so 

[He f.Rs a wineglass with the neat spirit 
York [Controlling hs anger with difficulty] When you have 
done being profane, Charles, perhaps you will tell me what is 
to be done with this lady 
Charles What about her? 

York She cannot stop in my house 
Clementina [Sardonically } Ha, ha! 

York I mean no discourtesy, madam, but you must under- 
stand the impossibility 

Clementina Oh, perfectly' I quite understand I am m the 
way foor Clemmy is always m the way when she has served 
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her turn. Would Ins Royal Highness be here now if it hadn’t 
been for Clemmy? Would he have left Florence yet if it 
hadn’t been for Clemmy? Would he be even as .sober as he 
is if it hadn’t been for Clemmy? But now he is safely here, 
Clemmy isn’t good enough for his Eminence’s house. She 
isn’t respectable. She can go into the streets. 

Charles. Where she belongs. 

York. Charles! [To Clementina.] Madam, you are unjust. This 
is a Churchman’s house. There are proprieties, canonical 
proprieties 

Clementina. So there are, Henry. You are a Christian priest, 
I a sinner. How appropriate ! What a chance to show your 
Christianity. Let me stay. I ’ll promise not to kiss you 
again. 

Mackintosh. [Coining forward .] Begging your Eminence’s par- 
don, but I think I could procure a suitable lodging for Mistress 
Walkinshaw in the very near neighbourhood. Would your 
Eminence wish me to . . . 

York. [With a gesture of weariness] Do. See to it. 

Charles. Excellent fellow! Admirable Mackintosh! Saint 
Jamie of Speyside! [.Raises his glass.] Slainte mhor, father! 

Mackintosh. And meanwhile, as the lady will no doubt wish 
to rest and refresh herself, perhaps say a prayer for His 
Majesty, my own humble chamber is at her disposal. 

York. Is that agreeable to you, madam? 

Clementina. Nothing is agreeable to me. But have it your 
own way. I wash my hands of everything. [With a significant 
glance at the bottle, which Charles is rapidly emptying.] Look 
after Charles yourself. [To Mackintosh. ] I ’m ready, father. 

York. [As the two are leaving .] And before you do anything else, 
go to the Palazzo Muti and say that his Royal Highness is here. 

Mackintosh. [Bowing.] As your Eminence pleases. His 
Majesty’s servants shall be informed with all speed. 

Clementina. [Curtsying low.] I leave your Royal Highnesses 
to your momentous conference. 

[Exeunt Clementina and Mackintosh. 

York. [Almost inarticulate with rage. J It — it — it comes to this. 

Charles. [Drinking.] What ’s that? 

York. Why did you bring that woman? 

Charles. I didn’t bring her. She brought me. 

York. I toil and plan and humiliate myself, and this is the 
thanks I get — to sit and listen to this kind of thing — to be 
subjected to the insults of that woman — before my own 
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servant I warn you, you may dm e me too far I am tired 
of it all, tired and sick 

Charles {PtirAiwg ike bottle across ] Hav e some Nothing 
like whisk} when } ou are sick 

York II it vrere only myself but all Rome will hi\c it 
to-morrow to gnn and mouth over 1 suppose that never 
occurred to you J And so from Rome to London Don t you 
know this wretched place is crawling with spies and scandal- 
mongenng ■vermin who ’ll do anything for a half-dollar? The 
whole disgusting story will be off by the next post A pretty 
thing for your fine Tory squires to pi Saw over in their news- 
letters — how the last moments of the Old Pretender were 
cheered by the happy arrival of the Young Pretender from 
Florence in a hired coach, accompanied by the faithful 
Walkmshaw, both parties being well in liquor Paht 

Charles Little Harry, he threw away his little wooden sword 
because his naughty big brother had a bigger one But the 
Holy Father said ‘Who is going to be a good lad? And he 
shall have a nice little red hat and a nice red frock and lots 
and lots of pretty pennies and never play with nasty swords 
any more ’ Bah 1 I tell you I ’ll take ray trollop where I 
please, and when I please I ’ll drink Never a Tory squire 
will think the worse of me for that I ’m a soldier, not a 
snivelling pnest You go to hell 
York The Holy Father will hear of it He will speak to me 
What am I to say? 

Charles The Holy Father, I suppose, is a Christian and a 
gentleman? 

York If you wall pardon me Charles, that is a most improper 
observation 

Charles Oh well, y ou know best I w as giving him the benefit 
of the doubt Howev er, if he isn’t a gentleman he is at least 
Christian ex effiao Very well, then Remind him be is a 
Christian It is the duty of a Christian to forgive Nobody 
can forgiv e more than the Holy Father and nobody needs more 
orgiveness than I do Each one according to his need Ergo, 
it is the duty of the Holy Father to forgive me QED, 
Logic, Henry, my boy, lope and sound religion found together 
for once Put it to him He ’ll see it-perhaps 

r ,, , [He gulps dtnett more tchisky 

kORK, [Meaning ] All ray work wasted l 

" 'for L ffie ? ^ ^ ^ Holiness promised to do anything 
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York. One cannot exact promises from His Holiness, but a 
certain atmosphere can be created. That, so far as lay in 
my power, had been done. There were good grounds for 
hope. I 

Charles. Grounds for hope! Grounds for humbug. Will he 
do anything? No, not till he is taken by the scruff of the 
neck, and that is hardly in vour line, Henry. You would 
rather just talk, create atmospheres. 

York. Will you? 

Charles. Will I what? 

York. Take the Holy Father by the scruff of the neck? [Charles 
makes a gesture of impudence, but says nothing.] Quite so. I 
just talk and you just talk. The only difference between you 
and me is that my talk is couched in terms that are at least 
respectful to the Vicar of Christ. But then I have never 
apostatized from the Faith. 

Charles. [Shouting angrily.] Can’t you leave that alone? Isn’t 
it all dead and done with ? It was imperative that I should 
consolidate the Tor}' party in my interest, and how could I do 
that without turning Church of England for a bit? It was an 
essential part of the system, and a damned good system too, if 
you, Henry, hadn’t spoiled it all with your vanity and selfish- 
ness, grabbing at the tassels of Cardinal’s hat. [Mockingly in 
baby-talk.] Oh, pretty, pretty, pretty — like the blasted silly 
baby you are. However, don’t let ’s argue. You had your 
way. Nobody can say I ’m not a good Catholic now. 

[He has been rummaging in his overcoat pocket and produces a 
dirty ‘cutty’ clay. Finding some tobacco still in it, he tears a 
strip off Mackintosh’s draft, makes a spill of it, and lights up. 

York. [Coldly.] The Church’s difficulty, Charles, is not that 
you are weak in the Faith— that might always be adjusted — 
but weak in the head. The Church cannot mend that. What 
I have just called, perhaps harshly, your former apostasy is a 
case in point. You say it was a measure of expediency, as no 
doubt it was, an essential part of your system. I say nothing 
about the system. I want to be fair. It may have been 
right or it may have been wrong. I don’t say. But it could 
only be justified on the score of — of — ah — ah — how shall I 
express it? — a high prima facie potentiality of practical 
consequence. Do I make myself clear? 

Charles. [ Puffing a cloud of smoke into York's face.] Perfectly. 

York. [After a ft of coughing.] Very well, then. It was, you 
say, your system, but it was a system in which we were not 
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included We could have toW >ou tliat no results— no good 
result*—- wete possible, but without a word to us you must go 
and male a laughing-stock of y ourself The Young Pretender 
abjuring the Pope and rallying the Protestant boys to hu 
dramt The English may be rogues and heretics, but thev re 
not fools Old the Tory squires lift a little finger to help you 

Chicles They did more They lifted their elbows a dozen 
trines a da\ 

st a,td at hone to do. \t, and locked up their silver 
when they heard Charlie’s Scotsmen were coming 
Charles SJie table ] That ’s it We should have been 

in St James s to-night if brother Henry had had the business 
in hand You wouldn’t hast done much ,uth the Scots 
The Scots hai e their own ideas of w hat a Stuart should bo, and, 
■with all lesjieet, Harry, you wouldn’t have filled the bill But 
who cares for the Scots? The English are the people who 
count and thev would have loved you — what's more, ap- 
pro \ ed of you You are the only Stuart that was ever known 
to make money You must be very well-to-do, Henry 
York I had need be 

Charles A single man, no vices, not even a mistress, I suppose 
But an expenstv e father and me for a brother Well, you 'U 
be relieved of the one before many hours are past, and per- 
haps the other mayn’t trouble you long [Paints ] You u be 
all right then, with Charlie in his coffin You 'd be king — in 
fartibus \Iv God' King Henry the Ninth 1 Bluff Kang 
Hal* You old hypocrite, how many wives have you had? 
[AV.inrt£ angnt) ] Damn it, man, can’t you say something? 
York I could say much, but— — JWe shrugs his shoulders 

Chari es You are a fov, so quiet, so mim there, making out 
you haven’t said a word But 1 don’t forget You called 
me a fool just now Weak m the head — that was it — weak 
ro the head The Church Infallible has spoken, Charles 
Ed >\ ard Stuart is weak m the head — extinct — blotted out — 
non-existent — a dead fancy — a rumour that’s past 
York If you had listened to me 

Charles You call me a fool 1 By God, I am a fool — such a 
fool that I not only believe in myself but have nude countless 
other men believe in me too Suppose 1 were a wise man, a 
prudent man, a respectable man, a godly, money-making man 
_a man like you, Henry Should I have been lov ed as never 
Hrtnce was loved before > Would thousands of men have 
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died for me and thought themselves happy? Fools to die for 
a wise man? I have set a whole nation singing. When did 
wisdom make anybody sing? I have made history. What is 
history but the handiwork of fools? Never mind, succeed or 
fail, we make history. Do wise men make history? No, all 
they can do is to write it — write it down on paper — all wrong. 
Can you deny it? No, you can only sit on your backside and 
sneer. You sneer at my naked caterans. Quite right. We 
were the raggedest, lousiest regiment that ever marched, but we 
marched to win a kingdom. We had no guns, we had no money, 
we had no food. But we had what was better — loyalty to the 
death, love stronger than death — all the things that only fools 
believe in. It was a fool’s game, but it was a great game. 

York. A lost game. 

Charles. But a game that was nearly won — ay, and will be won 
yet. There ’s still a hand to play. The fool will have his 
revenge. This is not the end. 

York. Not yours conceivably. But what of the others — the 
fools that died ? Who is to give them their revenge ? 

Charles. God help the mole! What do they want with re- 
venge whose death was a consummation? But that is all 
nonsense to you, so much meaningless talk. You poor worm, 
wriggling blind and slimy through your earth of policy and 
prudence, what can you know of the eagle’s way? Ah, my 
eagle, my sign from Heaven — would to God I had followed 
no other guide! Did I ever tell you about the miracle, 
Henry ? 

York. Miracle? 

Charles. A}', miracle. Sorry. I forgot. You 're a Church- 
man. Churchmen don't believe in miracles. What prudent 
man does? But fools know better. ... It was when the 
Danielle first sighted Scottish land. I had been sea-sick for 
a week, a solid week. Know what that means? A great 
spiritual experience, Henry. A lesson in humility. No 
proud prince strutting the quarter-deck in gold lace. Shiver- 
ing in a seaman’s watchcoat, clutching the tafTrail — my legs 
were damnably shaky and there was a nasty sea running — 
that was I. Old Tullibardine (God rest, his soul) told me to 
look. 'Scotland,' he said, and the tears vere running down 
his cheeks. ‘Where?' I asked. ‘There,’ said lie, pointing. 

‘ Yon 's Barra and yon ’s South List. Your Koval Highness is 
home.’ Home! 1 wish you could have seen that low huddle 
of barren rocks. You 'd have pitied me. But you ’d have 
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been wrong I was sick, trembling, dejected, frightened 
nearly to death, hut I was never less to be pitied than then 
In my son' I helmed Do yon know anything about the soul, 
Henry? It ’s your business 

York Only God knows the soul 

Charles I should have said something graceful and graaous 
to poor old Tullibarduie, but I was too cold and wet— and 
shocked The Hebrides! Ram and a wicked sea' Enough 
to sho$h any man God, the very thought of it makes my 
bones rattle [Pours out more whisky and gulps it down ] Then 
the miracle Ifmd you, I had no hope at that moment — not 
a scrap But I had faith Miracles are a matter of faith, eh? 

York So the Church teaches 

Ch Vries Good, I’m no heretic The sun broke through— a 
poor pale pretender of a sun, casting a wan glance of sympathy 
on his little brother below Suddenly Tullibarduie starts 
dancing ‘Look'* he shouts, pointing to the maintop 'A 
royal welcome!’ And there, circling round us high in the 
tempest-tom heavens, an eagle’ I tell you my spirits rose to 
the heavenly greeting On that eagle’s wings I was borne to 
Holyrood 

York But not to St James’s At Derby the eagle’s wings 
failed i 

Ch Vries [Banging the table ] No The eagle’s way was the 
nght way, if only I had followed it But I didn’t Too 
many owls about The fool was fool enough to listen 
to the wise men You say I didn’t consult you Good God, 
I ’m sick of y ou and > our kind 1 They were always about me, 
and at Derby they were toe strong And so Culloden Moor 
Mould to God I had died at ’'dtodent I don’t know’ if 
you ever heard When il e day was lost, I would have 
charged Cumberland’s greasy Germans myself — ay, alone I 
would But they held me back by main force And 
even then, Henry, even at Culloden, we could have won We 
had alway s won before, and v,by not then? And we should 
have won if I had had my way I ’ve always said £ 0 ' I say 
so still Consider the st-strategical situation [He swings 
round in kts seat and begins to indicate a plan on the table 1 
Here was the idea , 

York, I consider the moral situation Wham of Cumberland 

S slaughter ^ ^ & StUart that dr ° VC the sheep t0 

Charles There was no driving We had to fight, man, and 
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we fought. Cousin Billy had the guns — God rot his fat ugly 
carcass ! — and he made the most of them. He ploughed up 
our lines and our bodies with his bloody guns. But we did 
the fighting. I don’t know how those Highlanders stood it. 
But for all Billy’s guns our right was unshaken. The Mackin- 
toshes, the Camerons, the men of Appin — they gave our cousin 
a riposte he didn’t expect. They sent liis left reeling. They ’d 
have smashed it in, if they had been supported. I said that 
then. I say it now. But what could I do? Nothing but 
watch their bodies being piled up three and four deep. 

York. For the love of God, Charles 

Charles. Those were the fellows. Just give me their like again. 
Knowing what I know' now 

York. This 1 know, that the voice of our brother’s blood crieth 
out from the ground. 

Charles. [Staring at him.] Eh? 

York. You speak of tilings I try to forget. You speak of them 
as if with pride, but me they fill w r ith shame and fear. What 
right had w r e to send these men to death? The justice of our 
cause? Will God take that answer? How dare I say at 
God’s altar ‘Lavabo manus meas inter innocentes’? 

Charles. [ With a sneer.] Your hands are clean enough, curse 
you. 

York. If one is guilty all are guilty. The burden of the House 
of Stuart 

Charles. [. Laughing noisily.] Oh, but haven’t you got the 
family failing, Harr}' ! Vanity and vainglory! You call it 
conscience, a nice Churchman’s name, but it is just vulgar 
vanity and vainglory for all that. I ought not to laugh so in 
the present melancholy circumstances, but before God I can’t 
help it. Eh, it’s a rare jest. ‘The Stuarts,’ says he, ‘the 
burden of the Royal House of Stuart!’ [Turning on York 
fiercely.] And who the hell do you suppose cares a tinker’s 
curse for the House of Stuart? Nobody. Nobody but you 
and half a dozen other old women, mostly doited. Shall I 
tell you something? 

York. You ’re drunk. 

Charles. Granted, granted. I am not prepared to dispute 
the proposition. But hear a drunken man tell the sober truth. 
Listen. I ’ll tel! you something worth knowing. Henry, my 
boy, hark to me. There is no Royal House of Stuart. Have 
you taken that in? No? Then I ’ll say it again. There are 
no Stuarts. None at all anywhere. Once there were. Not 
* F917 
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now any mote You, Henry Benedict liana Clement, 
Cardinal Duke of York, you think you exist, hut you don t 

You were unrated by the Mings »*> K ee P th « loR “ out of 
office — oho I I know mote about English politics than you 
think— and I tell you you are not a man You are only a 
vulgar superst — supcnrt — JAe cannot articulate superstition 
ani compromises] myth That ’* where you end I are 
different, Henry I 'm no more a Stuart than you are But 
I 'm real The Whitehall denis belies e m me and tremble 
They know Would the clans base drained their life-blood 
for the name of Stuart? You flatter yourself Vanity and 
vainglory Listen When l first armed in Scotland Bois* 
dale told me to go back— MacDonald of Boisdale — and he 
spoke for bis people The clans were quite content to be 
George’s men Do you blame them? George is a German. 
What are we ? Nobody knows and nobody cares Stuart I 
For all the good it did me I might as well has e called my self 
Fiizwarnungpan It was for Charlie the clansmen died, 
Bonnie Bnnce Charlie, and that *s me You ’ll never be long , 
Harry, any more than poor old Jamie Stuart over there — no 
not if you had ail Billy’s guns on top of your prudence and 
policies But I was bora to be king I have the divine right 
of kingship 

York. By your birth alone. 

Charles I say I have the divine right, the right that is mine 
and mine only It comes not after the flesh, but by the grace 
of God 

York Must you blaspheme? 

Charles Yes, by God, for my very existence must needs be a 
blasphemy in your eyes Does it "vz give the he to you and 
all that you stand for? But how .mout your blasphemies? I 
tel] you mine will be forgiven sooner than yours You would 
cage the eagle, would you? You would stand lor the divine 
right of a Stuart and crash with all the curses of the Church 
the divine right of a man, an individual, myself that am 
myself You would make me cringe on the backstairs of the 
Vatican and rule my conduct to suit some paltry priests’ m- 
tngue . - Do you know who I am 5 l am the Young 
J V PJr 1 am that P 11 ™* for whose sweet sake Balmenno 
would have gn tn a thousand heads It was on Tower 
rlfli he said it, at the end He wore fus regimentals, my 
regimentals, blue turned up with scarlet, and his shroud 
eraeath He had but one head, poor devil, and not 
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much in it. But he had a heart, and if I never wear another 
crown I was crowned that day before all the world — Charlie, 
the King of Hearts. . . . What have you to say to that? No- 
thing. It is beyond your comprehension. You can only 
hate it and me. [He pours out the last oj the whisky. 

York. Put that bottle away. 

Charles. [Tossing the empty bottle into the fire. ] There, not a 
drop left! Poor old Mackintosh, he must be given another, 
a full one. Oh, don’t pretend you don’t hate me, Henry. 
Prince of the Church and Prince of the Blood, your soul is the 
soul of a slave. But don’t think I hate you. I care no more 
for you than for Mackintosh’s empty bottle. The king-soul 
neither hates nor loves. It is its own end, its own fulfilment. 
It is God. 

York. So has the Devil always spoken. 

Charles. The Devil! That reminds me of something. Wait 
... I have it. It was at Holyrood, one night after Preston- 
pans. I could not sleep. There was a book of English plays 
in my room — good plays — one about the Devil. There was 
a line . . . one moment . . . yes, it was this: ‘Myself am hell, 
nor am I out of it.’ Damned good. Wish I could remember 
the man’s name. ‘Myself am hell.’ D’ you understand what 
that means? 

York. [In a low voice. \ I believe I do. 

Charles. [Furiously i\ Speak up, can’t you? [Grfs up un- 
steadily and shakes York by the shoulders.] Speak up and look 
me in the face. Do I look like a king or do I not? 

York. [Agitated.] Leave me, Charles, leave me. I should not 
have sent for you. I 

Charles, [fifr's mood changing .] You wish I were dead. I 
know. Have I not wished it too? But I am not dead. I 
ought to have been a hundred times. A price was set on my 
head — good money. Wish I had it in my pocket now. Yet 
here I am alive. Why is that? Because my destiny must be 
fulfilled. There can be no other reason. . . . Now I ’m 
going to tell you something good. I ’ve told you the bad. 
Now the good. But it’s a secret, mind. Moidart. Aha, 
Moidart ! There are caves in Moidart, brother, big caves that 
George’s redcoats don’t know. Clanranald, good friend of 
ours — he has told me all about them. Not a word, though, 
not a whisper even to His Holiness. But one day — not to- 
morrow, but one day — the caves will give up their secret, 
and the world will get a surprise. The dragon’s teeth will 
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jjetd their fruit, ttn thousand armed men will sprmg from 
(he rocks and the heather, and Charlie will come agam 

Clementina bounces into the room 


CULME'ms* [ShOly] While 5 our Royal Highnesses settle the 
affairs of the universe I may perish of cold and hunger My 
lord Cardinal, jour hospitality overwhelms me 
Cttoats Ah, the sweet g«rtle Clementina.* 

‘Si le roj m’avait donne 
Pans, sa grand’ vdle, 

Rt qu'il me fa'uht quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 

J 'aureus dit ’ 

Ciementlna iro'YorA] I knew it Have you no sense, no 
decency, hut you must let himself fill himself up again? 

\ ork Tt h3S been very difficult 

Clehej.ttsa Difficult! What do you know of difficult? Did 
j(Mi bring him from Florence'* He was middling sober when 
he arrived I saw to that And this is my thanks' A fine 
figure for a royal father’s death-bed! 

Charles (5mging ) * j’ai un long voyage h faire, 

Je ne tais qui le {era- ’ 

CtEMEvriN t He can’t go to the Palazzo Muti like that to-night. 
York To-night there may be no need To-morrow' 

Cleventisa To-morrow' But anything may happen before 
to-morrow I see what it is A plot A dirty pnest’s 
plot You and that cross eyed Hsghhndman, you hatched 
> it betv, ten you 1 see it all 

\0RC Madam, you don’t know what you are saying No 
doubt you ore overwrought 

Cii \bies Don't mind her, Henry She 15 — you know — a little 
from the retvy'e {Stags eg tun, making geslures oj dunking. 

1 I^s belles dames font comm’ 

, Et puis encore comm’ ga ’ 

\ork For God’s sake, Charles ily dear, good woman 
Liiarles She isn't a good woman She’s a whore 
City estiva And your Royal Highness is no gentleman 
t Hailes, ISia^fnn? to hisjeef } You dare insult me* Get out 
o my’ sight I rn sick of you Leave the room — leave the 
hou*e before I throttle the life out of y ou, y ou old harridan 

Vfitw re, , , , , [He rushes at her 

' 0 Cftarfej } Chailesl Charles) 

1 1 here ts a sharp knock 1 tig a > the door York drags Charles 
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back to his chair . Clementina , who has fallen in the 
scuffle, scrambles to her feet. York glances round 
anxiously and then opens the door, revealing Mackintosh 
and a strange gentleman, who wears the ribbon of the 
Thistle. At the sight of the latter York starts, then com- 
poses himself and motions him to enter. 

York. The King? [The Stranger bows. There is a pause while 
York and Mackintosh mutter a prayer. Charles has not moved. 
He lolls in a stupor, his head sunk on his chest.] Your Lordship 
will understand. . . . His Royal . . . my brother is ex- 
tremely fatigued after his long journey. 

[He goes over to Charles and shakes him by the shoulder. 
Charles looks up stupidly. The Stranger advances to- 
wards him and makes a low bow. 

Charles, Eh! What ’s the matter. Who the devil are you? 
What d’you want? 

The Stranger. [Kneeling.] I have to present my humble duty 
to Your Majesty and to announce the death of King James the 
Third, which occurred this evening at ten o’clock. Requiescat 
in pace. God save the King! 

[Charles stares, only half comprehending, but presently, 
seeing his brother kneeling before him, he slowly holds out 
his hand to be hissed. The others also kneel and kiss 
hands— first the Stranger, Mackintosh next, and Clemen- 
tina last. 

Charles. [Riswg and speaking with difficulty.] The death of our 

beloved father . . . deeply afflicts us though in the course of 

nature ... we must ... we are comforted by . . . loyalty . . . 
your loyalty which Harry. . . . Help me ... I ’ve for- 

gotten. I knew it all once, but X ’ve forgotten. Oh, God, 

I ’ve forgotten how to be a king. 

[He sinks back into the chair in a fit of weeping. 
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The scene of the flay is laid in the study of Professor Henry Carrie 
in a remote village in the north of England on a spring day in 
the year 1919. The room is tidy enough , with the tidiness of a 
house dominated ly a bachelor who is dominated by his work 
rather than by domestic comfort; and on the large table near the 
centre of the room there is a litter of scientific apparatus employed 
by Professor Corrie in the experiment in which he is now en- 
gaged. On the walls of the room are a number of diagrams , 
showing sections of very large bombs. There is a model of a big 
bomb on a stand underneath one of these diagrams. There are 
sectional diagrams of aeroplanes and airships to be seen, and also 
fairly large models of aeroplanes and airships. 

Professor Henry Corrie , aged between fifty and sixty, is sitting at 
the centre table watching a chemical process in a large retort. 
He has cold, humourless eyes, and his mouth, if it were not con- 
cealed by a thickish beard, would be seen to have cruel lines about 
it. He does not, however, impress the casual visitor as a cruel 
man — indeed, he seems to be a harmless, kindly, inconsequent 
person, completely absorbed, of course, in his work. It is when 
he is angry that something of his cruelly is observable— -he is 
inclined to utter wolfish snarls if he is thwarted or hindered in any 
way. But the most certain sign of his fundamentally cruel 
character is his qbsorpiion in his scientific work. Nothing ts of 
greater importance to him than that, and a human being is of 
less consequence to him than the success of even a minor experi- 
ment. 

He regards the retort very closely, muttering to himself as he does 
so. Sometimes his vmtterings are of satisfaction, sometimes of 
anxiety, and once of rage that turns again to satisfaction. A 
knock is heard on his study door , but he does not hear it. It is 
repeated. He leans forward to glance more closely at the retort, 
and then, with a shout of pleasure, rises up and contemplates it. 
The knock is heard for the third time. 

Corrie. [Bending over the retort and ending the experiment .] Ah, 
at last, at last ! By Heaven, I ’ve done it at last. [A very loud 
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bne.1 on the door Jit turns round tn a -pmdtd fashion ] i-h ? 

Oh, oh' Come w' Came 

{Tht door opens, and an elderly servant enters 

Servant Mrs Mddon 

Coptic Yes, yrtj Hannah, what is it? 

jlKSNAH Jfrs Jfeldon wants to know whether >ou U come 
downstairs to tea or fiase it up here'* 

Co Bare. Has she got back? 

Hannah Yes, sir She expected you to meet her at the station, 
sit She waited a long time in the cold, and then got Marshall 
todmeherup 

Coup ie 1 meant to go, but 1 was busy, and then I forgot But 
she ’s quite capable of coming home by herself 
Hawaii Yes, s.r Will you come downstairs to tea, sir. Or 
have it up here? 

Cob mu The drawing-room's so cold 1 Tell Mrs Meldoh 
I T1 have it up here I’ve news for her Tell her 1 \e good 
news fot her My experiment is ended, Und it ’s a success 
Hanj.au Is it, sir? 

Corrif. Yes—but it’s no use telling you about it You 
wouldn’t understand 
Hannah No, sir 

Coprie, But I’m a proud man, Hannah Perhaps you’ll 
understand that Go and tell M is M eldon 
Hannah Yes, 

Corbie. Don’t forget to tell her that my experiment is a success 
Or, nol—youM better not tell her I'll do that myself. 
You Ve sure to mate a mess of it She ’ll be as pleased as I am 
Hannah She ’s not very happy ttwkj , sir 
Cossii. Not happy! Why? I’m happy, aren’t 1? 

Hannah Well, you see, sir, it ’s three years ago to-day since her 
son wa s hilled m the Vt’arJ , 

Corjue [Almost forgetting his grievance] Oh, yea! I’d ior- 
gottes that! Of course, one can't keep on thinking about 
these things 1 
Hannah She does, sir 

Cobrie I ’m sorry I didn’t meet her at the station But I had 
t0 ^tend to my experiment, Hannah I wish she wouldn’t 
owe, l on Eddie's death It ’s not right for the living to think 
so much of the dead She’s a women, of course, and a mother 
—a bereaved mother We mast make aliowanct s, Hannah 

^ * s aii h ow if 1 tell her about my successful experiment, 
he vi would that do? v > 
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I-Iannah. [Dubiously.] I don’t suppose it would make her 
feel any worse than she is now, sir. 

Corrie. Well, tell her to come up here and have her tea with me. 
See? And I ’ll tell her about my experiment. 

Hannah. Very good, sir. " [A/;e turns to go. 

Corrie. Oh! — and, Hannah, tell her I ’m very sorry I couldn’t 
meet her at the station. That ’ll break the ice a bit. Then 
when she realizes how important my work is and how much 
depends on it, she ’ll be all right. 

Hannah. Very good, sir. [She goes towards the door. Then she 
stops and turns towards himi] She really isn’t happy, sir. Her 
nerves aren’t at all right. You see, she can’t forget, sir! 

[But the professor is back at his table , intently regarding his 
experiment, and , except for a grunt, he does not reply. 
Hannah goes out. The professor makes some calculations 
on paper, and then sits back in his chair regarding them 
with delight. His manifestations of joy are interrupted 
by the entrance of his sister, Mrs Meldon, aged about 
forty-three. She is dressed in black, partly because she 
is a widow, but chiefly because of her son's death. She is 
a sensitive-looking woman, now plainly suffering deeply 
from her memories, but her nervous sensibilities give her a 
strength on occasions which is hardly credible. She is not 
a fretful, complaining woman who behaves as if she were 
the only person in the world who had suffered a bereave- 
ment, and when, in the course of the play, she speaks of 
her loss she does so with grave and beautiful dignity. 

Mrs Meldon. Henry! 

Corrie. Eh? [Turning.] Oh, my dear Charlotte, I ’m sorry I 
did not meet you at the station ! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. [Seating herself by the fire.] It doesn’t matter, 
Henry. Only I thought you were coming — you said you 
would — and I waited a long time in the cold ! . . . 

Corrie. Yes, I ’m sorry about that, but, you see, I was busy, 
Charlotte. I ’ve succeeded at last. I ’ve got just exactly 
what I wanted, Charlotte. Absolutely the thing. This will 
bring fame and fortune to me. I shall be rich now, but 
more than that, I shall be famous. My name will live for 
ever. When I saw how well the experiment was going, I 
said to myself, ‘Charlotte won’t really expect me to meet 
her just when everything’s going so right, and after all, she’s 
a grown-up woman and she knows the way home as well 
as I do! ’ So I didn’t go. I stayed here and did my work. 
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I knew you’d understand And it’s a success, Charlotte, 
the greatest and most wonderful success I *ve ever had 
MksMeidou Oh, yes 

Corrie [Dashed] Well, you don’t seem very excited about it 
Jins Meldon Of course, I "m glad it s a. success, Henry > Yihiit* 
e\ eritis, but, you see, y on ’v e never told me anything about it 
Corrie No, that’s true I’ve always believed m keeping 
secrets to myself Tell no one anything until you are obliged 
to, that's my principle No one knows that I have been 
w diking at this thing— except my self The secret of successful 
invention, Charlotte, is reticence 1 But now, I can tell you 
uhat is is The component parts are still my secret and will 
remain such until I can get a binding offer from some 
goi eminent * 

Mrs Meloon Gov emment 1 Is it a government matter? 
Corrie I should think it is I shall offer it first to the British 
Government, of course, but if they won’t pay my pnee, 1 ’ll 
offer it to somebody else Too many inventors have been 
let down by the British Government, Charlotte But they 
will not let me down No I can take care of my self But 
then, when they hear what my m\ ention is, they ’ll jump at it 
Mrs Mexkov Will t^ey> 

Corrie Of course they will, though you ’re quite justified m 
feeling sceptical about them It was very hard to get them 
to use tanks m the War — v ery hard These ca\ airy generals 
had to be forced to use them They ought to be horse- 
fenackers, instead of soldiers And tin hats, too ! Look what 
a tune it was before that damned r Office could be per- 
suaded to use ’em* But I ’n v, .y, Charlotte. I ought 
not to be talking about the Wa r to > ou — especially Unlay 
Mrs M eldon I don’t mind, Henry And, after all, the War 
Office isn’t the War l 
Corrie No, that 's true 
Mrs Mf.ldov What is your invention, Henry ’ 

Corrie Ah, Charlotte 1 There’s something interest ing to talk 
about 


T , , [Hannah enters vnth a tea-tray 

Hannah Here ’s the tea, sir 

Corrie Damn' Oh, all right l Put it down there' 

. ranges the tea-hay in frert of Mrs Mellon 

H he professor, meantime, is back at his table and his retorts 
», and w formulae Noa and again ke exclaims to himself 

MRS Meldon Has ev ery thing been all nght, Hannah’ 
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Hannah. Yes, ma’am. Gage, the gardener, brought up the 
wreath you ordered for the War Memorial, ma’am. I : ve got 
it in the kitchen now. Shall I fetch it for you ? 

Mrs Meldon. Yes, do, please, Hannah. 

[And then Hannah, having finished with the tea-table, goes out. 

Mrs Meldon. Come and have your tea, Henry ! 

Corrie. All right! [But he does not stir. 

Mrs Meldon. Come along, Henry! 

Corrie. Eh? Oh, all right! In a minute! 

Mrs Meldon. Your tea will get cold if you don’t come now! 

Corrie. [Getting up and coming to the tea-table .] Oh, how women 
do fuss ! Your sex is most extraordinary', Charlotte. Always 
willing to break off things for other tlungs. No application. 
No concentration. No capacity for complete, impersonal 
devotion. That ’s why no ' women have ever been great 
artists or scientists. Because they will not forsake every- 
thing and follow — well, whatever it is they ought to be 
following ! 

[Hannah returns, carrying a bunch of flowers to which a label 
is attached. 

Hannah. Here it is, ma’am. 

Corrie. What ’s that? 

Mrs Meldon. [Taking the flowers from Hannah.\ I ordered it 
from Gage to put on the War Memorial. It ’s for Eddie! . . . 

Corrie. Oh, yes, yes! 

Mrs Meldon. I shall take it down there after tea. Will you 
come with me? 

Corrie. I ’d like to, of course, but I really must finish up these 
tlungs. 

Mrs Meldon. Very well, Henry. [To Hannah.] Thank you, 
Hannah. I ’ll keep the flowers here. 

[E.vfl Hannah. 

Mrs Meldon. [To her brother.] They ’re very beautiful, aren t 
they, Henry'? 

Corrie. Oh, yes! Quite nice! You know, Charlotte, this 
invention of mine 

Mrs Meldon. Will you have some more tea, Henry? 

Corrie. [Fogue/y.] Oli-h-h-li! [Then definitely.] Yes. Half a 
eup! _ . 7 • 

[He hands the cup to her, and she fills it and returns it to him 
while the following speeches are uttered. . . 

Corrie. I was saynng this invention of mine will revolutionize 
warfare. 
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Mrs Meldov \Yifi it abolish warfare* ... . ,► 

CbitJUE. Abolish war' My dear Charlotte, don t be childish 
Mis Melton I’m very interested m that subject It seems 
to me more important than anything else n the world, 
Henry* Yon don’t realize bow deeply women like me feel 
about this . this organized butchery cf_ boys Look at 
me’ I had a husband and a son when the War began I had 
neither when it was over I am a most lonely woman ... 


cruelly alone 1 . 

CoRRtF.r [4 htULe crr.aytd by rr hat seems ta hirt sentimental harp- 
srganone stnrg ] I know, of course, that the War hit you v ery 
badly, Charlotte— what with Eddie being kflled and Tom 
taking his death so badly' 

Mss Meusok Tom died of a broken heart, Henry That may 
sound sentimental and unscientific to you, but it 's true. I 
sometimes wonder why I was not granted the entity of death-— 
why I should be compelled to hve on alone 1 . 

Comm. Oh, come, come, Charlotte* Sot alone* No, no, not 
alone* You 're happy enough with me, aren't you’ Your 
only brother* 

Mas Meldon You ’re not a ■very good substitute for a son, 
Henry! 

Cor rie, Hell, no, I suppose not, but, still, there ’s no need for 
deepatr Let me tell you about my invention 

[Hr puls kis cup daxn and prepares to explain 

Mrs Melton Hill you have some more tea? 

Corsie. No, thanks*^ Now, Charlotte, when " say that war 
ought to be revolutionized, I dean that it O’ _ht to be made 
more expeditious The war we've just fad lasted for a 
ridiculous penod Five yean — or nearly fire years Per- 
fectly preposterous It ought not to have lasted more than 

fiv e weeks 

Mrs Melton Have you invented a means ot restricting the 
duration of wars 5 

Corbie. " — l* 63 ! I think you might put it like that. What 

the combatants ought to mm at, m war, is to get the first 
ow in so hard that the other side immediately succumbs 


Mrs ilELDON I see 

TIsat means that the weapons of war must be made 
J-measumbly more horrible tod devastating than they now 

Mis Manor, More fcorrihV Is that possible 1 
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Corrie. \es. Oh, yes! We haven’t yet reached the limits of 
horror in war! Oh, dear me, no ! 

Mrs Meldon. My son was nineteen, Henry, and he was killed 
in a fight of which lie knew very little. That seems to me a 
horrible thing! 

Corrie. Oh, a mother’s feelings, of course, but look at the 
matter from a broad point of view. Put your own feelings 
aside! ... 

Mrs Meldon. I can’t do that, Henry. The whole war for me 
comes down to this one thing, that my son, a boy new from 
school, was taken away from me,' just when his life was 
beginning to open out, and killed. I ’m not a clever woman, 
Henry. I can only feel things ns they touch me and mine. 
Eddie was my only son, my darling, my heart’s joy! I 
expected so much from him — and he ’s gone, and there ’s 
nothing , . . nothing . . . nothing! 

Corrie. [Bring -'cry gentle trill; /:«•.] Yes, I know, Charlotte, but 
you really ought not to dwell too much on your sorrow. It 
isn’t good for you. You ought to tike a broad point of view. 
Imagine yourself a statesman! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. If Eddie had been a statesman, he would not 
have gone to the war. He would have compelled some other 
person to go. 

Corrie. Oh, now, don’t be hitter, Charlotte; don’t be bitter! 

Mrs Meldon. My dear Henry, I 'm beyond being bitter. Do 
you know what I discovered to-day? 

Corrie. No. 

Mrs Meldon. You know I ’ve never really known how Eddie 
died. I found out to-day. 

Corrie. I wish you wouldn’t think so much about it. 

Mrs Meldon. [H'rV/i sudden passion.] I must think about it. 

I can’t help thinking about it! ... I met a young man in 
town to-day who had been in the same battalion as Eddie, 
and he told^ me about it. Poor lad, it slipped out before he 
realized that I hadn’t known before! . . . 

Corrie. People oughtn’t to talk so much about the War. Much 
better forget about it! 

Mrs Meldon. [Recovering herself.] You remember the C.O. of 
the battalion wrote to me and said that Eddie had been killed 
by a piece of shell and that he had been buried behind the 
line somewhere? 

Corrie. Yes, I remember. 

Mrs Meldon. That comforted me very much. It made things 
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a -a hole city And I 'm the only man in the world who knows 

how to do it 

Mrs M eldon Aren't there men like you in other countries 
using their brains foT the same purpose? 

Gorki r Yes, but I don't imagine any one will discot er as 
powerful a weapon as this If I had made this discovery m 
1914, the \\ ar would have been over before the end of that year, 
and there probably wouldn't be any Germans left now 
They 'd be an extinct race 

Mrs M eldon Perhaps an enemy of this country might make a 
Similar discovery, Henry, and use it on us 

Corrie Me’lt hate to take the nsk of that Anyhow, my 
discos ery will be available to our people, ard if a war does 
come along, we Ve only got to get our bomb dropped on them 
before they get theirs dropped on us, and the tnck 'a done 

Mrs Mellon I suppose it was someone like you who invented 
the kind of shell that destroy ed Eddie , that obliterated 
him f 

Corrie, [Rising and patting her on the shoulder ] Now, now, 
don’t go hack to that subject, Charlotte Come over here by 
the fire, and try and take a more cheerful new of life 

Mrs Meldou Cheerful view 5 My dear Henry, I sometune3 
wonder whether, m spite of your cleverness, you aren’t really 
the stupidest man on earth 

Corrie Oh, come! 

Mrs Meldon, I 'm not cle\ er It seems odd that I should be 
your sister, a quite ordinary, commonplace woman, mth 
nothing in my life but my love for my husband and my son 
But when I hear y ou telling me to take a broad statesmanlike 
view of my son being blown to pieces, t begin to think that 
you’re a fool, Henry' — just a dull, unimaginative, bloodless 
fool And when you ask me to rejoice because you’ve in- 
vented a bomb that will destroy a w hole city in a few minutes, 
I tViTin you 're you *re mad — wickedly, hombly mad 
Corrie My' dear Charlotte! 

Mrs Meldon One moment, Henry' I vrant you to try and 
realize my pomt of view', the point of view of an ordinary 
woman without any pretensions Think of Eddie as I think 
of him 1 „ 

Corrie This isn’t good for you 

* R n S *i ELD ?> KJ’J 1 K I go back now to the very begm- 
°. £ Tom and '«y young and foolish, I 
PP°s , t \ ery happy, too, Henry , and our queer p 1 ensure 
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and fright when we knew that Eddie was co ming . And I 
think, too, of myself, sometimes at night, awake, with Tom 
lying asleep beside me; and how I thought about the little 
child I was going to bear him, and how I loved it and loved 
him for being its father, and how sure I was that it would be 
a boy! I was frightened, too, sometimes, because I thought 
I might die and never know my son, who would grow up and 
have no knowledge of me. And then he was bom, such a 
dear, little, clutching child, so terribly dependent on me. 
Tom was very pleased and proud, but never so pleased and 
proud as I was. We both watched him grow — you know how 
handsome he was! 

Corrie. Yes, he was a good-looking lad. 

Mrs Meldon. And we made plans for him. He was to be 
great and liked — people did like him; even you liked him, 
Henry, didn’t you ? 

Corrie. Yes, I ... I liked him. He was an attractive boy. 
But don’t you think 

Mrs Meldon. And then he was ill. You remember how we all 
thought that he would die, and Tom, poor Tom, who never 
could express himself very aptly, went about as if he were 
stunned. I can’t tell you what I thought then, Henry. I 
just can’t tell you, but oh! I prayed for him, Henry — prayed 
for him so that my whole mind was a prayer. Well, he got 
better, and seemed to grow stronger, and at school he did very 
well. I can see him now, the first time he played in a cricket 
match, very pleased with his blazer, and how excited he was 
when he came to tell me that he had made ten runs. Ten 
runs he made, my little son, in his first cricket match. All the 
other boys of his age were very respectful to him, and I was 
so glad when he let me walk about with him, just as if he 
hadn’t had a triumph. And Tom was frightfully pleased, too, 
and gave him a sovereign ! . . . [Her lears overcome her , and 
she raises her hands to her lips in a gesture of grief f\ My little 
boy! ... 

Corrie. This is distressing you, my dear. Don’t talk about it 
any more. 

Mrs Meldon. [Recovering herself.] He hadn’t been at Oxford 
long when the War began, and then he went off and enlisted. 
We didn’t know whether to be proud of him or to be angry 
with him, but chiefly we were proud. I loved him in his 
clumsy uniform and his great, rough boots, just as much as 
I loved him later on in his officer's uniform. And when he 
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v, e nt off to France, I tned to be worthy of my son and not to 
cry It was frightfully hard to smile, Henry, but I did smile 
I felt that that was what Eddie would wish me to do, not to 
shame him before the other people, and so I smiled and made a 
little silly joke about the fear of theGermans when they heard of 
his arrival But I w as in terror, Henry, and all the time that 
he was away I was in terror The sight of a telegraph 
messenger made m) heart sink ! And then he came home 
on his first leave, and my little son wasn’t my little son any 
more, but a strangely grown man, y oung to look at, but full 
of extraordinary knowledge I felt shy with him He 'd seen 
so much and knew so much And then 1 think I felt prouder 
of him than, ever before, because he was a man and l could 
depend upon him We were very happy during that leave, 
Henry, so happy that I hardly had time to be miserable 
because it would so soon be ovei, and when he went back, 
although I cried a little when he wasn’t looking, 1 didn’t mind 
so much as I thought I should, because I persuaded myself to 
believe that he wouldn’t be killed When he had his second 


leave and was a captain, I was sure that he would come home 
to me, quite safe Even Tom, who had always felt we should 
lose him, began to believe that he ’d come home agam But 
he didn’t Immediately he got back to France, he had to go 
into the line, and eight days later he was killed — just 
obliterated, as you say, by men who had never seen him, who 
didn’t ev cn know that they' ’d killed him And all my y ears of 
lov e and hope and desire and pain — gone ! I 'd nursed him 
and cared for him and taught him httle lessons and been proud 
of him — and then in a moment my beautiful son was . 
obliterated, Henry! \Thtre is a slight pause while she rectners 
herself] You see, don’t you, Henry, that I can’t take a broad 
view of that I can only' see my son’s body mutilated and 
destroy ed That 's all* 

Corkie Well, of course, I quite see your point of view, Char- 
lotte It is hard I admit that But we have to keep our 
feelings under control And after all, there *s the consolation 
that Eddie did his duty to his country I dare say he ac- 
counted for a good many Germans! 

Mrs Meldon That doesn't comfort me, Henry I can’t get 
any pleasure out of the thought that some poor German 
TwIV s , u / enn S just as I *m suffering No, Henry, I feel 
CwriV MrohiTcmVl 0 ^ ilde3 Wlth her gainst men like you t 
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Mrs Meldon. Yes. People with broad views. Because you ’re 
such fools. Someone like me, not clever, creates a beautiful 
thing like m3' son, and you, with all 3'our cleverness, can on])' 
destroy it. That ’s why I think you ’re a fool, Henry. 

Corrie. [Nettled.] Well, of course, Charlotte, with your views, 
I can hardly expect you to appreciate me or my work, but I 
fane)' that m)' countrymen, if the}’ have an)’ sense, will know 
how to value me. My bomb will make my name known to 
the most ignorant men in the country. People will talk about 
the Corrie bomb, just as they used to talk about the Mills 
bomb during the War. I shall have to ask for a large lump sum 
in payment of the invention, because a royalty wouldn’t pay me 
at all. Mills got a royalty on each of his bombs, but then 
they were small and hundreds of thousands of them were used. 
My bombs will be big, and one of them will suffice for a city. 
Yes, I shall have to ask for a large lump sum. Now that 
they ’re spending several million pounds on a battleship that 
is generally believed to be useless, I ’m entitled to ask for a 
very large sum for my bomb which will certainly decide the 
war. I wonder how much I ought to ask for? Charlotte, 
how much ought I to ask for? They won’t give me what it ’s 
worth, that ’s absolutely certain. They might pay a quarter 
of a million. Charlotte, what would you ask for if you were 
me? 

Mrs Meldon. I should ask for my son. 

Corrie. Now, now, now, Charlotte, not again, please. Not 
again. We must think of the future, not of the past. I don’t 
want to ask for too much, because I shan’t get it, and I don’t 
want to ask for too little, though I shall probably get that 
anyhow. What do you think, Charlotte? Do you think it 
would be better to let them name a price? 

Mrs Meldon. I don’t know. 

Corrie. Well, you might take a little interest in the matter. 
It ’s very important to me. They ought really to give me a 
title, too. Supposing I say a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds and a peerage! ... 

Mrs Meldon. Why not say thirty pieces of silver? 

Corrie. [ Thoroughly angry d\ Really, Charlotte, you ’re in- 
sufferable! You ’re absolutely insufferable! I put up with 
a great deal from you because you ’re in distress, but there 
are limits to endurance, you know. You haven’t congratu- 
lated me, even perfunctorily, and you ’ve made yourself and 
me thoroughly miserable by this . . • this moaning over 
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*hat can’t be helped You’ve even made Hannah miser- 
able My dear Charlotte, I ’m talking to you now for your 
good You Teally ought not to let y our mind dw ell on things 
m the way you do It isn’t good for you, and it s very ^un- 
pleasant for me and for others who associate with you Your 
boy was killed— so were other people’s boys— but we can t 
spend the rest of our lives m lamentation I have my work 
to do 1 

Mrs Meldon Your bomb 5 
Cokrie Yes 

Mrs Meldon Which will make the bodies of men and women 
and little children rot if it does not blow them to pieces 
Corrie The fortune of war, my dear Charlotte After all, 
what does it matter to a man whether he is blown to pieces 
by a bomb or stabbed to death by a bayonet? As a matter 
of fact, the bomb is the more merciful of the two It isn’t 
any use being sentimental about these things The purpose 
of war is killing, and the side which kills the most people in 
the shortest time is going to win the wars of the future My 
bomb wall enable those who possess it to conduct a war m a 
rapid and efficient fashion No reasonable person can deny 
that I have performed a service to my country in invent- 
ing this bomb for its use, and even you, if you were not dis- 
tracted by what you heard this morning and the fact that 
this is the anniversary of Eddie’s death, would agree with 
them 

Mrs Meldon No one but you knows the secret of your in- 
vention, Henry? 

Corrie No— not that I am aware of 

Mrs M eldon 1 If you were to destroy your invention, never 
reveal its secrets, thousands of boys like Eddie might live 
without fear of being destroyed? 

Corrie ^Oh, I don’t know It ’s a fantastic thought, that, but 
there s nothing m it Other people will invent things even 
deadlier than my bomb 

Mrs M eldon But, Henry, if you were to suppress your in- 
vention 1 

Corrie Suppress it 1 

Mrs M eldon Yes, if y ou were to destroy your formulae, and 
people were to know what you’d done, perhaps you’d do a 
great deal to change people’s hearts! 
rrie My dear Charlotte, most sensible people would think 
gone off my head A few cranks and religious maniacs 
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might praise me, but the average person would think I was a 
fool — besides being damned unpatriotic. 

Mrs Meldon. Henry, I beg you to destroy your invention. 

Corrie. You what? 

Mrs Meldon. I beg you to destroy it. Let that be your 
memorial to Eddie! ... 

Corrie. My dear Charlotte, I begin to believe that grief has 
unhinged your mind. Destroy my invention! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. Your bomb wall destroy life, Henry. I beg of 
you to destroy it ! . . . 

Corrie. Rubbish, woman, rubbish. 

Mrs Meldon. Then I will destroy it for you ! . . . 

[•SV/c goes to the table where the retorts are and hurls the table 
over so that the retorts are smashed. 

Corrie. What the hell are you doing? 

Mrs Meldon. I ’m destroying your foul invention. 

Corrie. [ Laughing harshly.] That won’t destroy it. I ’ve got 
it all in my head. All that you ’ve done, Charlotte, is to make 
a mess on my floor. Damned silly, I call it. 

[He stoops down and begins to clear up the mess. 

Mrs Meldon. [Standing behind him.] It ’s all in your head ! 

Corrie. Of course it is. Anybody but a fool of a woman would 
have realized that. Making a confounded mess like this ! . . . 

Mrs Meldon. It ’s all in your head? 

Corrie. Yes, yes. Don’t keep on repeating yourself, but come 
and help to clear up this mess you ’ve made. 

Mrs Meldon. Henry, won’t you do what I ask you ? 

Corrie. Don’t be a fool. [Looking round.] Give me that cloth 
over there so that I can mop up this stuff. 

[lie continues to collect the pieces of broken glass, etc., while 
she goes towards the table where the cloth is. When she 
reaches the table, she sees a long knife lying there, and half 
unconsciously she picks it up and looks at it. 

Corrie. [Impatiently.] Hurry 7 up. What on earth are you 
doing? 

Mrs Meldon. I ’m looking at something — this knife ! 

Corrie. Well, you can look at it afterwards. Fetch the cloth 
now. Here ’s Eddie’s wreath under the table. V ou ’ve 
made a mess of it, too! 

Mrs Meldon. Eddie’s wreath! 

[She comes towards him, the knife in her hand. 

Corrie. Yes. 

Mrs Meldon. If you were to give up your invention, Henry, I 
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THE MAN WHO WOULDN’T GO TO HEAVEN 


Scene. A gateway leading to Heaven. A flight nf steps leads to a 
white-curtained archway. In f ront of this archway sits Thariel 
at a small table towards the left. On the table is a large booh. 
Thariel’ s wings and raiment are magnificent. The characters 
enter from a small archway on the extreme left. On the right is 
a long bench. 

As the curtain rises, Thariel is talking to a young girl. 

Girl. And then I go up those steps ? 

Thariel. Yes. 

Girl. And never see any one again ? 

Thariel. Why should you think that? 

Girl. Because [looking round ] it all seems so lonely. 

Thariel. [Indicating bench.] Perhaps you would like to wait 
until someone comes? There is sure to be someone in a 
moment. 

Girl. Oh, no, no, please. There is only one I would 

Thariel. But he might not come just yet. 

Girl. Oh— then you know ? 

Thariel. Yes, I know'. 

Girl. Oh, I suppose you do. [Eagerly.] But, when he does come, 
you ’ll be very nice and kind to him, won’t you ? I mean, he 
is hound to be a little shy and nervous. [With a smile.] He is 
so funny when he ’s shy! 

Thariel. Is he? Then we ’ll do our best with him. Pass up 
those stairs, please. 

Girl. What is beyond ? 

Thariel. So many things; all so different. 

Girl. But he won't be different when he comes, will he? I 
couldn’t bear that! I shall wait so patiently — will he have 
changed? 

Thariel. Why do you all make yourselves unhappy by perpetual 
questioning? Pass along. 

Enter Alton. 

Thariel. Name, please. 

Alton. Well, I 'm blowed ! 
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Girl [Ascending the steps and turning round] He will come 

some day? , , 

Thariel Certainly, possibly very soon But I am not allowed 

to tell people when others are coming 
Altov Well, I ’m blessed 1 

Girl [At the top of the steps ] But when he does come you II be 
very bind to him and send him to me , 

Thariel Very kind to him and send him to you Yes [Girl 
disappears through curtain ] Now then, name, please 
Alton Well, I never* 

Thariel So you keep on saying Why 7 

Alton Do you expect I expected ? Do you imagine I 

imagined ? It can’t be true— it can’t' I must have 

gone off my head' 

Thariel Do I surprise you? 

Alton You? I should think you did' I — I No, I simply 

can't believ e in you 

Thariel In that case you must disbelieve in me Name, 
please [Opens book 

Alton Richard Alton What is in that book? 


Thariel Your name, and a good many others All I expect at 
this penod 

Alton You mean to-day 

Thariel [Writing «n book ] There is no day 

Alton What do you mean? 

Thariel [With quiet impatience] Weil, how can there be? 
Altov Look here, you know, I never believed in a hereafter, or 
any such nonsense You know quite well there is no such 
place as Heaven. — or at least, there ought not to be 
Thariel There is a great deal in what you say, but, still, here 
you are 


Alton But I need not put up with it 1 Unless it is all a silly 
dream — which, mind you, t think it may be — unless it ’s a 
dream, 1 ’ m dead, I suppose Am 1 dead ? 

Thariel, Technically, yes For the sake of argument, yes 
jf*’ Well, then, I can’t be, because, He every sensible man, 
I \ e always believed in utter extinction 
Thariel Do you feel utterly extinct? 

Alton No so I must be delirious or dreaming But to dream 

i T^ V<:n Tha t teats me The place I ’ve 

laughed at all my life, and now I imagine I ’m bang 


Thariel I would not go so far as to 


say y ou were m Heav en , at 
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least, not yet. But, technically, you understand, you will be 
if you go up those steps. 

Alton. I Tn sure it ’s all rot. I 'm delirious. 

Thariel. You 're not. 

Alton. I ’m dreaming. 

Thariel. No. 

Alton. Then some trick is being played on me. I won’t have 
it, do you hear? [Brings his fist do-on on Tharicl's hook.] I ’ll 
have no tricks played on me ! 

Thariel. Well, go and say all that when you ’ve passed up 
those steps. 

Alton. You don't suppose I ’m going up those steps? 

Thariel. Why not ? 

Alton. Do you imagine, after half a lifetime spent in writing 
and talking against such rubbish, 1 ’m going to start climbing 
idiotic stairs supposed to lead to an idiotic Heaven? Where 
do those steps really lead to? — tell me that! 

Thariel. Pass along and see. 

Alton. I refuse, unless you answer my questions. You know 
very well Heaven is a sheer impossibility. 

Thariel. If I explained further you wouldn’t understand, so 
pass along there, please. 

Alton. I will not. 

Thariel. [With a sigh.] Then go and sit on that seat. [Indicating 
bench on the right.] I haven’t time to argue with you at present : 
here is somebody coming. 

Enter Nightingale. 

Alton. I tell you, nothing shall make me go up those silly steps 
and enter your silly Heaven. 

Thariel. Very well. [To Nightingale.] Name, please. 

Nightingale. Nightingale, Bobbie Nightingale. I say, is this 
the box-office for Heaven? 

Alton. No, it ’s not! 

Nightingale. All right, old man, but surely this impressive- 
looking gentleman knows best. I may be wrong, but the 
whole get-up of the place smacks of sanctity. 

Thariel. [II7/o has been examining his book.] Robert Nightin- 
gale. Yes. Any remark to make before you pass up those 
steps? 

Nightingale. ’Cept that, if this is really anywhere near Heaven, 
it ’s the last place I expected to get to. 

Thariel. [Smiling.] So many people say that. 
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Nightingale But are you sure it ’s all O K 5 I wouldn t like 
to get you into trouble Fact is, I ’ve been a little little 
you know 

Tir ARIEL. [Referring to book ] Yes, so I see 

Alton Don’t you believe him It’s all put on You bet he 
knows nothing about y ou 

Nightingale, I say, are you the Devil's Ad\ ocate? 

Alton My name’s Richard Alton You may have heard of 
me Free-thinker Dick, I used to be called Went up and 
down the country exposing religion , had a great following at 
one time, I can tell you Started life as a miner and worked 
myself up I don't know what all this foolery means, but 
I ’m jolly well not going to giv e way to it Do as I do, be a 
sensible man Refuse to go up those steps 

Nightingvix. Well, considering everything, you've got some 
courage 

Thariel. He always had courage, that is why he is here before 
his time 

Erter Mrs Muggttts 


Thariel. Name, please 

Mrs Muggins Eliza Muggins, Mr Angel, sir, good morning 
Well, I ’m in Heaven after all * And consequently’ no chance 
of meeting Muggins, thank God* But me in Heaven 1 Not 
that I ever did anything wrong, Mr Angel, far from it As I 
always said, more sinned against than sinning, and by a long 
chalk, but still it is a surprise' I bet it ’s me health that 's 
gat me here The doctor, he says, never imagine yourself 
■well, he says, and I didn’t, and here I am ' 

Thariel, Any further remarks to make before you pass on? 

Mrs Muccins Oh, Mr Angel, sir, I don’t fancy’ no passings on 
just yet I 've had enough of passings on, in a manner of 
speaking my life 's been all passing on You ’ll look well and 
y oa U feel well, the doctor sav s, hut nev er imagine yourself 
well, he says, and 1 didn’t, and here I am! 

Thariel. Then, if you don’t feel like passing on just y et, perhaps 
you 11 join these tw o gentlemen 

Mrs Muggins Oh, with pleasure, Mr Angel, I was always fond 
v t company of gentlemen, except perhaps Muggins, not 
that he was a gentleman, by no means* And I see I Ve got 
^ ess on J ust « if I was going to a party 

^ ^ u =S lnSl an< * smash the whole 
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Mrs Muggins. Why, it’s Free-thinker Dick! My daughter 
Maud, she once went to one of your lectures and came back 
believing nothing, something shocking. And the next week 
she saw the story of the Bible at the pictures, and believed so 
many things we had to call in the doctor. How are you 
feeling now you ’ve got here, Mr Alton ? Bit of a surprise for 
you, ain’t it? 

Alton. I don’t believe in it any more than I did on earth. 

Mrs Muggins. No, I dare say you wouldn’t. 

[Sits down beside him. 

Nightingale. Hanged if I know what to do. Of course I could 
go straight on — if you ’re sure it ’s all right. On the other 
hand . . . say, old man, do you expect any — any 

Thariel. There is sure to be a pretty girl up here before 
long. 

Nightingale. Thanks, then I ’ll certainly wait. 

[Sits down on the other side of Mrs Muggins. 

Nun. [Entering^] I suppose this must be the Gate of Heaven. 
Oh, how wonderful! Oh, how glorious! It is just what I 
expected it to he like. 

Thariel. Glad to hear you say that. We always try to please 
people. {Opening booh.] You are ? 

Nun. Sister Mary Teresa of the Holy Angels. 

Thariel. Right. Do you wish to say anything before you go 
forward ? 

Nun. To say anything? Oh, how dare I speak? — besides, I 
have nothing to say, it is all so wonderful. It is so wonderful 
to see you, a real angel ! But would you please tell me — shall 
I suffer much? 

Thariel. What’s that? 

Nun. Shall I suffer much? Because, of course, I know there 
will be a long, long purification before I am fit to enter the 
humblest Gate of Heaven. 

Nightingale. Shame! 

Nun. [ Turning to him.] I beg your pardon? 

Nightingale. I said ‘Shame,’ my dear; I said it loudly. 

Thariel. Do you want to suffer? 

Nun. I know I ought to. . . . Mother Mary Joseph said we 
ought to love suffering. She said she did. 

Alton. And did she? 

Nun. It was a little difficult to see just what suffering she had, 
but I am sure whatever it was it was great and she will go 
straight to Heaven. 
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Thai: i ex. But what makes you think you will not go straight 

to Heaven? . , _ , 

Non Oh, I an rot so proud and a ainglonous as that 1 i know 
this is orJy a brief space of rest before my tnals begin 
Nichttvgale. Shame! 

Nrs Please will \ ou tell me w hy this gentleman is so ashamed ? 
Thariel He is not. He never felt ashamed m his life What 
he would term jour beauty is having an effect on what be 
calls his heart 

Nightingale You ! re right there, old boy It makes me bod 
all over to think of a prettj creature like that being shut up 
Nu^ But I wanted it I threatened to throw myself into the 
mer if they did not let me enter a com ent 
Altov Simply one more case of sex-repression 
Mrs Mcccivs Now come, Mr Alton, jou didn’t ought to say 
such things in front of a religious lady 
Thariel Then j our ideal of happiness is a com ent? 

Nc\ Not now Oh, I ought not to ha\ e said that 1 But I feel 
so strange May I go further, please, if I ’m supposed to go 
further 5 

Thariel. Certainly Just up those steps 
Nuv Thank jou [Ascends the steps Suddenly ] Oh, all saints 
and martyrs pray for me ' 

Altov What is the matter? 

Nyv I am afraid t I am afraid 1 I know fortitude is always 
necessary, but 

Nightengale The poor child is frightened to death [To 
Thetnel ] Can’t you possibly say something decent to her 5 
Thariel. Of course, of course My poor child, there is nothing 
whatever to be afraid of Go straight forward 
Nu\ But, although I renounced so much on earth, still it was 
earth this is so strange, and I feel I must renounce still more 
And there are so manj things I have not tasted 1 Ah 1 

[Stray* shghlly 

N I Cirri \C ale. Good heavens' [Rushes forward and setses her tn 
hts arms ] My prettv little white bird, before you die again, 
let me kiss jou and kiss jou that jou may know love if only 
for a moment 1 

[furrei her passionately From the o'her earthlings comes an 
involuntary cry of honor Suddenly Ike Nun and Ntght- 
tngak break away from each other and look scaredly at 
who is calmly anting in his book A slight 
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.Thariel. {Without looking up.] Have you finished? 

Nightingale. Damn you for a spoil-sport! 

Thariel. What did I spoil? 

Nightingale. Oh, we felt you there all the time. 

Thariel. You felt something more important than me. 

Nun. [Suddenly.] Oh, I am cursed for evermore! An eternity 
of Hell awaits me ! 

Thariel. Nonsense! Of course it doesn’t. Don’t be so 
primitive. 

Mrs Muggins. Don’t take on so, dearie. I ’ve been cursed 
something terrible in my time, but here I am! 

Nightingale. [To Thariel.] Is she cursed for evermore? [A 
pausei] Say something, you coward! 

Thariel. I cannot discuss these trivialities. 

Nightingale. Do you call sending a nun to Hell because she ’s 
had a good, thumping kiss, trivial ? 

Thariel. [Wearily, to Aim.] Will you please go forward now? 

Nun. But I am in mortal sin! Mother Mary Joseph would 
say 

Thariel. Mother Mary Joseph may not be here for some time 
yet. I ’m sorry to disappoint you both. 

Mrs Muggins. I don’t see any reason why they should be dis- 
appointed, Mr Angel. It was a good, hearty kiss, past 
denying. 

Thariel. It was singularly ineffective. 

Nightingale. There ’s something very beastly about you. 

Alton. Hear, hear! 

Nun. Oh, for courage to go forward ! 

Thariel. [ With a strange shade of meaning in his voice.] You 
have gone forward already. 

Nightingale. What do you mean? 

[But the Nun has slipped quietly through the curtains. 

Mrs Muggins. Well, it ’s all queer, but fairly comfortable, isn’t 
it? Not that that ’s anything to go by. The doctor, he says 
to me, you ’ll feel comfortable, he says, and you ’ll look com- 
fortable, he says, but never imagine 

Alton . Comfortable! With that fool sitting there in fancy 
dress, and saying evasive, meaningless things to the poor 
creatures who come before him? But I’m not taken in by 
him. He ’s not going to put me in what he calls Heaven, like 
some dog in a kennel. I ’m not a child. 

Thariel. That ’s just the pity of it. 

Nightingale. I feel a perfect fool standing here while you two 
* G 947 
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argue 3 may as « ell sip in and see bon Sister Mary s going 
on, unless — saj , old roan, when 's the next pretty girl coming 

along? r r , . 

J3rs MtGcm. It ’s a proper shame the way some of era s took 

off sodden IVhy is it allowed, Mr Angel ? 

Alton A good question 

Tfarirz IVhjt a lot you think about death, don « there 
At K» It has a brack of obtruding, you know When you 


Xighttxciale If you are going to start again, I ’ll take the 
plunge. Anything to amid an argument [Ascending the 
steps} So long, everybody By J<ne, I don’t wonder that 
ysoot gucltelta bit queer. It s distinctly atmospheric up here. 
You know nothing seems to matter, somehow One begins to 
I cel very simple, like some bal'y child [Ascending a sir/ 1 } 
I ’m sure I'm about to be executed * 


Mrs Ml coins [Greatly interested } Is he really , Mr Angel? 1 
never thought I should hi e to see an execution! 

TJURttt Me can he anything he likes later, but not just yet 
Pass along there, -please. 

N tCBTikCALF Damned if I want to, after all [Tries to step hack 

Tn\wrx, {Sharp fy { Sony, but > ou can’t dt> that. 

NtGHmCM.fi Why can’t I? 

An on Don’t be borribooiled by their cony unng tricks Make 
an effort, come hick if j ou want to 

Mrs Muggins Yes. make an effort, Mr Nightingale, make an 
effort! 


Nu.btl\cu.£ I say, can’t I really come back foe a moment? 
I don't much want to go forward, you know I \t been a 
bit thick, sometimes, you know 

Tbvaiix. 11 matters supremely little what you *\e been Pass 
along there, please. 

Alton' Do nothing of the kind i 

Nightingale Look here, old man, if y ou were on these steps 
you a sing a very different song I ’d like to come back, but 
somehow I can t And yet, dash it, I fee! much more real 
than you 

Alton Don’t be a foil 


Enter a fat, fussy female* 

0h ' dear> 0b> dear! H<ht aIl0C ^Si bow 
Tkmhel. Name, please. 
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Female. Mrs Cuthbert Bagshawe, Emilia Stubbins that was, 
you know. Oh, dear, if only Mr Bagshawe were here, but I 
left rather suddenly, and I see I ’ve got my new silk blouse 
on, the one the vicar preferred. Oh, dear, wherever am I? 
I ’ll do anything you like, sir — within reason, of course — but 
I ’m not at all used to being alone; Mr Bagshawe was always 
with me, in fact I was hardly ever out of his sight, which 
makes one so dreadfully dependent, doesn’t it? However, 
I ’m certainly out of his sight now, and as I always said— 

Thariel. Pass along, please, up those steps. 

Mrs Bagshawe. I should love to, of course, but if only Sir 
Bagshawe 

Thariel. There is a gentleman on the steps waiting to conduct 
you forward. 

Mrs Bagshawe. Oh, but how kind, how 

Nightingale. [To Thariel .] Look here, are you suffering from 
a sense of humour? 

Thariel. Not after all these aeons. 

Nightingale. But considering the way I ’ve carried on— and I 
really have, yon know — to send me into Heaven with 

Mrs Bagshawe. [Arriving beside Nightingale.] I don’t know you, 
of course, but I ’m sure that under the circumstances Mr 
Bagshawe would be only too 

Nightingale. Oh, but I say 

Thariel. Robert Nightingale, will you please conduct Mrs 
Bagshawe forward? 

Nightingale. All right, old man, I apol. Sorry to have been 
such a trouble to you. [Taking Mrs Bagshawe’ s arm.] So long, 
everybody. Now, Mrs Bagshawe, we ’re in for it! 

[Arm in arm they disappear. 

-Mrs Muggins. I must say that ’s a nice, comfortable gentleman. 
My daughter, Maud, once went for a week to Brighton with 
a gentleman like that. 

Alton. Damn shame such things happen. 

Mrs Muggins. Not it! She badly needed a bit of polish. 

[. A strong-minded woman in shooting attire strides in. 

Woman. [To Thariel.] Here, you. If this is Heaven, as I 
strongly’ suspect, there ’s been a mistake. 

Mrs Muggins. There ’s honesty, now. 

Thariel. Most people expect Hell. Name, please. 

Woman. Harriet Rebecca Strenham. But there ’s been a 
blunder, I ’ll take a bet on it. 

Thariel. Why do yon think there has been a mistake? 
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Harriet WeU, (set is, I did myself m Got fearfully Jed up, 
sei/ecj a gun— always a good shot-well, 1 “JP®* ]t * in ,**J. e 
papers Unsound mind, } oti know, and all the test of it 
Damn rubbish 1 Net er was more sane in JPY Wb— hht most 
people who do themselves in [Celling loudly \ Bob! 

Trariei Yotf'w here, nevertheless 

Harriet, Yes, but of touise it 's a mtotafee Net er expected to 
go to pra% en Fart is, between y ou and tne, never expected 
there troi a. Heaven 


Aetov, there isn't. 

Harriet Oh, is that 50? Boh* 

TfcufHt. tfaufi you nusd telling me why you keep shotting 
‘Bob'? 

Jfft.3 Mugoins The poor dearie *s calling Jor her husband. It 'a 
pathetic, it is 

Harriet Indeed I ’m not, my good woman I ’m not the 
martymg kind— -had troubles enough Bob’s my dog, fine 
little fellow, devoted to me. 

TsAMEt But why should you think be is here* 

Hkkmzi Well, stnuly betw ecu curselves, -von know, I did ban 
w also, Just before myself Saw no vise in him moping and 
puwog without me And, if t\e got here, smeSy that httle 
fellow won’t he kept out Worth twenty of me — ahv ays was. 


Alton You ’re the kind we «ant j come and take a seat here 
We want people of character on this bench. 

Tsarist. Wouldn't you rather go forward? 

Aitor No, don't gne way to him! Come here and help us 
Harriet But how the deuce can I help you? 

Alton They ’re obviously making fools of us in some way, and 
it ’s up jo people of sense not to be taken in by it 1 want to 
get to something definite' stay here and help me 
Harriet [Going to htr,\ 1j Well, I dwrft uund resting fat a 
moment Besides, I ’in not going into Heaven without the 
dog Boh* 

Free Church Minister [Armor g \ To whomsoever is here, 

peace * 

Mrs JIcggiMs, That 's the best up to now. 
rRte Chur ru Minister, tienctngio Team!] I tak e it you. 

25 - sir > src m Uwrge of this little gathering of holy 

Alton (To the others ] Damn funny 
hariel lamtn charge here, Name, please 



[Strides forward. 
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Free Church Minister. McNulty. The Reverend John 
McNultv, who has at last left a world of sin and suffering 
and is content. This is Heaven, I suppose? It is a blessed 
thought that, if there is a Heaven, there is also a Hell. 
Thariel. Do you find that a blessed thought? 

McNulty. I do indeed. My constant preaching on the subject 
has hot been in vain. There is a Hell, there is a Hell ! [if ith 
satisfaction .1 Hell! 

Mrs Muggins. Well, I never thought to hear such language 
when I was a spirit! 

Lunatic. [Arriving.] 1 am here. 

Thariel. Quite so. Your name? 

Lunatic. Timothy Toto Newbiggin. 

Thariel. Why ? , . T , „„ 

Lunatic. Why? Because I thought of it as I came alon_. 

It ’s better than my real name, now isn’t it? _ 

Thariel. [After a moment's reference to Ins book.] It s a matterot 
opinion. Now, Mr McNulty, any remarks to make before you 

McNulty. I presume no one here is inneed of a vord of comfort. 

Alton. Much good your croaking about Hell wiU do us. 

McNulty. [Turning round-horrified .] Good gracious. I 

Alton, the unbeliever! I should never have thought it 
possible. Then this must be — this must be He . 

Harriet. I was certain there ’d been a mistake. 

McNulty. This explains all. These peculiar people, that voman 

h1rriet.>^ !? ^ her cigarette out of her mouth in amazement.] 
My good man, where have you been vegetating. 

Mrs Muggins. Oh, Mr Angel, surely he s wrong. 

of them there fool’s paradises, is it? 

Lunatic. [Sitting down cross-legged at Thane f -J - ^ 
takes any notice of me, although, bless you, 

McNulty. Itave preached on Hell; I have meditated Ion Hell ; 
I turned my own son out of doors because beddoot behe 
in Hell. Arid now the presence of the man Alton com wees 
me that this must be Hell. 

Harriet. I believe you hope it is. . . muc h 

Mrs Muggins. Well, the doctor said I coul { j wa rm 

warmth. You ’ll look warm, he says, and you U feel warm, 

he says, but never imagine 3 - -vf,,! D ride 

McNulty. I hoped for better things, I admit it, m P 
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1 hoped for better things, But, oh, *hat a comfort to know 

that Hell exists! , 

AirQb As i f all this mummery were anything at all 

Mrs Muggins But it can’t be Hell I don t smell no fire or 
smoke 

LuNftic And there are no little nondescript monsters, are 


there? 

McNulty I cannot imagine that man m Heaven ; 

AttcCN And yet you cannot imagine yourself m Hell It s a 
good joke &hey laugh 

Lunm [To Tkd'id ] Why dm’t you Hugh-? 

Tkaslel Ovr notions of humour here are different. Any 
teiftaiU to nle before you go further 
Lunatic Yes [Rwr ] Ever heard of the EuToepn.Uo? 

Tsamel Why? 

LutiATtc. (rtrc% [ It in a very bitter bird 
Thakif.l No doubt 

Lunatic [K»i forefinger on Jus nos* } That is, a bird renowned 
for vfo bitterness 

Mrs MtCGihS Surely the poor dear 's not right in his head 
Lunatic. What wonderful powers of observation you possess, 
madam I foe not been right in my head since— {fa ThaneV\ 
how long ago will it bt? 

TsaRLEL- [ After a brief reference U> his book 1 It will be about ten 
years now It was just after you took up politics 
Lunatic You see, he knows He is 3 v ery knowing man — that 
is, a mm Tenowned for his knovringness They \\ ere just going 
to make me an M ? when I gis -red it was more blessed to 
be the Queen of Sheba Jla^ 1 tell you more about the 
EOTOqmWo? 

1 sariel I am too busy Go and tell the others about it before 
you pass on 

Mas Muggins Surely we don’t want a poor lunatic among us, 
Mr Angel? We’ve got enough queer creatures here as it is 
McNulty No lunatic will help us solve these knotty problems 
Lunatic. [Going to tk#m) But I love knotty problems, that is, 

prob’ems renowned for their 

Mrs Muggins [Making him stt doirn, and patting him 1 Yes, 
dtarn, we know * J 

Thariel [To Alton, with a sniWt I ’ m sure you '11 find him a 
great help 7 

Alton Of what use are a madman’s words ? 
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Thariel. You consider your own more useful? [A Boy arrives 
at the gate.] But I know you have a sharp division down there 
between what you call the sane and the insane. Most curious. 

Bov. Hullo! 

Thariel. Hullo! 

Bov. [Entering.] So I ’ve arrived, have I? 

Ihariel. It looks like it, doesn’t it? Are you surprised? 

Boy. [ Looking round. ] It ’s a bit quaint, isn’t it? 

Thariel. Most things are. 

Boy. And what a lot of people! Good morning! 

Harriet. Say, young man, did you happen to notice a little dog 
on your way here? 

Mrs Muggins. Now don’t worry the poor dear. It ’s a bit 
flurrying to be took off sudden. 

Boy. It wasn’t so sudden. [To Thariel.] Why am I dressed up 
in these things ? 

Thariel. [Swn’h'wg.] They are the clothes in which you felt 
happiest while on earth. They ’ll soon vanish. 

All, except Alton and Lunatic. What? 

[Harriet and Mrs Muggins rise. 

Harriet. Look here, what do you mean? 

Mrs Muggins. Am I going to look like a picture by Halma 
Tadema any moment? 

McNulty. I knew it was Hell. 

Lunatic. [Rising, and producing a pack of cards.] I ’m sure it 
will all be very different. Let ’s play Snap to keep ourselves 
warm. 

Alton. Fools! You believe anything he says. 

[Harriet, Mrs Muggins, and Lunatic sit down again, the 
Lunatic quietly playing Snap by himself — one hand 
against the other — on the extreme right. 

Boy. I appear to have created a disturbance. 

Thariel. Don’t apologize. Anything disturbs them. They re 
still dreadfully human. 

Alton. And why the hell shouldn’t we be? 

Harriet. A damn good question. 

Mrs Muggins. The cussing and swearing that goes on up here is 
the limit. Why don’t you answer their questions, dearie, I 
mean Mr Angel? 

Thariel. If I did there would be more cussing and swearing than 
ever. We ’ve noticed human beings hate answers to questions. 
[ 2 ’o Boy.] I haven’t had your name yet. 

Boy. Oh, sorry. Bradley. Derrick Bradley. 
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Tsasisi [bsehng i nlooh\ Ves.l promised just now to be very 
nice and hind to > on 

Bo\ Did you red))’? Then I wish you d tdl me something} 

L won't bet up a row, I promise you 
TbaeiU [Rafter irranlv ) What do von want to know? 

Bov To put it bluntly, what ’s It all lot down there’ It uted 
to purtle me no end, and I alw ays made up tny mind that if 
there were any —any hereafter— 1 ’d ask that question as soon 
as I armed Wbatb Jt all for— the misery, the struggle, 
everything’ 

Altoj. AtUstweTegotasemibleman [Pointing lo Thnrul } 
But he won’t answer that question, you ’ll see 
TjuimL Was there much miser? lot you ? 

Boy Not much, I suppose — until Yen tee there was 

someone I was very Eo«d of It was all rather wretched, 

and one couldn't help feeling I wish I knew what tt was 

all for |Tt(rMH£ to the edicts 1 After all, it ir a hit thick down 
there, now isn't it? 

Khuiiei Most people haven’t got a dog’s chance Ilobl 
Jins Muccts s Life don’t hear thinking about, deane, and that ’s 
a fact 

McNrorv The world is a vale o! tears, and it is a sin to think it 
anything else 

Tnmct it ’s a pity you thought about it so much 
Avtov How date you sit there and say such things? Bo you 
mean we ought to accept everything that is thrown at us by 
an evilly disposed fate, and neither rebel not think about n’ 

I suppose you call that being dreadfully human? 

Mrs Muocms But how can we help hang dreadfully human, 
Mr Angel? 

TtURiiA You can’t possibly help it 

Bar Then, if we can t help it, what ’s it all for’ 

HavtUCT, Arras, Mrs Mogoks Yes, what 's it all I or ? 

Thai;’}: l That 's precisely what it js for 
Arro.v [fining ] Damn you, give 4 plain answer to a plain 
questio-Y [Gees up to the table 

boy , [Going up to the tatt( ] Yes why was X born? 

teeth" SetiUie thehumn S E*«« bos a knack of propagating 

Mas Mncor\s Now, Mr Angel, don’t be *o common 

tH oainjj « hand M Zfautjl know y W were a 

humorous man, that is, a man renowned S riant 

U>XaEt Must sa T> kmd of thing rouses me. [G ot « s to 
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table] It ’s up to you to give some kind of answer. Hang it 
all, you ought to know ! 

Mrs Muggins. [Rising and going to the table] I ’m, sure, Mr Angel, 
if I was to tell you about my daughter Maud — — 

McNulty. [ Trying to restrain them] My friends, it is better to 
submit even in Hell than to argue. 

Lunatic. It is. Come and play Snap. 

[Minister indignantly refuses. 

Boy. Now, there ’s my immortal soul — I heard a lot about that 
in the past. 

Th Ariel. Well, you ’ll hear nothing whatever about it in the 
future. 

Boy, Harriet, McNulty. Why not? 

Mrs Muggins. Do you mean we ’re going with nothing on to 
hextinction? 

Thariel. Oh, you are so silly and so tiresome ! What you call 
your immortal soul is only one of many curious tortures you 
invent for yourselves. Extinction, immortality, soul; all 
words invented to cover your supreme ignorance. 

Boy. If these things are so silly, why are you all dressed up as 
an angel ? 

Thariel. How do you know I am? You think you are ail 
dressed up in a cricketing suit. [With a strange smile.] That is 
not how I see you. 

Harriet. Tell us more about that. 

Thariel. I cannot. There has been too much uproar already. 


Nothing will alter your ideas or your vision at present; pass 
up those stairs and learn a little wisdom. _ . 

Alton. Not until we know something definite. [Turning to the 
others.] Stand by me, all of you. The whole time we were on 
earth we were tormented with doubts and problems impossib e 
to solve. And if we asked questions some vague nonsense was 
preached to us. Now we ’ve arrived somewhere goo ness 
knows w'liere— and the same game goes on. But we can 
resist; w r e need not be baffled by mysteries for ever. 1 
you all stand by me? . , 

Harriet. I don’t mind standing by you. This gentlema 
[indicating Thariel] is a bit too indeterminate for me. 

Mrs Muggins. Of course, Maud would want me to be on your 
side, Mr Alton. 

Boy. 1 5 m with you all right. , , . 

McNulty. They are all with you, my friend. The human heart 

is ever rebellious and stubborn. 
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Lit* ati c Snap 1 ^ 

Alxov You see, weak, dreadful creatures that v.e are, »e stuj 

have courage left , , 

Thariel I never said you were weak I said you were dread* 
ful and so you are But y ou ha\ e pow ers of which you know 
nothing You are stronger than 1 It makes me laugh to 
think you do not realize it 

Altov It 's all very well to sit there laughing at us, and writing 
in a silly book, and sending lunatics to talk to us, but we are 
fresh from a world whose grey realities make this trumpery 
show and your meaningless remarks disgust mg and infuriating 
What do you know of the misery of most of the people who 
come up here* How can you realize the hopeless problems 
they have left behind — unsohed? How would you go on 
down there, I should like to know? As this boy says, what ’s 
it all for? God, I wish y ou could see the slum I died in 1 God, 

I wish you could smell it 1 There you sit saying ‘Pass along 
there, please/ with a silly smirk on y our face, hurrying poor 
wretches on to fresh misery All their lives someone has said: 

* Pass along there, please/ and — God help us all — most people 
have passed along, ta be killed in mills, factories, and offices, 
or blown to pieces because a few old fools somewhere hav e 
quarrelled You ’re worse than our blasted longs and queens 
and presidents, curse me if you 're not f What do you know 
of the homble questioning that comes to us as we struggle 
down there? What does it matter to us if you see us now in 
some queer way that we cannot understand ? It is down there 
which counts, and the people we have left struggling behind 
us, not all the mystenous bunkum up here It is down there 
w e think off I wish you could see it, I wish you could hear it , 
I wish y ou could hear, as I ’ve heard so often, the buzzers 
hooting on a bitter December morning, calling the slaves to 
work [teeming oier him m sudden passion ] Hear it, you 
figure of fun, and with it all the misery of a wretched world * 
[Promt cry Jar away comes a curious and rather terrible sound 
there ts the hooting of buzzers, the roaring cj machinery , 
and, most of all, a strange, prolonged, sobbing wall, 
insistent and vitally distressing 
Alton Good God, what is that? 

Tharjel Isn’t that what you intend me to hear? 

ALTON Are you making this happen to fool me* 

p i ° , 'i are *°o busy fooling yourself for any one else to 
1 ytm 1 told ^u human beings have strange powers. 


- i i 
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especially when they come here. A ou want me to hear this. 

I hear it. I have heard it before. 

Mrs Muggins. Oh, Mr Angel, that sound does bring back the 
shocking sights I ’ve seen in my time. You know there s a 
lot in what Mr Alton says: I wish you could see a httle of what 
goes on, I really do. [Wiping her eyes.) I ve always thought 
that, if only you gentlemen in Heaven could see a bit more 01 
what goes on, you just couldn’t help trying to alter it a itt e. 

Thariel. I see it and hear it. • , . 

Harriet. Of course, Heaven ’s all very well, but there are si 0 h 

and sounds on earth that would surprise you. 

Thariel. I hear them and see them. • • 

McNulty. The groans, tears, and pains of humanity rise up 

expiation of the wrath of God. 

Thariel. I hear them and see them. 

Boy. Then why don’t you do something about it. 

Alton. He either can’t or won’t. [The A‘L ot) t h c 

can say is: ‘Pass along there.’ I wish I d been ab P 

others who came while I was here. i,„ui e 

Harriet. Let ’s have ’em back. He says ve ai 

powers and your buzzer stunt was most successful, been 
you can call ’em back— they may be able toteUussom 
Mrs Muggins. O-O-O! It fair gives me ^ creeps to 
you talk like that ! I ’m sure it hadn t ought to be d . 

SS'Sf/ffiWfN* «■* e ot 

- T — " 

who have passed up the stairs since I came, 
back. [A pause.) Comeback! , the Girl. 

[The stage swiftly darkens : when the igi > stand- 
ee Nun, and 

in motionless on the top of the step - - n-bbearance. 

there is something a little unreal about ^ 

Nun. [Stepping forward after a short sile •] 

called us back ? , v rmt 

Alton. Come down and thrash the mat e - 
Nun. We cannot come down: you must co 

Alton. Why? _ . You should have learnt 

Nun. Because there is no going back. 

that before coming here. There is no g o 
All those with her. There is no going 
Boy. [Suddenly.) Margaret! 
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T Sdznce* „ _ . , 

Bov But it ts Mai^af-et* I ca n s^e her— Margaret, I liere 

Nlv The earth 1 The earth speaks' 

[They appear distressed Svnji darkness TT hen the light 
returns they have gone 
Bov It was Margaret, I saw her' 

Thawi-l. [Beany anrajed ] I am tired of you all You shriek 
and rave. You see ail things mth your dreadful, earthly eyes 
1 am tu ed of you [Closes look \ You ha% e no simplicity jh you. 
Arrow Your simplicities are no use to os Of course, I r m not 
at ah sure they ■were really the same people who — — 

Thamel Oh, why won’t you go up those stairs and quarrel-witb 
someone the? 

Afro*** f hav c told joune are not going up those steps at your 
bvddmg You say we have roystetious powers; well, we are 
going to exerase those po« ers [A man appears at the gate,} 
Send that man away! No one shall enter hern until we ’ve 
learnt more 

Tbaetel, [ft amne hts hand to man 1 Another gate. 

\hlan disappears 

AtTO'i And shut the gate [Gate shuts tntk a heavy dang, 

Harriet Now, raj boy, you \ e done it 1 
McNcm Hen en or Hell, I cannot possibly approve of this. 
Altov I don’t care a damn aha approves and who does not* 
It is tune there was a revolt hen? [To Thartel\ Get out of 
this, I J \ e had enough oi j ou [Thaftei nses mth a smite} — and 
take that booh and your silly smile elsewhere 
[Thancl goes mth dignity up the steps As he goes tt gradually 
becomes dark, mth the exe'*>' an of the curtain and archa- 
ic ay ot the 1>ack 

Mrs Mvccixs Oh, Mr Alton, now you Ye been and gone 
and behaved really stupid They're eclipsing something to 
frighten us* 

BcMilty ThertbasWea grave blasphemy 'SVe are m exterior 
darkness, there shall he weeping and gnashing of teeth 
Karrivt Qt course this sort of thing is all \ cry well, but they 
h3*e the whip-hand, you know 
Bov 1 don’t mind what happens if I may see Margaret 
hCNATiC [5h7f quietly playing Snap } Mr Alton is a man 
renowned for his masterfulness, but nothmg will make hum 
realue jt is so different tee 

^ m}r 1 ftave been in revolt against power, and I am 

a ® a m P:vo!t 1 loathe mystery and i eifs N*o one has ci cr 
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“?pSe - li « >»« <="« 1 ”' i11 fisht an<i s ” as ' 1 

gone a bit toe iar now, taW A ^ I 0 ^ 0 „, t ^ 
you go thinking we are ail as silly as Mr h j > rn 

much where I'm put s ° l °?S ^ Vm ready any old 

always at home I am If it H ma ke the best 

SS£I 

my line at all, and the sooner m 0 \ f hc Nun appears. 

Nun. Come, Mrs Muggins, I ’ve be * n ^ heart, and 

Mas Muggins. And I ’m, coming, de , J ^ reac]xt$ 

proud to be in good companj . [ jL j cursing, and 
the steps.] Now, Mr Alton, give • U PJ°^ S he comfortable 
take whatever comes like a , good b • always said, you 

up here, wish I 'd come before, hU)*- 1 ' are n’t I more 
can't help listening to that Mr Alton Why a re 

frightened, dearie, now I m dos i p ecaU sc you 've 

Nun? [Kissing her on the forehead as they enter. \ iiecau y 

never been very far away from it. „Myears , very little 

[Hardly have they gone when Nightingale appears, j 

NiGmiXG^lBcchoning to McNulty.] Come along. 

McNulty. Have they sent you to: fetch me t0 be 

Nightingale. They have. Don’t ask me w hy ■ 

expected to chaperon the most Tb j s j s t he beginning 

»*» % »s» » «»« 1 

of my torments. But 1 accept.. j ,-g , 
spoke the truth; Hell exists; my e • ^ t0 j 00 k on the 
Nightingale. Glad to find you 're detennmed to 

bright side of things. [Helping j 

those stairs., and [going through cut J [They disappear. 

' Harriet. [Striding forward.] Well, I m n °t g ' - no w. [At 
some footling person is sent to fetch me, ^ « against it 

bottom of steps.] Now look here, ft ^ bout Thought I 
No use fighting forces we know ■ as j W as concerned 

should end the whole idiotic mud ■ much difference, 

by doing myselHn, but I can t see 1 perhaps they ’ll 

All I ’ve done is to lose my dog. Howe* er, P 
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put that straight [Pushing open curtains and ****"* *” 
SStaS, w*« 1 Bob 1 t [She disappears 

3 [The Boy goes to the steps and calls* 

Boy Margaret' [ The Girl appears ] By Jove, it is good to see 
you again ! May I come now I . , 

Girl Yes. ves I seem to have waited so long already 
Boy [On fust step ) I say , it won’t all be different up there, will 
it? I mean we shall still know each other? 

Girl [Holding out her arms to him with a smile ] Come and see 
[He runs up ike steps, into her arms The curtains cover them 
[Darkness descends on ike stage with the exception of a light 
that plays on Alton and the Lunatic % n ike foreground 
[4 pause Alton turns and looks at the Lunatic , who, sitting 
cross-legged, cards in hand, looks up at him 
Altov Well? 

Lunatic The Euroquillo is a very bitter bird 
Alton Aren’t you going also ? 

Lunatic That is, a bird renowned for its bitterness 
Alton I said, aren’t you going also? 

Lunatic Wouldn’t that be rather unsporting * 

Alton What do you mean 7 
Lunatic You might fed a bit londy, 

Alton I have been lonely all my life 

Li nayic Because you thank such a lot It would have been so 
much better if y ou 'd plaj ed Snap more and thought less 
Alton Curse you for a fool 1 
Lunatic Quite so — come and play Snap 
Alton Do you suppose I ’\e nothing better to do than to play 
Snap with a lunatic' 1 

Lunatic What have you better to do? You ’ve refused to go 
up the steps, you 've frightened every one but me away — what 
is there better to do? Oh, how I laugh when all the thought 
i" the world proves useless, and the only thing left is to play 
the fool' It ’s no good arguing wnth me because I shouldn’t 
understand you, but! can play Snap and so can you [Dealing 
out the cards,] Let ’s begin 

Alton l wish I could make you realize 

Lunatic I ’a so much rather you didn’t I’m sure you were 
most effective while on earth, but it ’s so different here you ’d 
better play Snap until you realize it Come, be a sport, I 
stayed behind to pky with you 

^toplease** 1 *^ ^ hnows, I do this to please you, not 
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Lunatic. [Grcrdv.} It is not improbable, God knows you are 
pleasing Him considerable more in consequence. 

' r/Vv play intently, callus g out 'Snap' at frequent intends, 
fllton gradually becomes engrossed in the game and dis- 
tinctly more cheerful. Sometimes he laughs. It gross 
lighter, and shadve.ry farms arc seen. The light returns . 
steps, table, and arehmay have gone : the players arc sur- 
rounded bv m.agnif.ccr.t mashed Angels , standing , serene 
and silent, matching the game. .... 

Alton. By Jove! I VI no idea I should enjoy tins foolery so 
much. Snap! I fed positively young! 

Lunatic. 1 have never managed to feel positively old. bnap. 
Alton. Snap! I've won! j ve won! 

[ I cobs up : is transfixed mill: astonishment. 
Lunatic. [Rising end i-mring.) We have a distinguished audience. 

[The Angels part in the centre : Thane! advances in glory. 
Alton. Now what 's the matter? 

TnARir.L. 1 regret to inform you that you have cnterc ca\ 
Alton. [AYs/i.-g-l I did not go up those steps! 

Tiuritx. No, there was no need, after all. 

Lunatic. I told you it was better to play snap with a lunatic 

than to spend vour time cursing. . . 

Alton. But I won't have it! 1 won’t have it, d° you bur. 
[Breaking damn completely and hiding its fare tn fos hands.] 
Oh, why can't you let me alone? I 've always been alone 

Tn* RiKL. [ Very quietly, gazing at him compassionately.) As if 

these earthlings ever were alone. , T cinfl 

Alton. {Jumping up.) But, now I am here, take care. I si 

hate and smash and rebel ns much as ever. neV cr forget 
caught me, but you have not turned me. 
the injustice and cruelty of the earth. I sha nothin" 1 

curse Hie powers that could do so much, do-noj. nn*. 
I shall smash— [goring at the Angels his voice gro.c. f j 
hate — f/.’is voice grows fainter] and rebel . . . stand 

[His voice dies auay. The Angels, calm, benipui^na 
matching him. There is a curious sense of po . , J 

mystery about them. Alton is mo ton e . ,, SQ 

Lunatic. [Going up to him , softly.) I told >0 
different. 


curtain 



‘The Culbin Sands, which he along the line of the south coast 
of the Moray Firth, west of the Riv er Findhom, form a remark- 
able scene of desolation and dreariness a greater it would 
be impossible to conceive For four long miles, and occupying 
a space of two miles broad, you has e nothing but a great sea of 
sand, rising, as it were, in tumultuous billow s The solitude 
is absolute and unbroken And if a w hispenng sound does reach 
you for a moment, you find it is but the hissing of the sand as it 
pours down the hillsides m its work of desolation 
‘The estate of Culbm was the finest and the most fertile in 


Moray It was called the garden and granary of Moray 
We know that the occurrence of the great sand-drift was con- 
nected with changes in the coast-line, and that the sand which 
ovenv helmed Culbin came from the west, in the autumn of 1694 
And it came suddenly and with short w-aming The drift, 
)ike a mighty rvver, came on steadily and ruthlessly, grasping 
field after field, and enshrouding every object in a mantle of 
sand In terrible gusts the wand carried the sand amongst 
the dwelling-houses of the people, sparing neither the hut of the 
cotta' - nor the mansion of the laird A lull in the storm 
succeeded, and they began to think they might still have their 
dwelling-houses, though their lands were ruined But the 


storm bigan again with renewed violence, and they had to flee 
for their lives, taking with them only such things as they could 
carry On returning not a vestige, not a trace of 
their houses was to be seen From that time to this, the 
estate of Culbin has been completely buried by the sand, and so 
far as can he judged will never be free of it 

‘Young Kinnaird had only just come into possession of the 
estate He escaped on the night of the catastrophe with 
his w ife and child, attended by a nurse Shortly afterwards 
we find him applying for personal protection against his creditors. 
Both he and his wile died a few years after The faithful 
nurse took the child to Edinburgh, and supported him and 
herself on needlework Geosge Baiw, The Culbm Sands , 
PP 16-25 (T he ^airnshre Telegraph Office, Nairn) 
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CULBIN SANDS 

A.D. 1698 

Eight men , wingei figures of The Winds, enter and range 
themselves across the stage. 

Chorus of the Winds. Wind is a spirit, flying. 

Second and Fourth Winds. Sighing. 

Third, Fifth, and Seventh Winds. Crving. 

Eighth Wind. Dying. 

Chorus of the Winds. Wind is the power of The Will 
That is everywhere and still, 

Dark and still and unknown. 

First Wind. Secret. 

Fourth Wind. Silent. 

■Eighth Wind. Alone. 

Chorus of the Winds. It has no body; it is bom 
As the Will chooses, and dies 
As the Will changes: its horn 
Is sounded by no lips, 

It is a spirit’s sound. 

At once the horn and the player, 

The pain and the heart that cries 
Out against the pain. 

Second, Fourth, and Sixth Winds. Yet it breeds fury and has 
whips; 

It has all the passion of the hunting hound 
As well as the cry of the hunted beast. 

When it sounds in its zest it hears no prayer; 

It rushes; it surges; it can sunder and tear. 

Chorus. And whether it pities, or injures in zest, 

It does not look back again. 

[The Winds part and move round to each side in a curve, 
revealing six women in the guise of Pine Trees with 
downward-spreading boughs for arms. 

Chorus of the Trees. Between the tide and the great heights 
There was a fair land 
At Culbin in Morav-side. 
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It heard the sea on still nights 

Its com was full, its ancient life 

Was kind and calm, the oldest wife 

Knew no tale but a tale of peace 

And a singing mer that came from the knees 

Of the great heights swept down to the seas 

And the desolate, shelterless sand, 

The lonelj , innocent sand 

The Trees First Semichqrls The fovehcess of « ixnd 
Comes by its trees; 

And this was a region of pmes 
That gi\ e a v oice to the lightest air 
And change the sound of the wildest storm 
Tt> something wilder, wilder, and where 
There are no men make sounds and signs 
Of life and mysteries 

The Trees Second Sejhchorcs There is strange life in trees 
And the instinct of their form 
It comes from the earth and the air 
First Wind [(hnrtlyl Whispering 
Foment Wind [Quietly] Wakening 

Eighth Wind [Quietly,] Stimng 

The Trees Second Sehichorls Only the birds know out 
secreaes, 

Nesting in us, moving with us, 

In and out Sorting and fluting and wfumng, 

Part of our purpose awhile 

The Trees First Semichorcs Not es en the timorous. 
Restless and e\ er-diingmg birds, 

That flutter without a wand and defile 
Reverend trees that cherish them, 

Can understand our sounds that are words 
To warn and guide * 

There is one that wifi nde 
The leaping bough when agony 
Is in the wind, and sing and sing 
As though a rapture of song could tame 
The dangerous winds Cvl scatter and bring 

The deadly foam of the sea 

The Winds [Qmdly ] And the sand, the raos ing sand. 

The ev er-movmg sand that flows 

Wherever the streaming wind-flight coes 

Third Wind [Not qtuttly] Sweeping 6 
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Fifth Wind. Swirling. 

Seventh Wind. Rising. 

Tut- T ree s. The wind begins, the force of the air 
Awakes and is sounding 
Beyond the tide, in the mountains where 
Its voice is hounding 
The ruffled eagle, the fellow wind. 

It is renewing 

Its search for the haven it cannot find, 

Its anger that it should still be blind, 

Its old pursuing. 

It has remembered that it can tear us, 

Leaping, surprising 

First Wind. We have passed the whitening waves: beware us. 
Second Wind. Stooping like the hunting bird. 

Fourth Wind. Swooping between the rollers ranging. 

Sixth Wind. [Stealthily ] And the sand, the little sand, has 
heard 

As it never heard before. 

Eighth Wind. The harmless sand has heard; 

It has felt our touch, its films are stirred 
In sheltered stretches of shore. 

First, Fourth, and Eighth Winds. It is a vapour, and earth 
no more. 

Second, Third, and Seventh Winds. Earth no more. 

The Winds. The wind is its shaper, its place is changing: 

It is one with the wind, the lift is darkening. 

It swathes all things in a stinging veiling. 

There is no more any space for seeing. 

The Trees: First Semichorus. [Bending sideways, as though 
before a storm.] Is it not thinning? The darkness is- 
paling. 

The Trees: Second Se.michorus. [Bending sideways . ] It is. 
denser and thinner; and denser; and dimmer. 

The ploughman has run from his plough; the reaping 

Ends as the unbound sheaf goes sweeping 

Up the brown air, and sickles glimmer 

Briefly under the falling sand 

That is spreading like spent waves over the land 

And over every form of being. 

The Winds. [Passing in a mazy dance in and out among the 
Trees.] Trees, I am here: tall trees, are you hearkening? 
The Trees. You we have known: we have feared your embracing,. 
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It heard the sea on still nights 

Its com was full, its ancient life 

Was kind and calm, the oldest wife 

Knew no tale but a tale of peace 

And a singing riv er that came from the knees 

Of the great heights swept down to the seas 

And the desolate, shelterless sand. 

The lonelj , innocent sand 

The Trees First Semichorus The loveliness of a land 
Comes by its trees, 

And this was a region of pines 
That give a voice to the lightest air 
And change the sound of the wildest storm 
To something wilder, wilder, and wdiere 
There are no men make sounds and signs 
Of life and raj stenes 

The Trees Second Semicborcs There is strange life in trees 
And the instinct of their form 
It comes from the earth and the air 
First Wind [Qwerty ] Whispering 
Fourth Wind [Quietly ] Wakening 

Eighth Wind [i Quietly ] Stunng 

The Trees Second Sejhchorus Only the birds know our 
secrecies, 

Nesting m us, moving w ith us. 

In and out floating and fluting and whimng, 

Fart of our purpose awhile 

The Trees First Seshchorus Not even the timorous. 
Restless and ever-changing birds, 

That flutter without a wind and defile 
Reverend trees that cherish them, 

Can understand our sounds that are words 

To warn and guide 

There is one that will nde 

The leapmg bough when agony 

Is m the wind, and sing and sing 

As though a rapture of song could tame 

The dangerous winds that scatter and bnng 

The deadly foam of the sea 

TheMtinds [Quietly ] And the sand, the moving sand, 
the ever-moving sand that flows 

Wherever the streaming wmd-flight goes 

Third Wind [A'cl quietly ] Sweeping 
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Fifth Wind. Swirling. 

Seventh Wind. Rising. 

The Trees. The wind begins, the force of the air 
Awakes and is sounding 
Beyond the tide, in the mountains where 
Its voice is hounding 
The ruffled eagle, the fellow wind. 

It is renewing 

Its search for the haven it cannot find, 

Its anger that it should still be blind, 

Its old pursuing. 

It has remembered that it can tear us. 

Leaping, surprising 

First Wind. We have passed the whitening waves: beware us. 
Second Wind. Stooping like the hunting bird. 

Fourth Wind. Swooping between the rollers ranging. 

Sixth Wind. [Stealthily.] And the sand, the little sand, has 
heard 

As it never heard before. 

Eighth Wind. The harmless sand has heard ; 

It has felt our touch, its films are stirred 
In sheltered stretches of shore. 

First, Fourth, and Eighth Winds. It is a vapour, and earth 
no more. 

Second, Third, and Seventh Winds. Earth no more. 

The Winds. The wind is its shaper, its place is changing: 

It is one with the wind, the lift is darkening. 

It swathes all things in a stinging veiling. 

There is no more any space for seeing. 

The Trees: First Semichorus. [Bending sideways, as though 
before a storm.] Is it not thinning? The darkness is 
paling. 

The Trees: Second Semichorus. [Bending sideways .] It is. 
denser and thinner; and denser; and dimmer. 

The ploughman has run from his plough; the reaping 

Ends as the unbound sheaf goes sweeping 

Up the brown air, and sickles glimmer 

Briefly under the falling sand 

That is spreading like spent waves over the land 

And over every form of being. 

The Winds. [Passing in a mazy dance in and out among the- 
Trees.] Trees, I am here: tall trees, are you hearkening? 
The Trees. You we have known : we have feared your embracing,. 
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Torturing, strengthening, in age overthrowing 
But what is this bevond our knowing’ 

Tnr. Winds From a nfrvr p!.\ce m the mountains racing, 

The low-flying cloud and the great gull chasing, 

I leap and come 

Thwarting the wav es, stripping their cresting , 

Raising the sand from an age-long resting, 

Labouring against it, heaving and lifting. 

Heavy in flight with it, panting and breasting 

A moving wall of it settling and drifting 

The Trees [Crouching to the floor, each shielding her head xnth a 
lifted arm and sleeve ] The storm-cock is dumb 
The sand is rising 
From bole to bough 

The \\ LMDS And man hides m fear, but the sea and I smg. 
And the com-lands are hidden bv dry sand now 
The Trees Light and wounding 
Is the sand’s touch 

The Winds It does not matter the wind is jet sounding 
And the sand is to cos er j ou o\ ennuch 
The Trees [Family ] Bark, needles, and next > ear’s bud 
It strips, and we bleed 

The Winds The sand still rises and pours in flood. 

And that is all the healing jou need 
[/Is the dance of the 11 1 nJs closes, they ~snge themselves m front 
of the Trees , concealing them The Tree Chorus goes 
out unseen 

The Winds [Continuing ] The eagle m all its heavenlj pride 
At last must descend. 

And the wind, t 1 " 4 - it cannot master and nde, 

Has also its end 

The air is dark n -t+ ; with tae mixture 
Of vnnd-dmdea - * 

The deceitful earth that seemed without fixture 
Is still again for man’s toil 

[The suececd,ng speeches are to he said more and more quietly , 
ending ~n no more than a murmur that dies slozcly 
First Wind By day and night on a dreary shore. 

Second W ind Now, and seeming for e\ ermore. 

Third Wind There is no hie but the passing bird s. 

Fourth Wind No sound but its cry, or a lost man’s words. 
First Wend Or a breath that calls a change in the dance 
second Wind Of small sand-spires that swirl by chance, 
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Finn Wind. And again are quiet, and again awaken. 

Sixth Wind. Slurring and sliding 

Seventh Wind. Gliding 

Eighth Wind. And shaken. 

First Wind. A quiet rustling. 

Second Wind. A susurrant shudder. 

Third Wind. A sound forsaken. 

First Wind. Shoaling or sheer. 

Third Wind. The shifting sand 

Fourth Wind. Is shapeless and streaming. 

Second Wind. Seedless and share-less, 

Fifth Wind. The stretciiing sand 

Sixth Wind. Is shadowless, shivering, seeming 

Third Wind. Afloat in the sighing air 

Seventh Wind. Husliing and sighing 

Eighth Wind. Dying, and of dead things dreaming. . . . 

[The Winds retire to the back of the stage and, crouching low, 
align themselves there, revealing a middle-aged woman 
standing alone, travel-worn and poorly dressed in clothes 
of the late seventeenth century’. 

The Woman. My name is Alison Brodie. 

I was bom at Darklass near here, on Kinnaird’s land. 

I have not seen Culbin since I was a girl. 

I have come from Virginia, I shall reach home to-night 
At last, my home at last, my dear home. 

My father was shot by troopers of Montrose 
For faithfulness to God and His Covenant, 

Standing against the gable of his house: 

I was there in my mother’s arms, I believe I remember — 
Though I do not remember falling down with her. 

He was always shining among the saints in my mind, 

And I prayed to enter the radiance of such glory 
By the same fire flaming its benediction at me. 

Claverhouse came in his turn, as Montrose had come; 

I believed my eagerness and heat of prayer 
Had brought him seeking me, unknown to himself. 

I have worn a thumbscrew, my blood has dripped on the soil 
From my back, but my God denied me my father's death. 
The thing I had never thought of came to me: 

I was shipped like a quey to America and driven 
To labour in cotton-fields among bad women 
With a dark man over us, and a long whip. 

Only the bad women were good to me. 

H 947 
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It is over Row I am free When I was loosed 
1 could only think cl Culhirv in. Nairn, and a ship 
To take me to Glasgow That is over too. 

And I am near again to the first things I knew. 

To the holy land of my longing, the places of my spirit 
Yet the old way is farther than I thought 

fSAe seeks here and there, as though, she had lost her way 
The Wikos Right Half She does not know 
What the wind has done 
She cannot go 
To her mi rime's home, 

For it lies under her 
Deeper than a gras e, 

And sand-waves sunder her 
As the ocean-wa\e 

The Winds LfftHalf how she is ill at ease 
She beheses she has lost her way 
She looks for familiar trees, 

Something she cannot sav 
Troubles her throbbing mind 
‘What has been taken away*’ 

She is asking herself now 

She does not know that the wind 

Is telling her slowly and low, 

A little at once, to be hind— 

The Winds Right Half To beseech her to go 
Refore she must know 

Alison I hav e trodden this < *ad m my heart nearly thirty y ears, 
I have seen it every day wth shut, wet eyes, 

Yet I did not remember the way was so far from Dyke 
I nev ef thought I could m«s it 
Yet novv I am lost among sandhills 
I must be near the sea — 

But I cannot hear the tide 
I da not know where 1 am — 

There are sandhills ?t Mavjstoun, 

But that is mdes away from where I am 

[She goes cut , still seeking, 
[d luidv enters from the opposite side, cloaked and hooded and 
carrying a child in her arms She crosses the stage, goes 
out, and returns slote-h 
The Winds Left Half Who is this? 
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Is her scent on the air? 

Is she living, or is 1 

She something that has no share j 

In life and its brief ways? 1 

Air touches her; j 

But not a tress does it raise. 

Nor her cloak stir. 

The Winds: Right Half. She is living, she comes again — 

The one who is always here. 

In the sun, in the rain J 

She is quiet, changeless, and near: , 

As though the vital centre 1 

Of her being should lie 

Here, and nothing content her , 

But endlessly 

To enter and re-enter ! 

A place she must be leaving | 

Yet must be nigh — 1 

Existing but for grieving. 

The Winds: Left Half. Who knows her home? Not I. 

The Winds: Right Half. Nor I. 

The Lady. [On her return.] It is the hour when every one 
Upon this side of doom 
Turns homeward and is not alone; 

And even the wind sighs ‘ Home ! ’ 

I have no home, I have no rest: 

No love awaits me there. 

I have only a baby in my breast, 

And a heavier inward care. 

I was beloved and a lady of lands, 

With plentiful gear of my own: 

Now I have nothing but empty sands, 

And I wear my sister’s gown. 

My love has left me, my love has gone. 

Tired, to a deep grave; 

But his home is buried deeper down. 

Our home that he could not save. 

Alison enters from the side at which she went out. 

The House of Culbin is my home. 

The sand has buried it deep : 

To what lonely rest shall I ever come, 

And where shall my baby sleep? 
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Alison [Addressing the Lady ] I am seeking the way to Culbm - 
will you help me? 

I knew it once I seem to have forgotten 
Something that w as m me to guide me there 
The Lady This is the way to Culbm That is why 
You find me here when nightfall is so near 
Culbm is my home where is your home 5 
Alison Are you the Laird’s wife, Kmnaird s wife? 

I cann ot see your face 

The Lady [Lifting her head ] What do you know of Alexander 
Kinnaml 

Or of his lonely wife? 

Alison Not Alexander, not the young Laird 
The Lady This is the young Laird whom I have in my arms 
Alisov You speak of someone whom I do not know 
I have been long away 

My name is Alison Brodie oh, tell me, tell me, 

Is Janet Machay of Kmcorth Wester still there? 

John Brodte’s wife and my mother Oh, tell me now 
The Lady Where is she now ? She is not under the sand 
There is nothing under the sand except my heart 
Even my loved one is not lying there 
We had better have stayed there, and be lying there now 
Together, together Together 
Alisov Under the sand? What is there under the sand ? 

You do not understand me It is Culbm I seek 
Who are you? You seem to be a stranger here 
Have you too lost your way ? 

The Lady Yes, I have lost my way for ever and ever 
I want to go home to Culbm 
Alisov And I too, 

I want to go home to Culom 
Tire Lady But there ’s no way 

The bonny holms of Culbm are under sand 
Hy husband took me away from here with him. 

Me and my baby, then my husband died 
You will see I had to return to Culbm then 
I could not find it, and they took me away 
And then I came again, but they took me aw ay 
Yet I return if j ou will come with me 
We wBl go to Culbm together, for I must find it 
Alisov What do y ou mean? Who are you? 

Tee Lady I am Gnsel Rose of Qava, Kmnaird’s wife. 
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No, no— 0 God, 0 God — Kinnaird’s widow. 

Alison. Then surely you know where Culbin is. What ails you? 
The Lady. What is your name? 

Alison. Alison Brodie. 

The Lady. Yes — Brodie: 

Then you are not a stranger, and I can trust you. 

Come, Alison, I will take you to Culbin with me. 

[S/ie holds out a hand , as though to a child : Alison tahes it, and 
they go out together. 

The Winds. It is not wise of them to be about on the sand 
When night is coming: it is not wise of them 
To wander farther away toward the strand 
And the long desolation at the Old Bar. 

The wind is secret: it knows of others who came 
Looking for something or someone and going too far 
When a gale was breeding-in on itself in the west 
And the sand was above them like a tossing crest, 

Blinding them and falling where they still are. 

The Four Witches of Auldearn enter. 

First Witch. [While entering , and as though continuing a con- 
versation.] And now' the light is failing: yes, yes, we 
have lost 

Too much good time. As my name is Isobel Goudie, 

I ’ll have no more to do with any of you 

If you disobey me again and think for yourselves. 

Second Witch. I will not come here again w'hile the wind is 
rising: 

We have sense for three among us — and that, thrawn woman 
Is more than you have — and we were all for waiting 
Till last night’s storm had properly quieted down. 

Third Witch. Is there not a face at every windoiv-side 
When we go down Auldearn street by daylight? 

First Witch. Owl! 

Third Witch. Very well, owl: the owl has lessons for us — 

It flies without a sound, it can see in twilight. 

Tibby knows better than you: we do not want 
The watching neighbours to see us turn off for Culbin. 

First Witch. Owls — owls — You tell where you are by your 
hooting. 

I tell you, when you v r ould go to Culbin Sands, 

Set out when the wind is in fur}’: then no one believes 
You have gone to that dangerous airt. On the other side 
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Of little Loch Loy wait till the storm goes down 
You can then be first to find the new bare places 
\nd look for the ancient money that is lying there 
Fourth Witch I ha\ e had enough of y ou When we go out. 
Huddling together at the height of the wind. 

It takes our clothes up over our heads or spreads 
Our mauds and cloaks flying like dark wings. 

And there is always someone watching then 
To say w e are ndmg the air on an evil purpose — 

Second Witch Av, that we are off to meet the Cromarty 
witches, 

Who are such terrible witches they can cross the water, 

For a gathering of the witches of the north 
On Culbin Sands 

Third Witch On the dreaded, unnatural sands 

That Isobel Goudie and w e and the Cromarty witches 
Have piled up higher than Kmnaird’s lost house 
On the lair holms of Culbin, mile after mile. 

Because Ktnnaird had driven us off his land — 

Calling us witches 

Fourth W itch Someone is ready w ith that dangerous w ord 
Ev eryw here ' 

First Witch And is it not a true word? 

Where is your pnde, to fear u 5 Where is our power. 

That is not small, except m the dreadful word? 

Have there not been witches in Auldearn 
Since those who prophesied King Duncan’s death 
On Hardrauir yonder to his rourdrTei — 

And who knows now how long before in the darkness 3 
Mother to daughter, they say, mother to daughter — 

A noble tale to have lasted hundreds of years 
Along with the terrible knowledge passed on to us 
That we must keep aliv e 

Fourth Witch Slander your own mother if you will 
Let mine alone, she was a decent woman 
And did not guess that I should listen to you 
And let you teach me your dirty ways 
First Witch yjj sie i 

Take care of yourself I still know more than you 
Fourth Witch Jll tih rising, excited voice ] Goudie, I shall go 
to the minister ” 

And tell him 

First Witch You dare not tell, you shrieking camon » 
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Second Witch. Hush, Mysic: that talk is dangerous to us all. 
Third Witch. [Threateningly.} The first one who says to the 
minister the things 

He thinks of us and has not dared to say 
Will light a fire that we shall have to bum in. 

[The Three duster angrily about the Fourth. 
First Witch. I shall quieten you 

Second Witch. Mysie, take care, she can hurt you. 

Third Witch. It is time for someone to hurt her. 

First Witch. More than time. 

More than time. 

Fourth Witch. Wait, wait until I get home, 

And you shall see. . . . Don’t. . . . Let me alone. . . . 
Don’t: don’t. . . . 

First Witch. And what will you do if you never reach home? 
Fourth Witch. [Hysterical.] Don't ! 

Third Witch. Goudie, it was only four years ago 

That the sand came down upon Culbin deep and for ever; 

Yet I heard in Forres that the gale last month 
Uncovered a woman's bones this side of Binsness. 

First Witch. A stranger lost on the sands when the wind was 
rising 

And the air was full of sand that blinded her; 

Choked her; and buried her. 

Third Witch. Goudie, if our poor Mysie's bones are found 
In a few years from now, her delicate ribs 
Still half full of sand, our neighbours will know 
That the tale we are going to tell them is sadly true 
Of her folly in stealing off to the sands alone 
Before the wind had dropped. 

Fourth Witch. God, hear me and help me! 

Third Witch. Another fault; she has sworn not to call upon 
God. 

First Witch. The tale will be plainly true. There is a hollow 
And a lochan in it a little further on; 

Bring her down there. 

Fourth Witch. Help, help me! 

Alison. [Entering from the side she -.rent out 6y.J Who is here? 
First Witch. [Stepping foncard.] We are bound for Kincorth, 
and in the fading light 

We have lost our way. The sands are always strange, 

Always changing, always man’s enemy. 

The Winds. After sunset the wind begins its old unease. 
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First Witch [Continuing] Where there is no path there is no 

Andtfiewind is beginning behind us, the treacherous wind 

The WltiDS There is danger here m this slight stirring of a 
freeze 

First Witch [Conttnutng ] Do you come from east or west? 
Where does Kincorth he? 

The Wnros It has a peaceful sound , but its significance is not 
peace 

Alison The God of my father has sent j ou in my need 
Tell me, I beseech you, whom you know at Kincorth — 

Or is it, indeed, Kincorth Wester you seek? 

Second Wrrcn {In an undertone and taktng the Fourth Witch by 
the hand. ] Come away. My sie now 
{The Second and Fourth II itches go out on tiptoe m the opposite 
direction prom Alison 

First IV itch Kincorth Wester' WTiere do you come from, 
woman? 


Kincorth W r ester is under the sand 
Alison The sand? 

The other woman could only talk of the sand 

What do you mean? WTiat did she mean? Where am I? 

Where, where is Culbin? 

Third Witch This is Culbin 

Alisov This? 


But this is Moray shore 

First Witch Ay once it was — 

Before it went up the sky and came down here 
It has been in more places than one, this quiet sand 
Alisov Will you not tell me where I am? 

First Witch At Culbin 

Four years ago a wind came o\ er the firth, 

Lifted the beach from the Curse of Ardersier 
To the Old Bar, and spread it o\ er Culbin 
And four miles more — over the House of Culbin, 

Over the chmch, and the farmsteads. And the House, 

The House of Culbin is voided and ended and dark 
Alisov Oh, tell me what became of Janet Mackay 
OE Kincorth W ester is she under the sand? 

First Witch There is no one under the sand there was bare 
time 

For men and women to save themselves, so they left 
Their sheep and ty e and horses, and saved themselv es 
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But who are you who ask for Janet Mackay, 

Who died the winter that Claverhouse took her girl, 

And only old women remember? Who are you? 

Come, turn your face to the west, where the last light is. 
Alison. She died of my loss. I knew. Why hav e I come . . .? 
First Witch. [Laughing] I know your face. Cummers, look 
here at her: 

This is Alison Brodie, the holy girl, 

Who got herself flogged by Claverhouse for Christ's sake 
And a free passage to the plantations and hell. 

Alison. You know me; but I only know your voice. 

I am conscious in my heart why I have come: 

The hope tlidre was not to find my mother. 

But someone . . . someone . . . You who know my face. 
Perhaps you know my heart. Now tell to me — 

Shall I find David Fraser at Feddan still? 

First Witch. [Skirling with laughter .] Hark, hark ye now at the 
ways of God with men, 

And more especially women, and the treasure 
He lays up for His well-beloved. Alison, 

David Fraser left his plenished farm 
Twenty years syne and went to sea 
In the Virginia trade before the mast, 

To look for you— and when his ship returned 
He did not sail in her. Have ye not seen him? 

And Alison, Alison, have ye no mind 
Of Isobel Goudie and your cursing of her? 

Alison. The worst witch there ever was in Auldearn, 

Who offered me a charm to slip into the Cup 
Of Communion when I passed it to David Fraser? 

First Witch. I am Isobel Goudie, Alison: 

Have you prospered without my charm in your tour cup? 
Alison. [Rapt and inattentive.] How is all taken from me by 
The Beloved 
Above all other beloved. 

I am accepted of Him. 

My mother and my lover have gone out, 

My home is erased from the record of man’s places; 

Yet it is now I feel no longer alone. 

I need not try to divine the Holy Will: 

It is prepared for me: I learn to wait, 

And not be anxious for the time and the place. 

How blessed am I. And, even above this blessing 
*H 917 
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How blessed am I in the place to which I am brought 
To wait in this holiness poured o\ cr me 
My desolated home ' 

Nothing is left but the air that I first breathed, 

Yet here, oh, here, joy has returned to me 
I am sent into the wilderness , and it is my own place 
Here I am one with mv longing, here the serv ltude 
That is mv God’s intention becomes my own desire. 

For now no longer shall I wean, for freedom or to be elsewhere. 
I shall come here with the light and see again 
Mountains and summer snow and dark waters, 

1 shall watch Findhom in spate, with my heart in spate; 

And at another time I shall hear familiar v oices 
Making the only music I love, and all I feel 
Or receive into my being will be part of my home 
Holiness is mine it is all holy to me 1 
Holy 1 Holy 1 And Holy ' 

First \\ itch Beautiful beautiful 
Third Witch Beautiful 
First W itch I am Isobcl Goudie, Uison 
I wish you no evil for your ancient cursing, 

Although you called me witch You are welcome horne 
You will have brought something with you over the sta 
To help your mother with 3 

Alison [ds though, a-cakirtg ] Nothing great, but enough to 
serve 


First Witch Yes Yes 

You will be needing a roof awhile, maybe, 

Until you can find one 3 Come with me to-night 
But maybe you liave met with other friends. 

And one is expecting you at nightfall? 

Alison 

I hav e met no one but Kirmaird’s wife 
Both Witches Kinnaird’s wife? 

Alison I had forgotten she must be near us still 
I only left her when I heard y our cry 
Third Mitch Kmnaud’s wife 3 Gnsel Rose of Clava? 
Alison She called herself that name 

Third Witch But she’s not here The ddomed B^ 5e of 
Culbm 


Is under its height of sand, and no one is there 
Rrst Witch Kinnaird went off to Edinburgh with his 
And broke his heart there for his bonny holms 


wife, 
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Third Witch. [Bitterly.] In the secrets of existence there are 
ways 

To show these great men what their greatness is. 

First Witch. His widow is in Edinburgh with her child, 

The landless Laird of Culbin — a helpless Laird, 

Yet not more helpless than his father was 
For all his pitiless pride. 

Alison. But I have seen them. 

Both Witches. Them? Who? 

First Witch. The dead Laird ? 

Alison. The mother and child. 

She came to me here a little before you came: 

She was kind and lovely, and said she would take me with her 
To Culbin and her home. . . . 

Third Witch. Can she also be dead; and walking? 

First Witch. We should have heard: 

There would be news at Clava if she were dead. 

I have heard that she would not settle and came back, 

And took to her sister’s baby, that she thought was her own; 
And was hard to persuade that nothing can be done 
And that she could be happier far away. 

Alison. Poor, beautiful lady; I know more than that. 

She is happier here, and I have all the reasons 
For that sad happiness in my own spirit. 

But living people can walk where their longing is, 

Apart from the body; and this may be a wraith. . . . 

I wonder if I touched her: I cannot remember. . . . 

The lonely lady may have returned unknown, 

And be lost on the sands all night if we do not find her. 
Third Witch. Searching at nightfall is too dangerous: 

And where would you begin? 

First Witch. [With deliberation .] There is one place 
Where we might look before we must go home. 

Third Witch. I know it: a likely place. 

First Witch. There is a hollow 

And a lochan in it a little further on: 

Bring Alison down there before we go. 

Third Witch. Yes, a good place: take hands with each of us, 
Alison, it is darker as we go. 

[The two turn to go , with Alison between them. They are 
hidden by the ICAdr, who have filed down each side of the 
stage and now range themselves across it — but not so far 
forward as at first. 
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First Wjvd Forevermore, 

There will no one come here to remain , 

Neither the sea nor the shore, 

Neither the hill nor the plain 
lias e part in the place 
It is for death and the wind, 

And the wind smooths over each trace 
That death would leave behind 
Then the wind is alone again 

The Winds But those who die here remain 
The place has its dead— 

A stately house and a race 
As a tree’s last leas es are sped 
By the wind to a far-off place. 

The broken man 

Whom the wind mined lies afar 

The house had a longer span 

But it lies where dead things are — 

In darkness, with no space 
To fall as a house that is done 
Falls when its race has gone 

The Lady en'trs tnth her child at /rani cj ihe JJ t*ds 
and paurts 

The Lady [As though alone ) There was a braw house long ago 
That was budded upon sand 
Men called its builder fool not to hrow 
That his house could not stand 
Tempest shook it, flood took 
It was ill-founded and fell 
It was ill-founded, it has no story, 

There was nothing mere tn tell 

Oh, wrhatna a house snail 1 build mj sell, 

Oh, whatna a house and hall ? 

And what foundation shall I dels e 
If my house is not to fall? 

I had the brawest house of my own, 

With lose alight therein 

It -was founded deep on earth and stone, 

And long its story had been 

But it might as well have been built upon sand. 

For the sand sought it and rose 
About its doors and windows and walls — 


i 
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It is as lost as a house that falls, 

In its grave that no one knows. . . . 

Busk ye, busk ye, my maidens all ; 

Let go your clothing and gear; 

Shield your eyes from the sand with a shawl, 

And hurry away from here. 

[ During the preceding stanza she goes out through the rank of 
the Chorus, which closes behind her. She continues 
unseen. 

And say you to my little son’s nourice 
She shall throw her bundle away : 

She cannot save both it and him. 

Breathing sand in a light so dim 
That we lose and lose our way. . . . 

[As she speaks the Third and First Witches enter left in front 
of the Chorus, stealthily and as though fearing to be 
observed, cross the stage, and go out right. The Third 
Witch carries a bundle of clothing that is recognizably 
Alison Brodie's ; the First Witch counts money into a 
money-bag. 

Where is he now who brought me here 
And called me Culbin’s bride? 

We turned away from all that was dear 
Except each other, and he cried. 

[She sounds to be speaking farther au-ay. 
He goes with me; yet he left me alone 
Behind a stranger’s door. 

I must seek him in the place of his own 

To see him any more. [Her voice is lost in distance. 

First Wind. No more. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. No more. 

The Winds. No more. 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. Shall we uncover 
the house? 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Winds. We do: we never 
undo 

The thing we have done. If we rouse 
The sand and cast it elsewhere, 

Does it matter to us or to you 
If it lies here, or there? 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Winds. Let it lie: let us go 
anywhere. 

The wind has no care. 
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Tee Winds Ev erythmg has gone 
The sand is alone 

First Wind [It tlh a sftirer] Except for something dead 
The Winds The wind smooths oyer each trace 
That death would leave behind 
No one will know the place 
And no one will ever be hind 
To the lonely woman who fled. 

And who has to return and return 
Because she can only yearn 

To enter the buned house (They begin to withdrew. 

First Wind Leave her with night that knows 
How to calm and restore, 

Until she comes and goes 
No more 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Winds pis they go ] No 
more 

The Winds [As the last unlhdraws ) \o more 
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UNNATURAL SCENE 

The secretary's office has the atmosphere of cold discomfort which 
is peculiar to such places. A door up centre leads into the 
principal' s office; another door up left opens bleakly into a 
passage. The window right is closed to keep out a London 
fog, and the fire-place down left aids to the gloom by being 
neither ornamental nor in use. The secretary’s desk is rl 5 '-J- 
There is a somnehat uncomfortable arm-chair , left, and by ihe 
side of it a table ; four wooden chairs are placed at intervals 
round the room. Another smaller table with a type-writer on it 
is up right. Down stage a large safe stands against the right 
wall. There is, of course, a clock. A reprint of a well-known 
old Italian master— it is so well known that we think it should 
be the ‘ Mona Lisa’— hangs on the centre wall to the right of the 
door leading to the principal’s room. The wall left of this door 
is decorated with a poster bearing the words ‘There s No Fun 
Like Work,’ rather splendidly written in Old English lettering, 
but somewhat inadequately suspended by three drawtug-pins. 
Other signs that someone, presumably the principal, in addition 
to being a woman of affairs , has an eye for the artistic (as opposed 
to the beautiful) arc a pair of candlesticks at cither end oj the 
mantelpiece, and a large earthenware jug— empty— on the table 
by the arm-chair. . 

It is about S.50 on a Tuesday morning in November. As the 
curtain rises, Miss Conway is standing by her desk, sharpening 
a penal. At first sight she is certainly attractive, although it 
is difficult to say exactly why. Then we look at her a secon 
time — she is that sort of person — and realise that she is not as 
young and carefree as at first wc thought she must be. At ie 
same, wc arc surprised that she should be there, for something 
about her does not fit in with the general atmosphere. Miss 
Conway herself docs not appear to feel this. She begins to open 
ihe morning’s post with an efficiency born of long practice, an 
arranges the letters in two neat piles — those she has to deal with, 
and those for the eyes of Miss Brown. While she is doing this, 
the door up left opens and lets in Miss Tomkinson. small, elder y , 
and distinctly worried. In her left hand she carries an order 
book , in her right a large handbag. She looks ncrvouslyiat the 
far door before speaking. 
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Miss Tomkinson [Cautiously ) Has she come yet? 

Miss Conway Not yet Do you want her? 

Miss Tomlinson Yes, to sign an order It ’s an urgent one 

Miss Conw ay Oh, dear, w hat ’s happened ? 

Miss Tomkinson [Seiztnz the opportunity of unburdening her- 
self ] My spare typewriter — the new student's jammed the 
roller Pare carelessness, as I told her And I shall get the 
blame, of course Miss Drown doesn’t realize how difficult it 
is to prevent these little accidents It ’s the sort of thing 
that might happen to any one — except her 

Miss Conw at Poor old Tomkinson ! Don’t get so wrought up 
about it, though 

Miss To sitixsoN I can’t help it Mtss Brown always makes 
me feel so incapable [Defiantly ] And I 'm not E\ en if I ’m 
not so young as I was 

Miss Cox was [Comfortingly ] We all feci like that at times 
It 's because Miss Drown has such a high standard It takes 
a lot of li\mg up to But think bow lucky we are to be 
working for someone like her 

Miss Tomkinson [Sighing ] Ves, \ery lucky [After a pause, 
she looks anxiously at the dock Miss Conway tin shrouds her 
typewriter, deans it, then settles down at her desk and begins to 
make entries m one of the ledger books ] I wish she 'd come and 
let me get it o\er Another day to be got through 
again ] The sooner it begins the sooner it ’s over is the way 
I look at it now If only it were Friday 
[To take her mind off the coming interview, she crosses to Miss 
Conway’s desk and fills her fountain fen Miss Fletcher 
enters rather as though she had come to pay an afternoon 
call She 15 unusually well dressed, has a most attractive 
voice and charming manners 
Miss Fletcher Is Miss Brown here yet, Conway ? 

MissConway [Looks at the clock ) No She ’s late — for her 
Miss Fletcher Oh' Shall I disturb you if I sit down here 
and look at something until she comes? 

Miss Conw ay Please do 

Miss Fletcher [Sifh«£d<nrn m the arm-chair and opening one 
of the latest novels ] Thanks She sent me an urgent note 
yesterday, asking me to see her at four o’clock When I 
armed, she was entertaining a reporter from the Feminine 
Outlook a man, of course I think he was collecting material 
for his next article on ‘How the Modem Woman combines 
Efficiency with Charm ’ You know the sort of thing — ‘The 
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future of England depends on England’s daughters. I try to 
train these daughters to take a practical part in the work of the 
world without losing any of their feminine appeal’— and so on. 

Miss Conway. [A little reprovingly.] She was free by a quarter 
to five, if you had waited. 

Miss Fletcher. I dare say, but I did not wait. I had something 
better to do. 

[ilA’si Conway , without answering, takes a pile of letters from 
her desk and carries them into the principal's room. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Enviously, with the typewriter interview on her 
mind.] I wish I had your nerve. 

Miss Fletcher. [Noticing her for the first time . ] What ’s the 
matter, Tomkinson? You look ruffled. 

[il/As- Conway returns and settles down to copying out a 
foolscap list. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Coming centre and unburdening herself again , 
thankfully.] It ’s the Remington — the spare one. It ’s been 
broken, and I do so dislike having to tell Miss Brown. 

Miss Fletcher. [Bored.] Oh, is that all ? I thought it might be 
something serious. 

Miss Tomkinson. [ Before whom it is looming more largely than 
even the end of the world could.] But it is serious. 

Miss Fletcher. [Sarcastically.] It ’s serious here if one uses too 
many sheets of blotting paper a week. It is a criminal offence 
to underline in black ink instead of red. [Looking thoughtfully 
at Miss Conway, who has deliberately withdrawn from the con- 
versation.] If one of the staff were to fall down dead from 
overwork, I suppose the incident would pass unnoticed. 
[Ironically.] It hardly seems worth while cultivating a sense 
of proportion, certainly. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Aghast.] Well!! [S/ie looks at Miss Conway 
for support, but the latter is apparently busy with her work. 
Miss Tomkinson decides to ignore the remark and reverts to her 
main theme.] It ’s not like Miss Brown to be so late. I hope 
nothing ’s happened to her. 

Miss Fletcher. [Flippantly.] Nothing could. It wouldn’t dare. 

Miss Tomkinson. With all this traffic on the roads, one can’t 
help being nervous. 

Miss Fletcher. My dear Tomkinson, it always seems to me 
rather careless of people to let themselves get run over — any- 
way, it 's a sign of some human weakness. Our much 
respected principal hasn’t any, so you may rest assured she 
will arrive intact. 
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Miss Conway [Quietly, loohirg up from her work } Come aU 
ov er Somerset Maugham this morning, hav en’t you, Fletcher ? 
Why this attack on. Miss Brown ? 

Miss Tovkinson [A little flustered, but doing her best ] Yes, I 
don’t thin k you ought to speak m that sneenng wa> about her 
I know we all find her a Uttle difficult at times, but after all 
she is a wonderful woman 

Miss Conway [Stopr working and warms to the theme ] Yes 
Look what she ’s done for tins college — the reputation it ’s 
got All the big professional men come to us for their 
secretaries And without her it wouldn’t exist She ’s given 
her whole life to it for fifteen years 
Miss Fletcher Very laudable I dare saj 
Miss Com ay She was here till after seven last night working 
at the Loan Fund Report 

Miss Flftchek [Quietly ] How do you know that, Conway? 
Miss Conway [Falling into the trap ] I was here too 
Miss Fletcher [Triumphantly ] Exactly 1 Her work is her 
life, and she would like to make it ours, too 
Miss Tomkinson [Scoring for oner] Well, I must say she 
doesn't succeed in your case, Miss Fletcher 
Miss Fletcher No My instinct of self-preservation is stdl 
healthily active, thank heaven [More seriously] But I'm 
not sure about jours, Conway You ’re becoming a perfect 
glutton for self-sacnfice 

Miss Conw av What rubbish j ou talk, Fletcher 
Miss Fletcher Is it rubbish? I ’m not so sme It seems to 
me that you ’re working here late every evening, and then 
you ’re too tired to do anything but go straight home to bed 
Miss Tomkinson And very sensible too There ’s nothing I 
like better than to hav e a hot bath at nine o’clock, pop into 
bed, and get a nice long read 

Miss Fletcher [Diyfj ] Very cosy, I’ve no doubt All the 
same, I don't like to see you succumbing to the Bath-Bcd-and- 
Book routine, Conway You ’re far too young, my child 
Look here 

[Bui at this moment the telephone rings 
Miss Conway [Stealing into the telephone ] St Maty’s Secre- 
tarial College Miss Brown’s secretary speaking Yes, I ’ll 
hold on 

Miss Fletcher [Crossing to Miss Conway’s desk, and con- 
tinumg from where she left tjfJ’JWill you come round to my 
Mat this evening, Conway? 
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Miss Conway. [To Miss Fletcher .] I [Into the telephone.] 

Yes? I ’m afraid not. No. Not any time to-morrow. Will 
you say that Miss Brown is booked up all day? Thank you. 

Miss Fletcher. [Unusually persistent.] Will you come, Conway? 
I ’ve got some friends coming — quite amusing people. I ’d 
like you to meet them. 

Miss Conway. [Looking up from the telephone.] I couldn’t 
possibly, thanks very much. 

Miss Fletcher. Oh. I ’m sorry. 

[The atmosphere is becoming uncomfortable and Miss Tom- 
kinson begins to wish she were not there. Trying to make 
herself inconspicuous , she creeps quietly toirards the back 
of the room. 

Miss Conway. [Into the telephone .] Yes? You ’ll ring up again 
next week? Very well. Good-bye. [Puts down the receiver. 
To Miss Fletcher.] Please don’t tliink me rude. I don’t mean 
to be. It ’s just that I 

Miss Fletcher. I know. It ’s just that you always like to be 
within reach in case there ’s a sudden Call to Duty. You can 
never forget this office for one single moment — — 

Miss Conway. There ’s really no need for you to get so agitated 
about me, Fletcher. I happen to enjoy my work. 

Miss Fletcher. I see. [Turning away, she catches sight of Miss 
Tomkitison, who has ended up in front of the poster, which she 
has been studying intently. There is an awkward pause. Then 
Miss Tomkinson, whose neat little soul is offended by the missmg 
drawing-pin , looks for it and finds it on the floor. Thankful that 
she can put something right, she picks it up and pins it in the 
corner. Miss Fletcher, noticing the effort, goes up to the poster.] 
‘There ’s No Fun Like Work,’ You and Mr Selfridge seem to 
have had the same Great Thought, Conway. 

Miss Conway. [Realizing that earnestness can be rather ridiculous. J 
I ’m sorry. That was terribly smug of me. May I change my 
mind, Fletcher, and accept for to-night? 

Miss Fletcher. Do. I want you to come. [She crosses to her 
arm-chair, sits down, then adds casually.] There ’s a rather 
interesting man coming. He ’s just had his first novel 
published. 

Miss Conway. [Transformed.] Oh, how exciting! What is it 
called ? 

Miss Fletcher. [Tolerantly.] The Doom of Youth, or Age can 
wither her, or something else quite young. But he 's a dear, 
really. [Clinching matters.] That ’s settled, then. I ’ll expect 
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, ou alon* about seven Oh, and Conway —do > ou think jou 
could stifle jour conscience sufficiently to enjoy a quite 

frivolous evening 5 i 

Miss Conw at [Laughingly ] 1 ’ll try . 

r«i» Elks enters, carrying a blue paper money-bag She is 
middle-aged, dictatorial, completely satisfied mtJi herself 
and her environment which is obviously the right one for 
her If ice add that her creed ts summed up i n the ward 
’ irr hnee said all there ts to say 



stnbers is here, too so it ’s quite straightforward for you 

[SAe hands Miss Conway the list 

Miss Conti at Thank j ou I ’ll put it in the safe now 

[She unlocks a drawer in her desk, takes out a key, and rises 
to go to the safe 

Miss Ellis Check it, check it, Miss Conway, u you 

please 

Miss Conway [Keeping her temper ] Certainly, if jou wish it 
Miss Eixis I ’m not fussy, I hope, but one must be busmess- 
like 

Miss Conway [Counts it over'] Absolutely O K I can’t accuse 
jou of appropriating a single penny 

[d/ns Elhs does not respond to this Miss Conway goes over 
to the safe, unlocks «(, puts the bag in, and relocks it 
Miss Ellis Oh, and Miss Conway, if it ’s not troubling jou too 
much, could we have the balance sheet ready a little earlier 
this year? 

Miss Conw at Not before Friday, I’m afraid I’ve got an 
awfully busy week 

Miss Ellis It’s so inconvenient for others when it’s left till 
the last minute 

Miss Tcimkinson [Ruling i»] Oh, Conway dear, do let me do 
it for you [Ei cry one steins so surprised at this offer that Miss 
Tomktnson feels she has been a little rash to make it, but she goes 
bravely on ] You know I love anything to do with figures 
And Miss Brown herself put me m charge of the accounts for 
the sale of work last yeaT 

Miss Ellis Wish t that the time there was a senous error m 
one of the totals? 

Miss Tomkinson It was only a typing mistake Every one 
understood 
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Miss Conway. Of course. It ’s sweet of you to offer, Tommy. 
Thank you so much. 

Miss Ellis. [ Horrified .] Really, Miss Conway ! I think you are 
making a mistake. It is asking too much of Miss Tomkinson. 

Miss Conway. [ Indignantly .] Nonsense! She ’s good at figures. 

Miss Tomkinson. [ Crushed , and with her former hang-dog expres- 
sion .] No. She ’s right, Conway. I don’t get much respon- 
sibility given me now. [Turns away dejectedly .] I oughtn t to 
have offered. 

Miss Conway. [Firmly I] Rubbish, Tomkinson; of course you 
can do it. 

Miss Ellis. In any case, I ’m sure Miss Brown wouldn t approve. 
I ’m not fussy, but I shouldn’t like it myself if the tasks I gave 
to certain people were redelegated without my consent. 

Miss Conway. [Impatiently .] As though Miss Brown would 
quibble about a detail like that! 

Miss Fletcher. [fVho has been making abortive attempts to get oit 
with her navel. Into space.] Miss Conway has been here all 
this time and can still talk in that light-hearted way about a 
detail. Ye gods! 

Miss Conway. No, but seriously, Fletcher, you don t see any 
reason why Tomkinson . 

Miss Fletcher. Reason has nothing to do with it, my dear 
Conway. Surely you know by now that Miss Brown does not 
react favourably to any attempt at initiative on the part o 
her staff. 1 

[She and Miss Conway look at each other for a moment. 1 hen 
the latter turns away with a slight shrug. 

Miss Conway. She couldn’t possibly mind a thing like this. 

Miss Tomkinson. Then I may do it? 

[There is a pause while Miss Conway decides. 

Miss Conway. Of course. [She sits down at her desk. 

Miss Tomkinson. [At once becoming self-conjidenti\ Thank you 
so much. I shall love to. And you can trust me not to do it 
carelessly. I never mind how much trouble I take over any 
work Miss Brown wants done. I could begin it in my free 
time this morning if I could get at the account books. Do you 
think you could let me have the key of the safe, Conway . 

Miss Conway. [Hesitatingly.] Well — I don’t usually let any one 
take it away. . 

Miss Ellis. I should think not, indeed. Really, Miss Conway, 
what has come over you this morning ? 

Miss Tomkinson. But, you see, so often when we come in lor 
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something:, jou ’re in there [ pointing to the tune r and we 

can’t get at } ou 

Hiss Conway Very well, I ’ll take a chance and let you hate 
it [Hands it to her ] But hang on to it fiBoci-jeriffwsJ)] as you 
value j our life ’ 

[Xfx-M Ellis ttalchis the tneidert curio isly Miss TleUhcr is 
making letter progress Kith her novel. Mtss Twhnson 
crosses right oj the desk, ^aiding firm 1 }' on to the f-q. 

Miss Elus Well, I hope etents vriU prove you n^ht, Miss 
Conway, that 's all 1 can say [Looks at Miss Fletcher dts- 
approvingly] Some of us don’t seem to be \eij "busy this 
morning I kav e enough work for two people to get through, 
so I mustn’t stay gossiping here [Goes off 

Miss Fletcher Mj God' 

[There is a knock cl the door, which opens a little way, and 
MtSS Stewart's head appears round it 
ifiss Stewart Good morning. Miss Comma} May w<? come la 
and wait for Miss Brown? 

Miss Conway \ es, do 

Miss S'eveart ard Miss Gilchrist enter 

Miss Tomkjnson [Ail smiles and se'J-possession] She hasn’t 
come >et We ’re waiting for her, too Quite a crowd of us, 
isn’t there, waiting for an audience with her? 

[She laughs nervously ; no one else joins in 
Miss Stewart (5A<r u unsophisticated and rather charming] 
She wanted to see us about the Loan Fund 
Miss Tokkinson Oh, } es, of course, }ou ’re trying to think of 
a new way of raising money, aren’t sou? 

Miss Stew art Yes, we are Always 

Mass Gilchrist [B ho likes to be thought a Bright Young Thing 
IV e find her rather too self-assured ] I expect it will be the same 
old story in the ercl 

Miss Tomtit, son. What ’s that, Miss GUchnst? 

Mils Stew art Oh, she means a dance 
Miss Gilchrist [Bored ] Yes, without men I ask ytmi 
Miss Tom kinson [Innocently ] W ell, I can’t see anything wrong 
with that It ’s nice healthy exercise just the same. 

Miss Gilchrist Oh, too frightfully healthy for words. And so 
exhilarating Like a YJM CA* cocktail 
Miss Stewart. Shut up, GHchnst. 

Miss Gilchrist. Oh, it ’s so stupid the way 3Iiss Brown insists 
on these drear}-, 1 et Vall-be-girls-toge ther affairs Of course 
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nobody comes, and we don’t make any money. If we can’t 
have a proper dance, why can’t we think of something else — 
a sweepstake, for instance? 

Miss Stewart. Yes, I think a sweepstake would be an awfully 
good idea. Do you think we dare suggest it, Miss Tomkinson ? 

Miss Tomkinson. [. Rather taken aback.] I — I hardly think she 
would approve. 

Miss Gilchrist. It ’s a perfectly normal way of raising money 
for charity. I vote we suggest it. 

Miss Stewart. All right — as long as you do the suggesting. 

Miss Gilchrist. [Mz'riZy.] Righto, I will. I shall just put it to 
her quite reasonably 

[At this moment Miss Brown enters, carrying a bunch oj 
autumn leaves. She is tall and striking-looking , and 
speaks as one having authority. Her bright, brisk, 
beginning-oj-ihe-morning manner is rather attractive, but 
somehow we wonder how long it will last. At her entry 
the students subside , somewhat awed, and Miss Totnkin- 
son’s self-confidence immediately vanishes. Miss Fletcher 
rises, but otherwise remains unmoved. Miss Conway, on 
the other hand, stands up eagerly. 

Miss Brown. Good morning, every one. [With an attempt at 
playfulness.] Dreadful of me to be so late, isn’t it? But I 've 
been interviewing Mrs Garter. The kitchen staff seem to need 
so much looking after. Just put these leaves in water for me, 
will you, Miss Conway. [She goes into her room to take off her 
hat and coat, and conducts the conversation for the next few 
minutes from behind the door. Meanwhile Miss Fletcher sits 
dozen again.] Have there been any messages for me? 

MissConway. [Used to this sort of thing.] Yes. King’s Employ- 
ment Bureau were on the ’phone, and wanted an appointment 
for to-morrow afternoon 

Miss Brown. Not to-morrow — my free Wednesday ? Oh, Miss 
Conway! I hope you warded them off? 

Miss Conway. Yes, I told them you were booked up every 
minute, and they must ring up again next week. 

Miss Brown. [Emerging, and rewarding Miss Conway with a 
strife.] Thank you! You do look after me, don’t you? [Miss 
Conway , obviously touched by the praise, goes off with the leaves. 
Miss Brown proceeds to deal 'with those who are left.] Oh, good 
morning, Miss Fletcher. 

Miss Fletcher. fRz'sikg.] You asked me to speak to you, Miss 
Brown 
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Miss Brown I sent for you, yes [Mtss Fletcher is not affected by 
the attempted reproof ] Just wait one moment, please [iVisr 
Fletcher retires gracefully to the back of the room Miss Brown 
takes tip her stand by the arm-chatr To the two students ] Are 
you two waiting to speak to me 11 

Miss Stew art [Coming forward rather shy ty ] Yes, Miss Brown, 
you told us to come to ton about raising money for the 
Loan Fund 

Miss Brown Oh, of course, I remember We are going to have 
a dance for all the students before Chnstmas, are we not? 
Well, first of all, there 's the question of date [NAe lakes out 
her dtary ] It must be a Saturday, of course [A/irr Fletcher 
wonders why ] As far as I am concerned, it could be either the 
third or the sev entcenth No, not the third I shall be away 
that week-end The seventeenth, then ? How does that 
suit you- 1 

Miss Gilchrist [ Uncomfortably ] Well, you see 

Miss Brown You have something eke arranged for that 
evening? A college fixture? 

Miss Gilchrist Oh, no 

Miss Brown If it ’s a personal engagement, I think > ou must 
be prepared to break it It is impossible to arrange an enter- 
tainment for such a Urge number unless the organizers are 
prepared to make sacrifices You do see that, don’t you? 

Miss Stewart [LnAappify ] Yes, of course \V e didn’t mean 
that 

Miss Brown Very’ well, then The seventeenth Now don’t 
leave the arrangements till the last minute The music, for 
instance We don’t Want to go to the expense of hiring a 
band, of course Last year one of the old students played 
for us — Mdlicent Read?, I think it was 

Miss Gilchrist [Desperately ] But, Miss Brown, we aren’t quite 
sam whether 

Miss Brow t n [Brushing the effort aside ] Not now , Miss Gilchrist, 
I hav e a v ery busy morning before me Come to me when you 
have thought out your plans more fully I shall be most in- 
terested to hear them [5Ae sweeps the students off, and notices 
Miss Tomktnson standing tn an agony of apprthension\ Oh, 
Miss Tomkinson, [resignedly] you want me, too? 

Miss Tomkinson [Stamtwennj »n her extreme agitation 1 Y-yes, 

Miss Brown, it ‘s about an order for a 

{/Is she comes forward, in her nervousness she knocks a pile of 
cards from the index drawer off the table 
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Miss Brown. Oh, really , Miss Tomkinson, and those cards had 
just been arranged in alphabetical order. No, no, leave them 
alone. [Ms Miss Tomkinson, who has hastily picked them up , 
tries funibltngly to rearrange them.] You ’ll only make them 
worse. Miss Conway will have to do them again. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Almost in tears .] I ’m so sorry. I can’t think 
how I could 

Miss Brown. [Relenting.] Never mind, Miss Tomkinson, just try 
to keep quite calm. [S/ze sits down in the arm-chair and -waits 
so patiently jor Miss Tomkinson to speak that the latter is far 
from being encouraged.] And now, what is your difficulty? 
Be quick, please, because I am busy. 

Miss Tomkinson. [/fas/z'Zy.] Yes, I won’t keep you a minute, 
Miss Brown. If you would just sign this repair order. 

[Hands out the order hook. 

Miss Brown. But you know I never sign these orders indis- 
criminately. I must know all about it. And I haven't time 
to go into the matter now. You must come back later. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Thankful this time for a reprieve.] Certainly, 
Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown. [Ms Miss Tomkinson goes hurriedly off.] Poor Miss 
Tomkinson ! But she is so clumsy ! [A/*js Broicn now settles 
down to enjoy the last of her encounters. She is at last meeting a 
foeman worthy of her jfec/.] Well, sit down, Miss Fletcher, I 
may as well speak to you in here, [il/tw Fletcher chooses a chair, 
brings it opposite Miss Broicn, and sits down.] I ’m not going 
to keep you a moment. [She pauses to colled her thoughts, which 
are becoming a little confused. She is having a busy morning.] 
It ’s about the waste of stationery that I wanted to see you. 
M’e really must put a stop to it. This, I think, especially 
applies to the Shorthand Dictation Classes. 

Miss Fletcher. Very well, Miss Brown, I will see that as little 
as possible is used. 

[ There is another pause, and she rises to go, thinking that the 
interview is at an end. 

Miss Brown. One moment. Miss Fletcher. [She has now come to 
the real reason for the interview. Miss Fletcher again sits down.] 
I was in the Library' last Tuesday, and I noticed that some of 
the students were taking down shorthand — in pencil. Surely 
they should have been using ink? 

Miss Fletcher. [Indifferently f] I don't think it matters, Miss 
Brown. Either is equally 7 satisfactory. 

Miss Brown. But I ’ve always heard that the ink method is the 
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correct one It males it easier to differentiate the outlines 
I believ e it is compulsory in most Technical Colleges 
Miss Fletcei r [Coldly ] In Technical Colleges Oh, possibly 
Miss Brown You mean ? 

Miss Fletcher [Still detached, yet choosing her words carefully ] 
One feels, surely, tliat the students here are being trained on 
rather different lines The) ought to be able to choose their 
own methods — up to a certain point I encourage them to 
use their initiative in such small matters as these 
Miss Brown {Jumping to a twit* attacking ground Ah, that L 
exactly what I ha\ e been meaning to discuss with you How 
far, Miss Fletcher, do the staff, as subordinates here, act in 
direct opposition to me, as Principal of this College? 

Miss Fletcher [Bewildered at the sudden change of argument 1 
I’m afraid I don’t understand you, Miss Brown I thought 
we were discussing a small and relatively unimportant point 
— the question of ink or pencil for shorthand outlines There 
was no question of anything else. 

Miss Brown It comes to the same thing, it seems to me 
[Leaning forward and speaking almost hysterically ,] This may 
seem an unimportant matter to you, Miss Fletcher, but I 
realize its significance To rae it appears one of the many 
way s m which my authority m this building is beginning to 
be disregarded 

Miss Fletcher [.Entirely unmoved ] I 'm afraid I cannot agree 
with you The matter as I see it is a purely impersonal one 
For me tt is a question of which of two methods will give the 
better result That and nothing more 
[In the pause that follows they face each other \ Then Miss 
Brown, realising that s he has tost , smiles disarmingly, and 
speaks m her former matter -of fact- tone 
Jlrss Brown Well, of course, it is a great relief to hear you say 
that It was, perhaps, a false impression of mine 
Sfrss Fcetcher [Firmly ] Entirely false, Miss Brown 

[Mux Conway enters untk the jug of leaves and carries it into 
Miss Brown’s roam 

Miss Brown 1 see Then I need not keep you any longer 
But I ’m so glad to have had this talk with you It ’s been 
most helpful 

[She rises Miss Fletcher , having brought the interview to a 
successful close , rises too She is about to press her 
advantage home, t then iffiti Conway re-enters She has 
a large delivery note in one hand 
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Miss Conway. The new cupboard has just come, Miss Brown. 
It ’s for the students’ common room, isn’t it. Miss Keith is 
showing the carter where to- 

Miss Brown*. [Who misgttidedly believes that ‘if you -.cant a thing 
done properly, you must do it yourself.’] Oh, I ’d better go 
down myself and see to it, or there will be some mistake. Just 
one moment, before I forget. Are you free this evening, my 
dear? [.S/re docs not notice Miss Convoy’s face, but continues m 
an almost pathetic attempt to impress Miss Fletcher.] The editor 
of Feminine Outlook wants to print my speech — the one I made 
on Foundation Day. He seems rather impressed with my 
remarks about the modem young woman being thoroughly 
well-equipped for her work without losing any of her feminine 
charm. Rather an important problem, don’t you think, Miss 
Fletcher? [Miss Fletcher makes a diplomatic gesture. She 
probably feels that other matters, such as the rate of exchange on 
the Continent or the latest Aldous Huxley novel, are equally 
important.] I ’ve only got a few rough notes, as I always speak 
extempore — I feel it ’s so much more effective. [To Miss 
Conway.] But if you would come round to my house to-night, 
I could dictate it to you at the typewriter. 

Miss Conway. I am sorry, Miss Brown, I ’m afraid I can't 
possibly 

[She stops as she sees Miss Broini’s look of surprise. 

Miss Brown. You realize that it is a great honour for me to 
have my speech published in such a famous journal — a 
wonderful tribute to the college? 

Miss Conway. Yes, I should be proud to help. But to-night 
I ’ve promised to go out, and I 

Miss Brown. [Brusquely.] I see. Very well. 

Miss Conway. I will do it for you to-morrow, without fail. 

Miss Brown. [A pained note in her voice.] It must be posted 
to-night, I am afraid. I shall have to write it out myself by 
hand, that ’s all. [Playing her trump card.] Obviously the 
reputation of the college does not mean as much to you as 
I hoped it did. 

Miss Conway. [Gibing in.] I’ll come. It just means that I 
shall have to alter my plans. I can go out another time, 

I expect. 

[S7;r Ionics appealingly at Miss Fletcher, who is gazing into 
space as though the whole affair had lost interest for her. 

i'-isS Brown. [All smiles again now that she has itjj;.] 1 hank you 
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so much, my dear It ’ll be made up to you later, I promise 

« hurrying off to her cupboard, but is recalled by Miss 
Fletcher 

Miss Fletcher (Coldly, due as (hough the lost er, cedent rod rvtvr 
taken place ] Oh, Miss Brown, then I am to understand that 
the students may use pencil lor their shorthand outlines? 

Miss Brown [H ho ts no longer concerned with this problem J II 
you think it better, Miss Fletcher I must leave it to jour 
judgment entirely (Half-way through the door ] I don’t want 
to interfere [SAe goes off 

Miss Fletcher [Fhppai tly , to ease the situation ] 

‘ Behold, the heav ens do ope, 

The gods look down and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at 

Or is it — weep' 1 [Casually ] I can’t remember 
Miss Conway I can see her point of view It it important for 
ber speech to be published 

Miss Fletcher Nothing excuses her behaving like that The 
woman is inhuman 

Miss Con vva\ [Turning and/aang Miss Fletcher ] What do j ou 
mean? 

Miss Fletcher If she sets her mind on something, she 'won’t 
be happy till she gets it ’ 

Miss Conway That seems to me rather human 
Miss Fletcher Rather— childish, shall we say 5 
Miss Conway No, I don’t think that’s fair Miss Brown is 
ruthless, I know But she has to be — to achieve what she 
set out for- — to make this college famous foT turning out the 
best kind of student That ’s a big thing to do And she ’s 
succeeded 

Mi>s Fletcher [This is more than even she can tear] For 
heaven’s sake, Conway, don’t get lyrical about this place 
Miss Conway Well, let ’s stop the discussion altogether I *vt 
got some work to do this morning [SAe begins to settle dawn at 
her table ] Won’t you — finish jour noveP 
Miss Fletcher Thank >ou, I find real life more interesting at 
the moment 

[Rmug, she puts her chair back against the vail, and, crossing 
the stage, stands behind Miss Conway’s chair 
Miss Conway [A'olintig the cards which Miss Toinkmson has 
upset j What on earth’s happened to these? 

Miss Fletcher Oh, another of Tomkinson’s little accidents 
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Miss Conway. Poor old Tomkinson ! 

Miss Fletcher. Yes — but not only poor old Tomkinson. She ’s 
not the only victim. 

Miss Conway. I don't know what you mean. 

Miss Fletcher. [Quietly.] I '11 tell you. If you ’re not careful, 
Conway, you '11 be another of the Iambs on the altar. In ten 
years’ time you '11 be exactly like Tomkinson. [ Lightly , as she 
crosses to the arm-chair .] Site 's one of the Awful Warnings 
here, [il/irr Conway sees quite clearly, for one brief moment, 
what this means. Miss Fletcher, realizing this, continues much 
more seriously .] That 's why you must get away now, Conway, 
before you 're content to take all this for granted. 

Miss Conway. But what do you expect me to do? Throw up 
my job and go out into the wide, wide world without a penny? 
Oh, come, Fletcher, one must be practical. 

Miss Fletcher. Is it practical to refuse to look facts in the face 
— to drift into accepting conditions that you know will never 
make you happy? [Sitting do~.cn as comfortably as possible in 
the arm-chair.] Tell me, Conway, didn’t you expect to get 
something better out of life once? 

Miss Conway. I suppose so, when I was very young. Yes, I 
did think it was all going to be rather wonderful. [With 
enthusiasm.] I knew what I wanted then. 

Miss Fletcher. What was that? 

Miss Conway. I wanted to do one perfect thing. It might be 
quite small and unimportant. That wouldn’t matter, as long 

as it was perfect — like — like 

[•SAe stops because it is difficult to talk like this without feeling 
embarrassed . 

Miss Fletcher. [I(7;o does not seem to mind this sort of conversa- 
tion.] Go on. 

Miss Conway. Oh — like a dance in the Russian Ballet, or one of 
those trees that Cezanne puts in the centre of his pictures — do 
you remember them ? — or even a quite perfect baby [Be- 

coming self-conscious again.] What a fool I am to talk like this • 

Miss Fletcher. I think you 're just beginning to talk sense. 

Miss Conway. [ After a pause, in which she wakes up completely 
to all that Miss Fletcher is trying to do to her.] Can’t you sec 
you ’re making it much more difficult for me? 

Miss Fletcher. Yes, that ’s exactly what I 'm trying to 

Miss Conway. [Speaking her most serious thoughts aloud.] I 
want to believe that I ’ve found a purpose in life — the work 
I was meant to do. I must have something I can believe in 
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something so much worth while that the petty scenes that 

happen incidentall} — don't matter 
Miss Fletcher They wouldn’t matter — if they i cere inadental 
Miss Cow. k\ [7k a last attempt to a.oid reality ] I try to believe 
they are It’s only sometimes — when I *m watching Tom- 
kinson and Miss Brown together, or when Ellis is being 
exasperatingly efficient about nothing at all — that I wonder 
whether it isn’t ali rather unnatural — whether n e area t 
forgetting the mam objective 

Miss Fletcher Is there a main objectiv e for them ? I v. onder 
But for you, Conway * 

Miss Conw as [5&xr(y, as though she has only just discovered what 
it ts ] Freedom 1 hit 's the only tlnng that matters, I think 
To be free from the idiotic futility of it all, so that I can create 
something worth while — that’s what I wanted from here 
[Flippantly ] It seems a little late m the day to begin the 
search all ov er acain somew here else And, anyway, I expect 
I ’m crying for the moon 

Miss Tomktnson enters It is at once clear that she ts 
extremely agitated about something 

Miss Tqmkivsos Oh, Conway, have y ou found it? Did I leave 
it here after all? 

Miss Conw ay [Htr thoughts still on the moon ] Leave what here, 
Tomkmson ? 

Mtss Tomlinson [Breathlessly } Why, the key 
Miss Cos \v,vv Not — the key of the safe 1 * 

Miss Tom kin Sos [Tremblingly] Yes 

[77 e pause that follows this confession brings home to her the 
enormity of her crime 

Miss Fletcher [Impatiently ] Good heavens, Tomkmson, it 
didn’t take you long to lose it, did it? 

Miss Co sve av \Quiddy ] No, don’t bait her, Fletcher Now, 
think, Tomkmson What did you do with it iter I gav e it you? 
Miss Tomkinson Well, I thought I put it m my bag 
Miss Fletcher It 's probably there still [Authoritatively] Let 
me look, Tomkinson [il/irs Tomkinson hands her the bag ] 
You ’re so excitable 

[Methodically she takes out the miscellaneous collection of 
articles that fill Miss Tomkmson’s shabby black bag 
Then, with the eyes of the other two fixed anxiously upon 
her, she turns the empty bag upside down and shakes it 
out, but with no success 
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Miss Tomkinson. [ Despairingly .] You see. I knew it wasn’t there. 

Miss Conway. You may have dropped it out of the bag. 

Miss Fletcher. Quite easily, I should think. Just look! 
[Holding it up to show hew it gapes.] It 's a wonder that 
anything stays in it. 

Miss Conway. Where were you standing? 

Miss Tomkinson. [By the safe.] Over here. 

Miss Conway. Perhaps it ’s on the floor. 

[They both look. Miss T omkinson gets doten on her hands and 
knees to fed on the carpet. 

Miss Fletcher. [Rising and crossing to the safe.] Where did you 
go when you left here ? 

Miss Tomkinson. Only to the cloakroom, and then to the typing 
class. I ’ve looked in both places, and on the stairs and 
everywhere. Oh, I am unlucky. 

Miss Fletcher. Do get up, Tomkinson. You look so ridiculous 
grovelling about on all fours. 

Miss Tomkinson. [With unexpected spirit.] Ridiculous, am I? 
That ’s nothing to what I shall look if Miss Brown discovers 
the key ’s missing. It 's all very well for you to laugh, Miss 
Fletcher, but you know what she ’ll say — all that money in 
the safe, and the key lying about for any one to pick up and 
help themselves. 

Miss Conway. [More cheerfully than she feels.] Don’t worry. 
We ’ll soon find it. 

Miss Brown enters. Miss Tomkinson, still on her hands 
and knees, remains unconscious of her entrance. 

Miss Brown. [Smoothly.] You appear to have lost something, 
Miss Tomkinson. May I ask what? 

Miss Tomkinson. [Scrambling to Iter feel.] Oh, notliing, Miss 
Brown, nothing. 

Miss Brown. Indeed? [Sarcas/r'caf/y.] You are playing some 
kind of game, then? [ There is a pause, in which Miss T om- 
kinson feverishly tries to think what she can say nexti] Won’t 
you enlighten me. Miss Tomkinson? You are obvious!}’ ' 
looking for something. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Corneredi] It ’s nothing — really important. 
Just something personal — I thought I might have dropped 
it in here. 

Miss Brown. I see. And Miss Fletcher is very kindly helping 
you to look. Do you think you ought to keep her from her 
work like this ? 

1 WT 
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Miss Fletciiek [Glancing at the clack ] There are still fiv e 
minutes before the advanced shorthand class begins 

[5Ae meets Miss Broken seye blandly, and remains where she is 

Mtw Brown At any rate, Miss Conway, I think, might be better 
employed [Afi« Conway goes to her desk and stts down 

Miss Tomkinson [Miserably ] I ! m sorry I ’ll go 

[Sfee takes her bag up and ts crossing U> the door when Ms ss 
Brown speaks 

Miss Brown One moment, Jfiss Tomkinson You are sure tt 
is something belonging to you that you have lost? It isn’t 
by any chance this key’ [57zr has opened her bag and taken out 
the missing key Miss Tomkinson, gazing at it, gnes a little 
gasp She kas indeed been unlucky] So that was it Miss 
Ellis found it beside your books in the staff cloakroom She 
very rightly brought it to me First of all, I must remind ) ou 
of the rule that no keys may be left about the building In 
the second place, this is the key of [she pauses dramatically] 
the safe 1 In that safe. Miss Tomkinson, ii e keep money Per- 
haps you did not realize that? Nor that this money was at 
the disposal of any one who happened to pick up the hey > 
[TAii sarcasm ts somewhat lost on Miss Tomktttson , who is too 
fngntened to take anything more in 1/m Brown sits down tn 
the arm-chair and proceeds tenth the cross-questioning ] And now 
I shall be glad if you will tell me how it came to be in your 
possession 

Miss Conway* [Rising] It is entirely my responsibility. Miss 
Brown I gave her the key She is doing a little job for 
me and she needed it 

Miss Brown May I know' what piece of work Miss Tomkinson 
has — undertaken? 

Miss Conway [Quietly ] The balance sheet for the Loon Fund 
Committee Miss Ellis wants it out earlier this year, and as 
I am very busy this week. Miss Tomkinson offered to do it 
for me It was extremely kind of her to 

Miss Brown Extremely kmd, or extremely interfering, shall 
we say? [Cuttingly, to Miss Tomkinson ] After all these years 
on my stag, Miss Tomkinson, you ought to know that when I 
give a certain piece of work to one of you, I strongly object to 
its being taken away from her m this high-handed manner 

Miss Fletcher [Protesting for her weaker brethren ] Surely it is 
beside the point whether Miss Tomkinson or Miss Conway does 
this work All that matters is that it should be earned out 
effiaenlty 
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Miss Brown. [Twisting the meaning to her own advantage.] 
Exactly ! And I consider myself the best judge of those who 
are efficient and [she looks at Miss Tomkinson ] those who 
are not. 

Miss Tomkinson. [Pitifully.] I only wanted to help. 

Miss Brown. [And now she makes use of the worst form of cruelty .] 
To help ! That is really rather amusing. I feel I must let you 
know, Miss Tomkinson, that your carelessness and general 
incompetence have made me seriously consider lately whether 
your services were worth retaining. I suggest that you con- 
centrate in future on improving your own standard of effi- 
ciency. That is all the help that is required from you. Please 
g6 away now and leave Miss Conway to get on with her own 
work. There have been enough interruptions already this 
morning. [Mm Tomkinson clutches her bag and stumbles out, 
a humiliated little figure. Miss Brown is not really aware of all 
that she has done.] Really, Miss Tomkinson must not be so 
touchy. 

[During this scene Miss Conway has been holding herself in 
with difficulty. Miss Brown’s last comment on Miss 
Tomkinson is too much for her. 

Miss Conway. It ’s not that. Can’t you see what you ’ve done 
to her? 

Miss Brown. [Majestically.] Miss Conway! I think you forget 
yourself. 

Miss Conway. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to be rude. [Forgetting 
again i] But didn’t you see how awful she looked — when you 

spoke to her like that [She stops, for Miss Brown is looking 

at her in complete astonishment. Limply.] I ’m sorry. 

Miss Brown. [Impatiently i] What is the matter with you this 
morning. Miss Conway? You seem to be acting extremely 
foolishly. What on earth possessed you to hand over the 
balance sheet to Miss Tomkinson? 

Miss Conway. I ’ll tell you. I let Miss Tomkinson do it because 
I was sorry for her, and she was so anxious to help. She isn’t 
often given any responsibility, is she? You call her incom- 
petent, but if she is, it ’s because of you — you ’ve made her 
feel futile and ineffectual — made her [bitterly] a failure. 

Miss Brown. [Rising.] That will do. Miss Conway. I must 
ask you not to say anything more until you can control 
yourself. 

Miss Conway . [Going up to Miss Brown.] I must say one thing 
more. I must ask you to accept my resignation. 
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jj is <, Brown [Coldly } That is an understood thing After this 
extraordinary outburst, no other course is open to you 
Miss Conway [Turning away } I can’t stay here any longer 
Miss Brown [After waiting a moment to make her next remark as 
impressive as possible ] I would just remind you of something 
•which m > our present exalted state, y ou may hax e O', erlooked 
You will probably fjnd it extremely difficult to get other work 
Miss Cowai [Quietly ] Yes, I realize that 
Miss Brown Without an adequate testimonial from me, it 
might be impossible 
Miss Conway I know 

Miss Brown [Pausing this time be] ore an a* tempi at a reconcilia- 
tion] I dont wash to be hard on you, Miss Conway I can 
only think that you are ill I suggest that you go away and 
lie down W hen y ou are \ ourself again, if y ou feel like making 
a full apology 

Miss Conw ay [Turning and facing Miss Brown ] Oh, no, I don’t 
regret anything I am seeing it all clearly for once, and I 
couldn't da anything else I am so terribly glad to be free 
To know that I shan't ever hat e to look at that again [5Ae 
points to the poster, and the irony oj the words strikes her so 
forcibly that she ts moied desperately to do someihtng about it ] 
l ’ve always hated it, and now I know why [Going up to the 
poster, she tears it dc *», comes down stage , and holds 1 t out before 
Miss Brown] Lo. r at it 1 [More bitterly than she has yet 
spoken ] It’s bu ik! [5Ae crumples it up and throws it on the 
floor But som 1 ion) she feels now that it ts useless She is 
shouting to son one who Itzes on a different continent, and she 
can't make kt*self heard Yet she has to go on Her voice 
becomes fiat, lull, completely unemotional ] U hat pleasure do 
we get out of our work? Not the pleasure that comes from 
creating something You don’t allow us that You want us 
to work like machines — to make you successful [Desperately, 
her voice rising again] It doesn't really matter about the 
college at all You only' want us to satisfy your sense of 
power As long as we do that, you don’t care what you do to 
us— -waste our energy, crush our self-respect — you don’t e\ en 
stop at that You ’d destroy' e\erythwg in us which might 

have become fine and splendid 

Miss Brown [Savagely, completely losing her self-control 1 Get 
out — get out of this room at once 

[AIisj Conway ts afraid for a moment that she ts going to faint, 
but by making a great effort she steadies herself and walks 
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unfalteringly out of the room. It is obvious that Miss 
Brown is badly shaken. She sits down wearily in the 
arm-chair. Her face looks haggard , and she has lost 
momentarily her self-assurance. Then she remembers 
that she is not alone. Miss Fletcher, of all people, is 
there with her. The situation, she realises, cannot be 
left as if is. 

Miss Brown. Oh, Miss Fletcher, I am sorry you have been 
subjected to this disgraceful scene. I can only stress more 
firmly what I said to you this morning. I am relying on your 
loyal co-operation. 

Miss Fletcher. [Choosing her words carefully.] You can always 
rely on me to do my work properly, Lliss Brown. [ 5 /ic goes 
towards the door, but noticing the poster, she stoops to pick it up. 
Politely.] Where would you like me to put this ? Back on the 
wall, or — [looking at its torn condition ] in the waste-paper 
basket? 

Miss Brown. Oh, pin it up, please, Miss Fletcher. [Mtss Fletcher 
takes drawing-pins from the desk and does so.] And as you go, 
will you find Miss Stewart and tell her to come to me? 

Miss Fletcher. Certainly. 

[She exits, not forgetting to take her novel with her. Miss 
Brown is glad to be alone. She leans back in her chair 
and puts her hand to her head. In a few seconds there is 
a knock at the door. She pulls herself up \ with a jerk. 

Miss Brown. Come in. 

Miss Stewart enters. 

Miss Stewart. Miss Fletcher said you wanted me. Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown. [Almost her natural self again .] Oh, yes, of course. 
Come and sit down over there. Miss Stewart. [She points to the 
chair at the table, formerly occupied by Miss Conway.] I want 
you to take down a speech in shorthand at my dictation. It 
will be a good test for me to see what progress you are making. 
And this afternoon I will see that you arc freed from your 
classes, so that you can come here and type it out neatly. 
You can use Miss Conway’s machine. Have jmu got your 
note-book with you? 

Miss Stewart. Yes, Miss Brown. [She opens her note-book and 
plays rather nervously with her pencil.] I was on my way to 
Miss Fletcher’s speed class. 

Miss Brown. Good. Are you ready? [She rises, and paces about 
the room. As the speech proceeds, she gradually recovers her 
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sense of power, her faith in her own efficient} ] Mr Chairman, 

my lord, ladies, and gentlemen [Stops To herself] Or 

shall I leave that out? No, better put everything m [To 
Wrw Stewart ] Begin again, please, Miss Stewart [Clears her 
throat ] Mr Chairman, my lord, ladies, and gentlemen It is 
with much pleasure that I present to you my report for the 
past year After fifteen years* work at this college, I feel 
that I may be pardoned if I begin by speaking for a few 

moments [Breaks off] Am I going too fast. Miss Stewart? 

You must tell me if I am I don’t want you to miss a single 
word 

Miss Stewart ho, it ’s all right, thank you 

Miss Brown — for a few moments on the aims of my' work here 
In the first place, I have always put before both the staff and 
the students a high standard — I may say a very high standard 
— of efficiency And here I would like to pause and pay a few 
words of grateful tribute to my loyal, efficient, and devoted 

Staff [SAr stops as though she has remembered something 

Then she sees Miss S ten-art taking adtantage oj the pause to 
look up at her admwmgly, and, annoyed ir;'h herself for her 
Joohskness tn hesitating, she continues more firmly ] There is 
no member of it who is not prepared to make every sacrifice 

to maintain this high standard that we hate set ourselves 

[Again she pauses Miss Stewart, who m ten years' (tine, we 
imagine, mil be iery like Miss Conway, looks vf, ‘Oh, how 
splendid > ' on her Ups, her nrs shining at this future of noble 
women Miss Brown, thus encouraged, becomes once more 
completely self- confident, and she finishes her sentence with a 
flourish the; high standard that we feel is worthy of 
achievement, whatever the cost 


the curtain has slowly descended 
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The scene throughout ts Pandora's garden 
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PANDORA’S BOX 


The Chorus ( about twelve persons ) enter from left and right, forming 
an arc at the back of the stage. The Leader comes through the 
entrance at the centre back. The Chorus greet her by raising 
their right arms. The Leader returns their salutation , 

Leader. Are ye come forth, glad hearts, to greet the sun? 
Chorus. The world is new, the world has just begun. 

One of the Chorus. The merry’ birds are singing in the trees. 
A Second. The little clouds are ships upon the breeze. 

A Third. And the brook murmurs like the pipes of Pan. 
Leader. The gods are good, and happy every’ man 
And every woman. Young Apollo’s fire 
Lights up the world, and Pan, with soft desire, 

Pipes to the dance. 

Where is the child of joy, 

Dark-eyed Pandora, and the lovely boy? 

Chorus. Pandora, Pandora, come into the sun; 

Pandora, Pandora, the day has begun. 

Pandora comes dancing on left, throwing an imaginary ball, 
in time with the verse. She keeps the centre of the stage. 

High and low, high and low, 

A golden ball for Pandora to throw; 

Low and high, low and high. 

But the gods have the moon and the stars in the sky. 
Epimetheus runs on right. Pandora and he throw the ball 
to each other — Pandora left, Epimetheus right. 

First Semi-Chorus. \While they play.] Lalla leerie, lalla lo, 

To and fro, to and fro, 

The gods look down on the world below, 

Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

Second Semi-Chorus. Lalla leerie, lalla lo, 

The sun is ashine and the river ’s allow, 

And the world is young as the flowers that blow, 

Lalla leerie, lalla lo. 

[During the last verse the Leader has been looking preoccupied , 
as though seeing and hearing things unseen and unheard 
by the others. 
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Leader What scent is this that Scats upon the ait ? 

And music too’ 

Do ye not hear it? There 1 

It comes agam [AM i‘ s tn 

A wind borne melody 


The herald of the gods 

[5Ac goes to the centre opening and looks out , then cries sojtly 
Dear sisters, see, 

Tis Jie indeed, Hermes, the Silver-shod, 

Far, far away, like a bright bird ol God 

[She stands looking out, unitiovirtg 
Ciiorws Speak, for thou seest where we cannot see 
Whence has. he comet, and v,h/fcutt goeth be 1 * 

Leader From high Olympus he has flown, 

Over the mountains where the moon 


Gleameth white on endless snow. 

Past the vales where olives grow, 

Orei the rvppl’ug Alpbeus river, 

Over the pastures, pausing never 
[Sfte scotches Atm in stlcnte a moment Then she looks wtihiti 
towards the Chorus again, crying joyfully 
He tomes to bless this green pleas aimce. 

And sweet Pandora m the dance. 

And Eptrnetheus, lovely boy 

White Hermes loves to see their yoy 

[To the Children ] Gentle mortals, of y our grace 

Dwellers in this fairy place, 

Greet him well with lifted hand, 

For Hermes comes at Zeus' command 


[Pandora and Eptrnetheus stand left, shyly Enter Hermes, 
carrying an imaginary box on the finger -tips oj his 
MgJit hand He crosses to the centre The Children and 
the Chorus greet htn with right hand uplifted and head 
slightly bent Hermes smtles at the Children and holds 
au* hts box They look at it i ctih great interest The 
Chorus also lean forward to look. 

Chores Hermes of the silver sandal, Hermes of the silver wing, 
Hermes of the twining serpents, white-foot, light-foot, what 
dost bung? 

Leader a box of sandalwood Lo, sisters, see, 

With curven faces s milin g curiously, 

And writhing snakes around it, fold on fold. 
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And the world is young as the flowers that blow, 

Lalla leene, lalla lo 

[Epmeiheus throats the baU out left and runs out after « 
Pandora is about to foliate, but when she reaches the ■wi tt g s 
she turns, toohs back at the box, and stands trresoLcit 
One of the Chorus Pandora does not move, and, sisters, see, 
The carver, faces smile more curiously, 

And closer stiU the writhing serpents fold, 

And brighter shines the amulet of gold, 

As if to draw her near But she ’ll not stir 
Chorus [Fearfully ] Oh, has bright Hermes laid a spell on h er ? 
[Suddenly Pandora hears a voice from the box, speaking to her 
She stands very still, listening intently 
Leader Listen I heard a voice cry 1 Open wide* 

For thine own joy, Pandora, look inside 1 ’ 

She hears tt too — behold her tranced face, 

And limbs in eager stillness, with the grace 
Of living marble Call her all we may 
She will not heed 

Chorus Pandora, come away 1 

[Pandora does not heed them , but motes slozcly, as though 
t&'tanud, iswcaids Hit box 

Chorus Hermes of the silver sandal, Hermes of the sdv er wing, 
Hermes cl the twining serpents, was it evil thou didst bring? 
[Pandora lifts the box and gases longingly at it She listens 
intently to the voices mthin 

One of the Chorus The subtle serpents stem to be alive. 

They seem to speak, and evermore they strive 
To loose themselves She peers into their eyes. 

And startles back in fear, they are so wise, 

Subtle and sly 

A Second Their little eyes are clear 

With knowledge 

A Third Come away. Pandora dear 

A Fourth Knowledge of evil things, alas, alas 1 
Leader Evil must dwell with good, ere it can pass. 

And they are evil voices that she hears 
I hear them cry ‘Pandora, calm your fears. 

And open, open 1’ [Pandora is about to open the box 

Chorus Hermes, Hermes fleet. 

Come back on thy wrngid feet 
[Pandora, suddenly determined, opens and peers into the box 
Almost immediately she lets the hi fall to again J5i it the 
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Troubles have escaped like a cloud of winged insects, and 
begin to attack her. Epimetheus comes running in. He 
is overcome with surprise and fear. Both try to beat the 
Troubles off. This is done in rhythmic movement while 
the Leader speaks. 

Leader. Ah me, ah me, 

What misery, 

Evil, and fear 
Are loosened here! 

What pain and misery ! 

[The Troubles, having been beaten off, fly away, leaving their 
victims in misery. Epimetheus looks angrily and re- 
proachfully at Pandora, who at first attempts a show of 
defiance, and finally hangs her head in shame. They fall 
on their knees on either side of the box, covering their faces 
with their hands. There is a moment's complete silence 
— the Children kneeling like statues with bowed heads on 
either side of the box, the Chorus also standing with 
lowered heads and grieved looks. At last , one of them 
gives voice to their sorrow. 

One of the Chorus. 0 lost for ever, 

Thou crystal river 

Of peace and heavenly innocency: 

Farewell, thou treasure 
Of Love’s sweet pleasure. 

And spirits moving in harmony. 

A Second. 0 Guardians four 
Of the holy door, 

Rivers that rose to the sound of singing, 

He passed you over, 

The fleet-foot rover, 

Hermes the baneful, and ill was his bringing. 

A Third. And now ye are sunken, 

Wasted and shrunken 

Into the earth, and the wilderness wild 

Has passed the border 

And sown disorder, 

And the heart of a child is no longer a child. 

[There is another pause before the Leader speaks. 

Leader. Speak, if ye can, some comfort to her heart, 

For I have none: I needs must draiv apart 
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A little space, to seek the truth that dwell* 

In solitude’s most preuous healing wells 

(SAe retires, and stands back centre, looking out, as she did 

previously . _ , 

Ove or THE Chorus [Steppngforvard, i car to Pandora J Had 

I the power 

To seize Time’s wheel, and turn it back an hour, 

Or work some spell, 

Pandora dear. 

Thou ’dst not be weeping here, 

Thou know’ st full w ell 

A Second [Coming forward to Epttretheus ] Had I the pace 
To reach the gods in their immortal place. 

Unhappy bay , 

I ’d pray for thee 
They 'd spare thy misers 
And gv\ e thee yoy 
Chorus But far, oh far 
Away from ns, where the high mountains are. 

The great gods dw ell 
And will they mov e 
For pity or for love* 

We cannot tell 

Leader [Ref kith tig } Something, 1 know not what, my heart 
has heard 

Only a whisper, but my soul is stirred 
To answer * Yes ’ 

What mor 'll hope is there, 

Unless the gods, who nde upon the air 
And walk the waters, hold our little Uses 
In their great hands? But stfll the y oung heart stm es 
Against its doom — still it must dare and know 
More than the gods allow-, and that ts woe 
Chorus W oe for Pandora, then, alas, alas 1 
Leader Evil must dw ell with good, ere it can pass 1 
Chorus EyiI must dwell with good eie it can pass' 

[Pandora suddenly lifts her head and seems to be listening to 
another voice from id*e box 

Leader [Observing her] But it trill pass Pandora lifts her 
head 


See, see, her eyes grow bnght 
, , , , , 0 house of dread. 

Ambrosial box, mother of mystenes, 
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What last sweet voice is thine? Arise, arise. 

Ye grieving ones, for Grief herself is dying! 

Chorus. Who speaks? What spirit is this? 

Leader. I hear one crying, 

‘Open the box and find me. 

Open ! I will not blind thee, 

Nor sting, nor wound nor curse thee. 

But comfort thee and nurse thee.’ 

[Pandora leans over towards the box , and so does Epimetheus. 
Kneeling on one knee, Pandora takes the box in her hands, 
and, summoning all her courage, opens it again. All 
draw back, fearful of some fresh evil, but joy replaces fear 
as they look upwards at Hope, who has fluttered out of the 
box and hovers in the air above it. 

Chorus. [In ecstasy . ] Oh, who is this? What lovely fairy 
thing? 

Leader. ’Tis Hope, my children, Hope, with iris wing! 

And hark, she sings, ‘Lift up your hearts again, 

I am the Rainbow shining after rain; 

I am the Flower that springs where Grief has trod; 

I am the Future. I am the Voice of God.’ 

[Pandora, Epimetheus, and the Chorus have all been looking 
upward and listening with delight as the Leader interprets 
the song of Hope. At the close, the Chorus join hands, 
while the Children embrace. 
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Some say they be magicians, Soldan, and would have no 
dealing with them 

Sold a!* Said they for what cause they earned 
Captain To bring thee peace, Soldan 
Soldan Peace? Are they ambassadors’ 

Captain I know not, Soldan Their message, they said, was 
for thee 

SOLDAN Well, I wilt see for myself Bring them in. 

[The Captain goes, jolloxed by his guard The emirs and 
councillors shine perturbation 
Councillor O Soldan, is it forgiven if now we speak’ 

Soldan Speak, any who vnll 

Councillor Hat e a care, dread king ' For though these men 
be not armed, they may have power of evil 
Soldan Very like Has not the Most High commanded us to 
fight evfl? 

Councillor But these having no arms, Soldan, how canst thou 
fight them? 

Soldan How can they fight us’ 

Councillor By evil enchantments, Soldan 
Soldan And have we none wiser that can withstand them? 
See to it To j our charge I commit me Do ye y our office, 
whole Ido mine 

Councillor Commander of the Faithful, it shall be done 

[One of the councillors, taking from hts finger a ring, threads tt 
upon a red cord , the cord ts dra-jon across the front of the 
dais, the ring suspended upon it during the scene that 
j dimes A sound of chains is heard , and the tread of 
the guard approaching The voice of the Captain outside 
cries ‘Halt 1 ’ The Captain enters 
Captain The prisoners are here, Soldan 

Soldan Bring them [Franos and Brother lUumtnaio are 
brought in, and kept closely guarded at a safe and respectful 
distance from the Soldan’ s person ] Who art thou? 

Francis Thy lover and servant, Soldan 
Soldan Who is this with thee ’ 

Francis He also ts thy Io.et and servant, Soldan 
Soldan Whence come ye’ 

Francis From the camp of thine enemy 
Soldan Of whom, also, ye are ’ 

Francis We are of the same race, Soldan, 

Soldan Wherefore, then, come j e here’ 

F*anci 5 To set thee free, 0 King 
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his also [The chains upon Francis and Brother JUumtttalo are 
struck off] Stand away 1 Do not hold them 1 Prisoner, 
where are my chains now ? 

Francis Upon thy heart, Soldan, yea, and upon thy soul lo 
us thou hast been gentle and gracious, but not unto thyself 
For though thou givest freedom to others, to thme own self 
thou art yet a prisoner 

[The Soldan lays by the talisman he has been holding 
Soldan And from this prison wherein I am — who shall set me 
free ? 

Francis Thou Pnnce of Majesty, holder of power and glory, 
give thyself into my hand, and I will lead thee 
Soldan Whither’ 

Francis To thy Lord and my Lord which died for us 
Soldan My Lord, thou sayest 1 

Francis Ay, for though thou see it not, His Light is already 
in thee This is the Light which hghteneth every man that 
cometh into the world 
Soldan And thou, also, art a Christian ? 

Francis God knows I would I were worthy to be called so 
Soldan Is the way, then, so hard? 

Francis Nay, but most sweet, and easy, and comforting And 
yet I stray' 

Iffhere is a pause outside t he light of day btgtns to fail 
Soldan How wouldst thou make me — a Christian? 

Francis I would show thee Chnst, Soldan Or, if by that 
name thou know Him not, then by His other name which is 
Love, wherein also dwell Joy and Peace This have I come — 
to show 

Soldan Yea speak I 
Francis 

Oh, hearken, for this is wonder' 

Light looked down and beheld Darkness 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Light 
Peace looked down and beheld War 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Peace 
Love looked down and beheld Hatred 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Love 
So came Light, and shone 
So came Peace, and gave rest 
So came Love, and brought Life 
And the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us 
Then was He betrayed, and given up into the hands of 
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loot i — thou hast hands, and feet, and so Iiav e I and on each 
hand the fingers, and to each finger three joints, and at the 
end are nails So also our bodies— search as thou wilt, we 
are made alike Also what thou seest, I see, and what thou 
hearest, I hear In all these things we are alike, Soldan, be- 
cause God has so w ailed who made us 

\Ligl ts are brougl I iti , over the Soldan' s tkrone ts set a lamp 
Round the i call stard Ur d. bearers The outer atr goes 

dark 

Soldan That is true Stand near, Brother Ant! I would 
look on thee, and see more of that likeness to myself whereof 
thou sperm est Ay, thou hast a face and eyes, which 

now see, thou hast limbs, and there is blood in them, thou hast 
flesh that can feel pain , and thou hast a head and a neck, even 
as I hat e But for alt w e be so much alike, hast thou power 
to do presently what I shall do’ 

Francis Iso, Soldan Many things thou canst do which I 
cannot 

Soldan Whence comes that* 

Fua vets From God, Soldan not from thy feet, nor thy hands, 
nor thy head That which a man does comes from his heart 
Soldan Truly said 

Francis And thy heart and mine are two, not one We be 
fellow-men but separate , we look upon each other as strangers 
But it is not so that God sees For we see each with a 
difference , but He, looking within, sees we are alike 
Soldan How alike? 

Francis In heart we are alike, Soldan 
Soldan Canst thou be sure of that? 

Francis Since God made us to the same end, that we might 
serve Him 

Soldan I serve not thj God, Christian 1 
Francis Many do serve Him, not knowing 
Soldan The service which I do is— different 
Francis Many w ait on thee, Soldan, whose services are different 
But for each there is a place, and all labour to one end So 
thou and I — serving God 
Soldan What if I serve God by slaying thee? 

Francis Ev en so as, when good servants are hasty, platters get 
broken Y et if thou break this poor platter, God shall pardon 
thee, and thou wilt still serve Him, though how I know not 
Soldan. And what says the platter, when it is broken? 

Francis I am willing to be broken, great king, if it make thee 
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more careful of others. Many hast thou broken, and little 
good has it done thee. Peace comes not yet; and all thy 
breakings shall not bring it thee. 

Soldan. Swordsman, draw ! [T/ie swordsman draws his sword, 
and stands ready.] Emirs, councillors, judges, servants of the 
prophet, ye have heard this man and what he saith. How 
say ye? Is he innocent or guilty? 

All. Guilty, 0 king. 

Soldan. Unto what penalty? 

All. Death. 

Soldan. His offence? 

Councillor. Great Soldan, this man is a dog and a blasphemer. 
Against thee. Sword of the Prophet, he hath said evil things, 
denying thy kingship and power. Also against our holy faith 
he hath spoken falsely. 

Soldan. What saith the Prophet concerning him? 

Councillor. That all Infidels must perish. 

Soldan. Even so, let it be. Swordsman, hither. Have ready 
thy sword. Make the prisoner to kneel down. [Francis kneels. 
Brother llluimnato kneels also , looking towards Francis with a 
face full of joy.] Brother Ant, I have heard thee. Hast thou 
said all thou wouldst say? ... If not, now speak! 

Francis. O Soldan, while I have breath needs must I plead. 
For I have short life, and little wisdom, and my tongue is 
feeble. But He, whose messenger I am, is almighty, and 
infinite, and eternal; and His glory is not as the glory of kings 
— -being without end. So, if I begin to tell of it, how may I 
finish ? 

Soldan. [Pointing to an hour-glass beside him, the sands of 
which are nearly run.] A little time I yet give thee. While 
the sands in this glass still run, speak on ! 

lrancis. [Stretching out his arms.] As the sun be the king’s 
reign! . The wisdom of God be thy rule: the love of God thy 
possession : the Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
be with thee, Soldan, when thou also comest to die! 

oldan. [To the Swordsman.] Man, put up thy sword! Loose 
him: and go! Take with you that other prisoner: do no harm 
to him. Councillors and judges, what I do now, I do of 
myself. Go, all of you ! [They all go out. The Soldan remains 
seated, with Francis kneeling before him.] Brother, come 
hither. ... Sit near me. . . . Through all the world I have 
sought thee. Now, in the camp of mine enemy, I find thee ! 
Dh, wherefore didst thou come? 
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Francis To be thy lover and servant, Soldan 
Solemn That is weU I ha^e great need of thee In m) 
service thou shaft hav e power, and nches, and great honour, 
for I will exalt thee, and make thee a ruler, also thou shalt be 
taught the truths of our holy faith, and become a behe\ er 
Francis That cannot be, Soldan Power is of God, not of 
kings Serving all, I rule none, and naught have I of pos- 
sessions save poverty Disband thine armies, Soldan 
Fight not against the living God Sheathe thj sword, and 
possess thy land in peace 
Sold vs Peace 5 Who offers peace 5 
Francis He against who thou fightest, Soldan 
Sold vn ’Tis of thy God thou speakest 5 Say then [he ruef] 
and speak truth* If I seek Him m the camp of mine enemtes 
— shall I find Him 5 

[Franas tows his head, for ttisa question he dares not answer 
Francis Seek Him m thine own heart, Soldan There shalt 
thou find peace 

Soldan Thou hast answered well And jet thou art still 
one of them* 

Francis I came to them a traveller from mj own land, Soldan 
Soldan To fight for them 5 

Francis Ay ev en as I hav e fought for thee, saying the same 
words ' Disband j our armies , fight not against God , sheathe 
your sword, go back to jour own land in peace ’ 

Soldan And they? 

Francis They were like the ants, Soldan — verj full of them- 
selv es 

Soldan Not heeding thee? 

Francis No man can heed that which he sees not — neither 
with ej es nor with heart 

Soldan [fl lih a touch of the i ,sionary ] What, then, have 1 
seen 5 Na>, I know nut \et to my ears hath come 
a Aotce 

[The torches and the lorchbearers have gone, and the only 
light nerv m the tent ts the lamp which burns above the 
dais Soldan sits in thought , and for a while there ts 
silence Presenth , as the voice of kts reverie, Francis 
begins speaking 

Francis Look, Soslan, how bnght m this tent shines the light* 
p ■ on walls, and roof, and armour, and jewels, how it glitters 
at j onder at the door stands night, and thou seest naught of 
it neither the beaut}, nor the spaces of heaven which he 
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Sold an Farewell, Brother Sun 

[From outside comes the cry of the hluessm calling the faithful 
to prayer ‘There is one God, Allah, and Mahomet is 
his Prophet *' The Sold an bares his feet, stands looking 
toward Mecca and prays 

CURTAIN 
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ingratiatingness but t nth a cut’s bits below kts cringing 
The third , Philip MacgiUtvray, is the only decent- 
looking fellerx of the lot — a debouched Galahad , fair- 
headed, mth a Highland accent and the remnants of a 
Highland gentility He is stck and neatly exhausted 
Elhot stngs in a bud brutal voice, beating time on the 
table in th fits ndmg-crop 

Eluot ‘It ’s Geordie he sat down to dine. 

And wha came m but Madam Swine, 

Grump, grump, quo 3 she, I ’m come m time, 

I ’ll sit and dine ki’ Geordie 1 
The sow s tail is till him yet, 

The sow’s birse will hill him yet ’ 

Gsiirr In the name of God, man! Stop Stop Stop Do 
you w ant us all hangit 5 

Fr'iinr Hangit, by Satan 1 ‘The sow's tail is till him yet ’ 

Grant Now^ Mr Elliot how, Dunny, now Now, now, now. 
There ’s songs that ’s decent among gentlemen, and there ’s 
songs that giv e offence, in a way of s {leaking, if ye see what I 
mean. \ on ken I Tn a loyal subject And I ken you 're 
a loyal subject. And Philip s loyal subject, too All loyal 
subjects King Geordie Now, 1 say nothing against you 
You Ye mv fnend Very well then, you say nothing against 
Geordie That 's fair speaking Forbye you Ye making the 
poor young doctor ick 

Elliot Cock s body, I forgot about him How is it with you, 
my poor wee vaud? 

Philip Let me alone. 

Grant Let me alone 1 There 's a hearty good fellow for you I 
There ’s the life and soul of the festive round* Whae ordered 
the horses, now, and led us bell- for leather out on the Perth 
road on a nicht as black as a seweT and ending of snaw ■* 

Elliot And the claret birlmg fine and the doxies growing 
kinder even minute Gog’s wounds, t never saw a man 
whose guts led his held such a dance What for did you do it? 

Philip Oh, that hot room, and the hot claret and the hot 
wenches' And poor Andrew out there cold and coffined in 
the frost, 1 couldna, man, I couldna I needed the wind in 
my face Poor Andrew’ 

his head in maudlin solemnity 1 A good lad 
was Andy A good lad 

Elliot Aye, and hotter at this minute than you and I above 
ground tn this blasted, rotting, forfechan midden of a change- 
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house. Curse my lungs, what a drab’s kitchen ! Where ’s 
auld St Patey wi’ the aqua-vitae? 

Philip. He was a bonny singer, was Andy. [He weeps. 

Grant. He was good company. The best of the whole boiling 
of us. I wonder, Duncan, you have the heart to flyte. 

Elliot. By St Paul’s breeks, and isna flyting the only thing? 
There ’s poor Andra, a fine, swearing, randan, lechering, 
drinking, guttling young bully-be-damned it did your heart 
good to see ruffling down the Canongate wi’ the beaver of 
him cockit. None of your pinched Psalmists, yon. Full of 
blood, the boy was. And Death comes creeping up behind 
him and grips him by the thrapple in his cups. Andrew, no 
less. Nae snivelling Whig, like Sneckie here. But a bull of 
a lad wi* forty years’ hard boozing and fomicketing before 
him. What can we do but flyte? 

[The Old Man has come through the door of the tap with 
brandy and glasses. He puts them on the table 'while 
Elliot is speaking. 

Philip. Lord in heaven, see me some of yon! [He reels to the 
table and pours himself a drink. The others drink too, and do 
honour to his toast. They become quieter and steadier. The 
effect is most pronounced on Philip, but there is madness in his 
eyesi] Death, boys. Death? Here’s damnation to Death! 
. . . You don’t honour the toast, blister Innkeeper? 

Old Man. No. . . . No. Death is a coarse companion, but he 
sees you home, and aye pays your reckoning. 

Philip. Damn your companion! D’ ye hear? My mother was 
a bonny lady, and Death bloated her like a drooned dog and 
took her away raving like a fishwife. My father was a kind 
man, who prayed each night for Death to take him in a glen 
with four or five Wliigamores at liis claymore’s point. The 
false thief, Death, chokit him with a bloody flux in a strange 
wife’s house in Amiens. Lily-wiiite maids and wee croodling 
weans that never did harm to any, the foul butcher clutches 
and slays and rots awa their brightness. And he ’s cut in twa 
the heart of the best friend I ever had. . . . [He drinks again.] 
You ’re old. The old ken Death. Day by day they see him 
face to face. Show me Death, you wizened dog. Show me 
Death. I ’ve twa-threc accounts to settle with him. 

[He draws his hanger. 

Old JIan. Keep your hands off me, young sir. I ’m over old 
to be feared. 

[Philip has shot his boll for a while. He staggers and almost 
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falls The Old Man leads km to the fireside chair, takes 
off kis cloak, and spreads tt tner his knees The other 
tuo look at them, pulling heavily at the brandy The 
Old Man goes to the mndowseat and sits derxn A 
pause 

Elliot [11 ith a hoarse laugh J Faith, there's a ploy for you I 
Hunting Death! There ’s a kittle bit fox now 
Philip Death ’s a man There ’s nothing else tn earth or sky 
could be so bitter bad 

Grant That’s true That’s a true word you say, Philip 
Macgillmay There’s them that have seen him, though 
there 's few see him and live An old grey man, they say . 
like yon [He points anth the bottle at the Old Matt 

Elliot Heyl You 'll no be Death, then, Metbusaleni* 

Old Han No Oh, no 

Elliot Are you acquaint with him, then ? 

Old Mvn No, to my sorrow The long days I 've w alked the 
world, restlessly, seeking him 1 But he wjll not have my life 
Do you ken the verse, you three scholars? 

‘Thus walk 1 like a restless caitiff wight, 

And on the ground which is my mother’s gate 
So knock I with my staff, early and late 
And call to her, “Love, Mother, let me ml 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh and blood and skin ! 

Alas 1 When shall my body be at rest? ” ’ 

Gentlemen, you ’re young There are happier ways than the 
gate you have chosen And for the rncht there is poor cheer 
for you between these walls I rede you go home to your 
beds ao^ pray And God be with y ou 

[He gets up and walks tencards the door of the tap 
Grant Amen Here endeth the lesson 

[Philip springs up in another gust of passion ard gets between 
ih~ Jii Man and the door 

Philip No, nor ends! Are you thinking to turn us back, 
with you i sly soft words * Do you think that we are drunk? 
You weai the white crest of Death on your head You ’re m 
league wit 1 - turn against all youth Show us our enemy ! 
Elliot [tfismg] Ay, by the Black Plague' There ’s a fight 
worth fighting, now We three against Death, and the deil 
tak’ the chicken-guts' Show us Death, gaSer, or \,e ’ll clap 
your hurdles on >ouf am bit fire You ’ll bum like parch- 
ment, cock’s body! 

Old Man Sit ye down, gentlemen Wild words are like the 
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wind in the chimney to me. I ’m old, ye understand. Sit 
down. I ’ll tell ye a thing about Death. 

Grant. Pray silence for Methusalem. Methusalem ’s going to 
give us a bawr. A wee bit bawdy in it, Methusalem. Haud 
your peace, Mr Elliot, for Methusalem ’s bawr. Sit down, 
Doctor Macgillivray, if you ’re no better at standing than 
that. The court is open. 

Old Man. Death’s in this room. ... [A pause.] I had this 
house from the heirs of Alec Bain; and Alec Bain was found 
deid in this room with his heid in the ashes. There. His 
elder brother, Big John, was pistolled by a highwayman in 
that chair you sit in. They were taking a dram thegither. 
Their father, Archibald of the Garse, hanged himself from 
yon beam. Auld Archie, the great-uncle, who built the place 
lang syne, died in yon chair too, and it is said the devil took 
his saul. He hid a peck of siller some place, but it was never 
found, and it has been an ill job seeking it. It was seeking it 
that the Bains died. Even,’ man. . . . And now, gentle- 
men, I cannot refuse you shelter. I have nae beds but my 
ain, and I ’ll betake mysel’ there now. The logs are under 
the settle. God be with you, young gentlemen. 

[He goes, taking the lamp with him and closing the door of the 
tap behind him. 

Philip. If Death should be in this room ! 

Elliot. I ’m thinking there ’s a hantle mair in this room than 
auld Blood and Banes. Watch the door, Sneckie, and hit the 
ault carlin on the heid if he comes back. Did ye lippen tae 
his story'? 

Grant. [GYass in hand at the taproom door.] Me? I heard nae 
shtory. Just an ould ballant to nae tune. 

Elliot. [Examining the chi?rtney-piece.] Stash your gab. . . . 
So Death came to the Bains at their ain fireside. Now, was 
not that a droll place for Death to come for the Bains? At 
their ain fireside. And is ’t no a droll fireside for the Bains 
to be at when Death came sleeking in at their back-sides? 
And is Death no the sly old dog to come aye to the same 
fireside to drench his garb in blood? Ay, the same fireside. 
Cock’s body, there are more things in heaven and earth . . . 
And a gey queer bit bastard of a fireside. Master Philip, 
did they teach ye architecture at the Coallege of Edinburgh? 
Nayq hogswounds. Naething so useful. Wining and wench- 
ing they teach you at the Coallege in Edinburgh. Have ye 
found Death y'et, Philip Adonis Aesculapius, my' sweetheart? 
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Ye’re a great wee cocksparrow to be ruffling W Death 
Mors t pallida rigors Atcht Come oot, }£ besom And 
there’s the reason what wey Death came fot the Barts at 
their am fireside! [He has levered out a large stone Kith his 
dagger He drags a heavy tronbound box from the easily ] Ay, 
by Cabaiy, a droll place for Death to come for the Bains' 
[He crouches on the floor, forcing the lock of the box 
Philip Duncan ! How did > e ken of this ? 

Elliot Have I been so long tune with y on and y et thou hast 
not known me, Philip’* Ratiocination, Philip Besides, 1 
have a keen nose for the siller Charlies, by Satan t In 
bags There ’s the bonny, poxy phiz of old Rowley Yellow 
wi 1 the jaundice Gold, Whig, gold 1 Cock your snout, 
Whig 1 Now comes w the sweet o’ the night [Grant joins the 
group, his eyes sterling out of his head] Look now Away 
you, Philip, and saddle the beasts, if your unruly members 
will tak you that far We maun be at the Port of Leith by 
cock-crow Haste ye, man Sneckie and me 'll bum the 
papers and dispose the bags about us Then we ’ll settle wi’ 
auld Methusalem What was his word? ‘Death aye pays 
the lawmg ’ He ’ll pay it well this night, mine host 1 Haste 
ye, Philip [Philip goes out to the road, leaving the door half 
open ] Look you, Snecbe Yon lad ’s owTe unchancy ballast 
for the course we’re setting When he comes back I ’ll put 
twa bags in his hands and you ’ll come on him behind and 
put a knife between his ribs Are ye sober enough? 

Grant Ay, I’m sober 
Elliot Then ye ’ll do it? 

Grant Ay, I ’ll do it 

Elliot Then we'll awa ben and let out the auld runt’s file 
before he wakes \ oir ’re sure ye ken wlut to do? 

Grant Ay, I ken 

Elliot You heard his talk, the night? He ’s no companion 
for a gentleman of fortune I ’d liefer has e the hangman. 
‘Show him Death'* Set him up He’s owre long m the 
tongue. Come 

[They go into the taproom Philip comes *« He has been 
hiding behind the door He is rubbing a handful of snow 
©n ms shoulders and face He is in a foggy, vinous slate 
of drunkenness, but moderately steady in his men tmenls 
«ulip So So, my gentlemen There’s friendship' The 
taifel I heard ye I heard ye You’d murder me, you 
ttunk, you defls bitches Wait Wait Bide a wee while 
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They teach you other matters than -wining and wenching at 
Edinburgh College, Hr Duncan Elliot. Where have I it now? 
Ah, here. Ah, here! Death! Here ’s Death in a wee box. 
There you lie, Atropos, the beautiful lady; drown yourself 
in the brandy. [He pours the contents of the box into the half- 
finished glasses of the two murderers.] Oh, wait j’ou, now, 
Duncan Elliot, my learned brother. It ’s the great drinker 
of spirits you are, certainly, and the fine boastful man of his 
potations. We ’ll see how you like the deadly nightshade. 
The deadly nightshade. . . . Saddle the beasts, says you, 
Philip Macgillivray, you bloody stable-boy ! That ’ll warm 
your heart, Duncan, for the long ride to the Port of Leith. 
Ha, ha, ha 1 It ’s a bonny port, the Port of Leith 1 

[ The murderers re-enter. Elliot wipes his dagger on the table- 
cloth. Neither can keep his eyes off Philip, and neither 
can meet his eye. 

Elliot. You are very joco. 

Philip. I ’m fine. I ’m a man again. Let us drink. Let us 
drink to Death. Good old Death! Come. Drink. Drink 
to Death. 

[He goes to the table and fills up glasses for Elliot and Grant. 
He is about to take them up 'when Elliot grips his wrists 
and pins them to the table. 

Elliot. Now, Sneckie. [Grant stabs Philip under the left armpit. 
Philip makes no sound, but drags himself free from Elliot and 
falls forward into the fireplace.] Tchach! What butcher’s 
work. That was well struck, Sneckie. He never gi’ed a 
grunt. Come. A deoch an doris, and we ’ll bundle and go. 
Grant. Goad ! I need it too. Save us all, what a fine like end 
to an ambrosial night! 

[They stand at opposite sides of the table and drink in great 
gulps. Suddenly they put down their glasses and look 
at each other with fear in their eyes. 
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The scene is the drawing-room of llie Gilpius' fat in London. The 
room is nicely furnished and raiher untidy. There is a portable 
gramophone on one small table and a tray of cochtail things on 
another; apart from these, the furnishing can be left to the dis- 
cretion of the producer. 

When the curtain rises the telephone is ringing. Walters , a neat 
parlourmaid , enters and answers it. The tune is about six p.m. 

Walters. [At telephone .] Hallo — yes — no, her ladyship’s not 
back yet — she said she ’d be in at five, so she ought to be here 
at any minute now — what name, please? — Rawlingson — Mr 

and Mrs Rawlingson [5;;c scribbles on the pad.] Yes — 

I ’ll tell her 

[She hangs up the receiver and goes out. There is the sound of 
voices in the hall and Lady Maureen Gilpin enters , 
followed at a more leisurely pace by her husband, Peter 
Gilpin. Maureen, nicknamed Piggie by her intimates, 
is a smart, attractive woman in the thirties. Peter is tall 
and simburned arid reeks of the Navy. 

Piggie. [/1 5 she comes in . ] — and you can send the car back for 
me at eleven-thirty — it ’s quite simple, darling, I wish you 
wouldn’t be so awfully complicated about everything 

Peter. What happens if my damned dinner goes on longer than 
that and I get stuck? 

Piggie. You just get stuck, darling, and then you get unstuck 
and get a taxi 

Peter. [Grumbling.] I shall be in uniform, clinking with 
medals 

Piggie. If you take my advice you ’ll faint dead away at eleven 
o’clock and then you can come home in the car and change 
and have time for everything 

Peter. I can’t faint dead away under the nose of the C.-in-C. 

Piggie. You can feel a little poorly, can’t you — anybody has 

the right to feel a little poorly [She sees the telephone pad . ] 

My God! 
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Petek What is it ? 

Picgie The Rawluigsons 
Peter Who the hell are they? 

Picgie I ’d forgotten all about them — T must get Maud at 

once [Sfte sits at the telephone and dials a number, 

Peter Who are the Raw lingsons ? 

Picgie Maud and I stayed with them in Samolo, I told you 
about jt, that time when wc had to make a forced landing— 

they practically saved our lives [At telephone ) Hullo— 

Maud — darling, the Raw lmgsons are on us — what — the 
RAWLINGSONS — > es — I asked them to-day and forgot all 
about it — you must come at once — but, darling, you must—' 
Oh, dear — no, no, that was the Frobishers, these are the ones 
we stayed with — mother and father and daughter — you must 

Temeraber— pretty girl with bad legs No — they didn’t 

ha\ e a son — vre swore w e ’d give them a lov ely time when they 
came home on leave — I know they didn’t have a son, that 

w as those other people in Penang Oh, all right — you ’ll 

have to do something about them, though — let me ask them 
to lunch with you to-morrow — all nght — one-thirty — I 'll tell 

them [SAe hangs up ] She can’t come 

Peter You might have warned me that a lot of colonial 

strangers were coming trumpeting into the house 

Picgie I tell you I ’d forgotten 

Peter That world tnp was a grave mistake 

Picgie Who can I get that’s celebrated — to give them a 
thrill? 

Peter Why do they have to have a tlurll > 

Pigcie I 'll get Clare, anyway [5^e dials another number 

Peter She ’ll frighten them to death 

Picgie Couldn’t you change early and come m your uniform? 

That would be better tlun nothing 

Peter Perhaps they 'd like to watch me having my hath 1 
Picgie [It telephone ] I want to speak to Mrs Wedderbum, 
please — yes— — [TV Peter ] I do wish you ’d be a little hefp- 

[d! telephone ] Clare? — this is Piggie — I want you to 

come round at once and help me with the Rawluigsons — no, 

I know you haven’t, but that doesn’t matter Mother, 

father, and daughter — very sweet — they were divine to us in 
the East — I ’m repaying hospitality — Maud ’s having them to 
lunch to-morrow- and Peter 's going to take them round the 
dockyard- — 

Petes I ’m not gomg to do any such thing 
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Piggie. Shut up, I just thought of that and it ’s a very good 

idea [At telephone .] All right, darling — as soon as you 

can [Site hangs up.] I must go and change 

Peter. You know perfectly well I haven’t time to take mothers 
and fathers and daughters with bad legs round the dock- 
yard — 

Piggie. It wouldn’t take a minute, they took us all over their 
rubber plantation. 

Peter. It probably served you right. 

Piggie. You ’re so disobliging, darling, you really should try 
to conquer it — it ’s something to do with being English, I 
think — as a race I ’m ashamed of us — no sense of hospitality — 
the least we can do when people are kind to us in far-off places 
is to be a little gracious in return. 

Peter. They weren’t kind to me in far-off places. 

Piggie. You know there ’s a certain grudging, sullen streak in 
your character — I ’ve been very worried about it lately — it ’s 
spreading like a forest fire 

Peter. Why don’t you have them down for the week-end? 

Piggie. Don't be so idiotic, how can I possibly? There 's no 
room to start with and even if there were they ’d be utterly 
wretched 

Peter. I don’t see why. 

Piggie. They wouldn’t know anybody — they probably wouldn’t 
have the right clothes — they ’d keep on huddling about in 
uneasy little groups 

Peter. The amount of uneasy little groups that three people 
can huddle about in is negligible. 

[Alastair Corbett saunters into the room. He is good-looking 
and also distinctly Naval in tone. 

Ally. Hullo, chaps. 

Piggie. Ally, darling — how lovely — we ’re in trouble — Peter ’ll 
tell you all about it 

[The telephone rings and she goes to it. The following con- 
versations occur simultaneously. 

Ally. "What trouble? 

Peter. More of Piggie’s beach friends. 

Ally. Let ’s have a drink. 

Peter. Cocktail? 

Ally. No, a long one, whisky and soda. 

Peter. [Going to drink table.] All right. 

Ally. What beach friends? 

Peter. People Maud and Piggie picked up in the East. 
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Piccie [At phone] Hullo*— Yes-Robert, dear— how lovely! 

[To others ] It *s Robert 
Allv Piggie ought to stay at home more 
Picgie [On phone] Where are you* 

Petep That 's what I say ! 

Picgie [On phone ] Oh, what a shame* — No — Peter’s going to 
sea on Thursday — I ’m going down on Saturday 
Ally Rubber, I expect — e\ ery body in the East ’s rubber 
Picgie [On phone ] No — nobody particular — just Clare and 
Bogey and I think Pops, but he thinks he 's got an ulcer or 
something and might not be able to come. 

Peter We thought you might be a real friend and take them 
o\ er the dock) ard 
Alls What on earth for? 

Peter Gi\ e them a thnil 

Picgie [Oft phone ] All nght — I '11 expect you — no, I don’t 
think it can be a very big one — -he looks as bright as a button 
Ally Why don’t sou take them oxer the dockyard? 

Peter I shall be at sea, Thursday onwards— exercises I 
Picgie [On phone ] No, darling, what is the use of having her— 
she only depresses jou — oh— all nghtl [Hangs tip ] Oh, 
dear 

Peter It’s quite easy for you — you can give them lunch on 
board 

Ally We Te in dry dock 

Peter They won’t mind [To Ptggte ] What is it? 

Fjggie Robert — plunged m gloom — he ’s got to do a course at 
Greenwich — he ran into a tram m Devonport — and he ’s had 
a row with Molly — he wants me to has e her for the week-end 
so that they can make it up all over everybody. Have you 
told Ally about the Rawlingsans* 

Peter Yes, he’s taking them over the dockyard, lunching 
them on board and then be 's going to show them a sub- 
marine — 

Pigcie Marvellous! You’re an angel. Ally — I must take off 

these clothes, I ’m going mad 

[She goes out of the room at a run There tf the sound of the 
front-door bell 

Peter Let ’s go into my room — I can show you the plans — 
Ally Already ? They ’ve been pretty quick with them 
Peter I made a few alterations — there wasn't enough deck 
space — she ought to be ready by October, I shall have her sent 
straight out to Malta 
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Ally. Come on, we shall be caught 

[They go off on the left as Walters ushers in Mr and Mrs 
Wadhurst on the right. 

[The WadJiursts are pleasant, middle-aged people, their manner 
is a trifle timorous. 

Walters. Her ladyship is changing, I ’ll tell her you are here. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Thank you. 

Mr Wadhurst. Thank you very much. 

[Walters goes out. The Wadhursts look round the room. 

Mrs Wadhurst. It ’s a very nice fiat. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes — yes, it is. 

Mrs Wadhurst. [Scrutinizing a photograph .] That must be him. 

Mr Wadhurst. Who? 

Mrs Wadhurst. The commander. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes — I expect it is. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Sailors always have such nice open faces, 
don’t they? 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes. I suppose so. 

Mrs 'Wadhurst. Clean-cut and look you straight in the eye — I 
like men who look you straight in the eye. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, it ’s very’ nice. 

Mrs Wadhurst. [At another photograph.] This must be her 
sister — I recognize her from the Toiler — look — she was Lady 
Hurstley, you know, then she was Lady’ Macfadden and I 
don’t know who she is now. 

Mr Wadhurst. Neither do I. 

Mrs Wadhurst. What a dear little boy’ — such a sturdy little 
fellow — look at the way’ he ’s holding his engine. 

Mr Wadhurst. Is that his engine? 

Mrs Wadhurst. He has rather a look of Donald Hotchkiss, 
don’t you think? 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, dear. 

Mrs Wadhurst. I must say they’ have very nice things — oh, 
dear, how lovely’ to be well off — I must write to the Brostows 
by the next mail and tell them all about it. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, you must. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Don’t you think we ’d better sit down? 

Mr Wadhurst. Why not? 

Mrs Wadhurst. You sit in that chair and I ’ll sit on the sofa. 

[5/ic sits on the sofa. He sits on the chair. 

Mr Wadhurst. Yes, dear. 

Mrs Wadhurst. I wish you wouldn’t look quite so uncomfort- 
able, Bred, there ’s nothing to be uncomfortable about. 
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Mr Wadhurst She does expect us, doesn’t she? 

Mrs Wadhurst Of course, I talked to her myself on the tele- 
phone last Wednesday, she was perfectly charming and said 
that we were to come without fail and that it would be divine 
Mr Wadhurst I still feel we should have telephoned again just 
to remind her People are always awfulfy busy in London 
Mrs Wadhurst I do hope Lady Dalborough will be here, too — 
I should hke to see her again — she was so nice 
Mr Wadhukst She was the other one, wasn’t she? 

Mrs Wadhurst [Irritably ] What do you mean, the other one? 
Mr Wadhurst I mean not this one 

Mrs Wadhurst She ’s the niece of the Duke of Frensham, her 
mother was Lady Memt, she was a great traveller too — I 
believe she went right across the Sahara dressed a3 an Arab 
In those days that was a very dangerous tiling to do 
Mr Wadhurst I shouldn’t think it was any too safe now 

[IVafrm enters and ushers in Mr Burnham, a nondescript 
younq man carrying a longtsh roll of cardboard 
Walters I ’it tell the commander y ou ’re here 
Mr Burnham Thanks — thanks very much 

[Walters goes out 

Mrs Wadhurst [After a slightly atchcard silence ] How do 
you do? 

Mr Burnham How do you do ? 

Mrs Wadhurst [It ilk poise } This is my husband 
Mr Burnham How do you do ? 

Mr Wadhurst How do you do? [TAcy shahe hands 

Mrs Wadhurst [Vivaciously ] Isn’t this a charming room — 
so — so lived in 
Mr Burnham Yes 

Mr Wadhurst Are y'ou m the navy, too? 

Mr Burnham No 

Mrs Wadhurst [Ferret wing] It’s so nice to be home again— 
we came from Malaya, you know 
Mr Burnham Oh — Malaya 

Mrs Wadhurst Yes, Lady Maureen and Lady Dalborotigh 
visited us there — my husband has a rubber plantation up- 
countTy — there 's been a ternble slump, of course, but we ’re 
trying to keep our heads above water — aren’t we, Fred^ 

Mr Wadhurst Yes, dear, we certainly are 
Mrs Wadhurst Have you ever been to the East’ 1 
Mr Burnham No 

Mrs Wadhurst It’s very interesting really, although the 
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climate ’s rather trying until you get used to it, and of course 
the one thing we do miss is the theatre 

Mr Burnham. Yes — of course. 

Mrs Wadhurst. There ’s nothing my husband and I enjoy so 
much as a good play, is there, Fred? 

Mr Wadhurst. Nothing. 

Mrs Wadhurst. And all we get is films, and they ’re generally 
pretty old by the time they come out to us [She laughs gaily. 

Mr Wadhurst. Do you go to the theatre much? 

Mr Burnham. No. 

[There is silence which is broken by the telephone ringing. 
Everybody j umps. 

Mrs Wadhurst. Oh, dear — do you think we ought to answer it? 

Mr Wadhurst. I don’t know. 

[The telephone continues to ring. Clare Weddcrburn comes in. 
She is middle-aged , well-dressed and rather gruff. She is 
followed by ‘Bogey’ Gosling, a major in the Marines, a 
good-looking man in the thirties. 

Clare. Hallo — where’s the old girl? 

Mrs Wadhurst. [Nervously.] I — er, I ’m afraid I 

Clare. [Going to the telephone .] Mix a cocktail. Bogey — I ’m a 

stretcher case [At telephone .] Hallo — no, it ’s me — 

Clare God knows, dear — shall I tell her to call you back ? 

— all right — no, it was bloody, darling — a gloomy dinner at 
the Embassy, then the worst play I ’ve ever sat through and 
then the Cafe de Paris and that awful man who does things 
with a duck — I ’ve already seen him six times, darling — oh, 
you know, he pinches its behind and it quacks Land of Hope 
and Glory — I don’t know whether it hurts it or not — I minded 
at first but I ’m past caring now, after all, it ’s not like per- 
forming dogs, I mind about performing dogs terribly — all 

right — good-bye [She hangs up and turns to Mrs Wad- 

liurst^ Ducks are pretty bloody anyway, don’t you think? 

Mrs Wadhurst. I don’t know very much about them. 

Clare. The man swears it ’s genuine talent, but I think it ’s the 
little nip that does it. 

Mrs Wadhurst. It sounds rather cruel. 

Clare. It ’s a gloomy form of entertainment anyhow, par- 
ticularly as I ’ve always hated Land of Hope and Glory. 

Bogey. Cocktail? 

Clare. [Taking off her ha/.] Thank God ! 

[Bogey hands round cocktails, the Wadhursts and Mr Burnham 
accept them and sip them in silence. 
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Bogey I suppose Pmgie 's in the bath 
Clare Go and rout her out 
Bogey Wait till 1 He had a drink 

O.ARE [To Mrs Tt adhurst ] Is Peter home or is he still darting 
about the Solent? 

Mrs W adhurst I ’m afraid I couldn’t say — you see 

Bogey I saw him last night with Janet 

Clare Hasn’t she had her baby jet? 

Bogey She hadn’t last night 

Clare That damned baby's been hanging over us all for 

months [The telephone rings — Clare answers it At 

telephone] Hallo— yes— hallo, darling — no, it’s Clare — yes, 

he’s here No, I really couldn’t face it — yes, if I were 

likely to go to India I ’d come, but I 'm not likely to go to 

India I think Rajahs bumble up a house-party so terribly 

— yes, I know he ’s different, but the other one ’s awful — 
Angela had an agonizing time with him — all the dining-room 
chairs had to be changed because they were leather and his 
religion prevented him sitting on them — all the dogs had to be 
kept out oi the house because they were unclean, which God 
knows was true of the Bedhngton, but the other ones were 
dean as whistles — and then to round everything off he took 
Laura Mersham m his car and made passes at her all the way 

to Newmarket — all right, darling — here he is {To Bogey ] 

It ’s Nina, she wants to talk to v ou 

[•SAe hands the telephone to Bogey, who reaches for it and lifts 
the wire so that it just misses Mrs Wadkurst’s hat It 
isn’t quite long enough so he has to bend down to sfieak 
mih his face practically touching her 

Bogey [At telephone ] Hallo, Kin I can’t on Wednesday, 

I’ve got a Guest Night — it ’s a hell of a long way, it ’d take 
hours 

Ptggie comes in with a rush 

Figgie I am so sorry 

Clare Shhh 1 

Bogey Shut up, I can’t hear 

Figgie {/» a shrill whisper 1 Who is it? 

Cl yre Nma 

Bogey [At telephone ] Well, you can tell George to leave it for 
me — and I can pick it up 
Piggie How lovely to see you agaml 
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Bogey. [At telephone .] No, I shan't be leaving till about ten, 
so if he leaves it by nine-thirty I ’ll get it all right 

Piggie. My husband will be here in a minute — he has to go to 
sea on Thursday, but he ! s arranged for you to he taken over 
the dockyard at Portsmouth 

Bogey. [At telephone .] Give the old boy a crack on the jaw. 

Piggie. It ’s the most thrilling thing in the world. You sec 
how the torpedoes are made — millions of little wheels inside, 
all clicking away like mad — and they cost thousands of 
pounds each 

Bogey. [At telephone .] No, I saw her last night — not vet, but 

at any moment now — I should think All right Call 

me at Chatham — if I can get away I shall have to bring 
Miclne, too 

Piggie. How much do torpedoes cost each. Clare? 

Clare. God knows, darling — something fantastic — ask 
Bogey 

Piggie. Bogey 

Bogey. What? 

Piggie. How much do torpedoes cost each? 

Bogey. What? — [at telephone ] — wait a minute. Piggie 's yelling 
at me 

Piggie. Torpedoes [S/:e makes a descriptive gesture. 

Bogey. Oh, thousands and thousands — terribly expensive things 

—ask Peter [At telephone .] If I do bring him you ’ll have 

to be frightfully nice to him, he ’s been on the verge of suicide 
for weeks 

Piggie. Don’t let her go, I must talk to her 

Bogey. (VD telephone .] Hold on a minute, Piggie wants to talk 

to you — all right — I ’ll let you know— here she is 

[P/gg/c leans over the sofa and takes the telephone from Bogey , 
who steps oi'cr the :circ and stumbles over Mrs 1 Yadhurst. 

Bogey. I 'm most awfully sorry 

Yes Wadhurst. Not at all 

Piggie. [To Mrs Wadhurst.] It ’s so lovely you being in Eng- 
land [At telephone.] Darling — what was the meaning of 

that sinister little invitation you sent me? 

Bogey. You know what Mickey is. 

Piggie. [.-f t telephone .] No, dear, I really can'!. — I always get 
so agitated— 

Clare. Why does he go on like that ? It *5 so tiresome. 

PiGCtr. [At telephone.} I ’ll come if Gare will { To Clare,] 

Are you going to Nina’s Indian ding-dong? 
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Clare Not without an anaesthetic, 

ricciE [At telephone ] She ’s moaning a bit, but I ’ll persuade 
her— what happens alter dinner? — the man with the duck 

from the Cafe de Pans [7b the room tn general ] She ’s 

got that sweet duck from the Caf£ de Pans 

Clare Giv e me another cocktail , Bogey, I w ant to get so drunk 

that X just can’t hear anj more 

Picore [At telephone] But, darling, do you think it’s quite 
tmr — I mean Maharajahs are tembly touchy and there’s 
probably something in their religion about ducks being mortal 
sin or something — jou know how difficult they are about cows 

imd pigs — just a minute [To the Wadhursts] You can 

tell us, of course 

Mr Wadhurst I beg your pardon ? 

Picgie Do Indians mind ducks > 

Mr Wadhurst I — I don’t think so— — 

Bogey Do jou come from India? 

MrsMadhorst No, Mala} a 

Piggie It ’s the same sort of thing, though, isn’t it?— 1 £ they 
don’t mind them in Malajait’s unlikely that they’d mind 

them in India [/!/ telephone ] It ’ll probably be all right, 

but jou ’d better get Douglas Byng as a standby 
Clare There might be something in their religion about 
Douglas Byng 

Piggie Shhf [At telephone ] Every one's making such a noise f 
The room’s full of the most frightful people Darling, it 

definitely « Waterloo Station No, I’m almost sure he 

can’t — he ’s going to sea on Thursday — don’t be silly, dear, 

you can’t be m the Navy without going to sea sometimes 

[Pder enters, followed by AUy At telephone ] Here he IS now, 

you can ask him j ourself [TV Peter ] Peter, it's Nina, 

she wants to talk to jou [To the Wadhursts } This is my 

husband and Commander Corbett— he 's been longing to meet 
jou and thank jou for being so sweet to us — I told bun all 

about your heavenly house and the plantation 

Mrs Wadhurst [Bridling — to AUy] It was most delightful, 

I assure you, to have Lady Maureen with us 

Piggie Not him, him-— that ’s the wrong one 

Mrs Wadiilrst Oh, I ’m so sorrj — - 

Teter [Shaking hands i nth Mrs Wadhurst 1 It was so kind of 

jou— my wife has talked of nothing else 

PiociE [trailing htm ] Here — Nina’s yelling like a ban- 
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Peter. Excuse me. [He takes the telephone.] Hallo, Nin — what 

for? No, I can’t, but Piggie probably can [To Piggie.] 

Can you go to Nina’s party lor the Rajahs? 

Piggie. We ’ve been through all that 

Peter. All right — I didn’t know [At telephoned] No, I shall be 

at sea for about three days — it isn’t tiresome at all, I like it 

Piggie. [To Mrs Wadhurst.] How ’s your daughter? 

Mrs Wadhurst. [Surprised.] She ’s a little better, thank you. 

Piggie. Oh, has she been ill ? I’m so sorry. 

Mr Wadhurst. [Geii/Zy.] She ’s been ill for five years. 

Piggie. [Puzzled!] How dreadful for you — are you happy with 
that cocktail, or would you rather have tea? 

Mrs Wadhurst. This is delicious, thank you. 

Peter. [At telephoned] I honestly can’t do anything about that, 
Nina, you might be able to find out from the Admiral — well, 
if his mother was mad too that is an extenuating circumstance 

— he ’ll probably be sent home [To Clare.] Did you know 

that Freda Bathurst had once been in an asylum? 

Clare. No, but it explains a lot. 

Piggie. Why? 

Peter. Her son went mad in Hong Kong. 

Clare. What did he do ? 

Peter. I don’t know, but Nina ’s in a state about it. 

Piggie. I don’t see what it ’s got to do with Nina 

Peter. He ’s a relation of some sort [At telephoned] What 

did he do, Nina? Oh Oh, I see Oh — well, he’ll 

certainly be sent home and a good job too, we can’t have that 

sort of thing in the Service If I were you I ’d keep well 

out of it — all right Good-bye. [He hangs up. 

Piggie. What was it? 

Peter. I couldn’t possibly tell you. 

Piggie. Poor boy, I expect the climate had something to do 
with it — the climate ’s awful in Hong Kong — look at poor old 
Wally Smythe 

Ally. [To the Wadhurstsd] Did you ever know Wally Smythe ? 

Mrs Wadhurst. No, I ’m afraid not. 

Clare. You didn’t miss much. 

Piggie. I adored Wally, he was a darling. 

Clare. He kept on having fights all the time — I do hate people 
hitting people [To Mrs Wadhurst.] Don’t you? 

Mrs Wadhurst. Yes. 

[There is suddenly complete silence — Piggie breaks it with 
an effort. 
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Piggie [Vivaciously to the Wadhursts } Maud was so frightfully 
sony that she couldn’t come to-day— she 's pining to see you 
again and she asked me to ask j ou if you J d lunch there 


to-morrow 

Mrs Waduurst Hon v ery kind of her 

Pjggie She ’s got a dmne little bouse hidden away m a mews, 
it ’s fnghtfully difficult to find— [Tke telephone rings ] I've 
got millions of questions I want to ask you, what happened to 
that darling old nativ e who did a dance with a sw ord t — — 
[At telephone ] Hallo — [Continuing to every one tn general] 
It was the most exciting thing I ’ve ever seen, all the villagers 

sat round in torchlight and they beat [At telephone] 

Hallo— jes, speaking [Continuing] beat drums and the 

[At telephone] Hallo- — darling, I'd no idea jou were 

back [ 7 ’<j n ery body] and the old man tore himself to shreds 

in the middle, it was marvellous [At telephone ] I can’t 

believe it, where are >ou speaking from >— My dear, you ’re 

not] [To everybody] It s Boodie, she got back last night 

and she *s staying with Norman— 

Clare Is Phjlhs there? 

Piggie [At telephone ] Is Phj Ills there ■*— — She ’s away? — - 
[To Clare ] She ’s a way 

Peter [To Mt IVadhurst ] That ’s the best joke I ever heard 

Clare It 's made my entire season, that ’s all, it ’& just made it 

Piggie [At telephone j You ’d better come and dine tonight — 

I m on a diet, so there 's only spinach, but we can talk 

Yes, she ’s here— -absolutely worn out — we all are Oh yes, 

it was pretty gnm, it started all right and everything was 
going beautifully when Vera arrived, unasked, my dear, and 
more determined than Hitler — of course there was the most 
awful scene — Alice flounced upstairs with tears cascading 

down her face and locked herself in the cook's bedroom 

Clare tried to save the situation be dragging Lady Borrowdaie 
on to the terrace D J 


Clare [Sibilar.tly ] That was afterwards t 

Piggie. [Al telephone] Anyhow hell broke loose — you can 
imagine Janet was there, of course, and we w ere all womed 
about her— no, it hasn’t arrived jet, but the odds are mount- 
l u * er > bo *y ] She hasn’t had it > et, has she, Peter? 

rr. j S t I, l 1 w “ ^° ra 111 t * le gramophone department at 
Hamids — I left her there at four-thirty 

Wn ^’ f T^ one ] ho, it ’s still what 's known as on the 
y l li expect jou about eight -thirty — I ’ve got to do my 
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feet and than I ’m going to relax — all right — yes, she’s 

here [To Clare.] Here, Clare, she wants to talk to you 

[Clare in order to reach the telephone comfortably has to kneel 
on the sofa. 

Clare. Excuse me. 

Mrs Wadhurst. I ’m so sorry. 

Clare. [At telephone .] Darling — I ’m dead with surprise 

Piggie. [T o Mrs Wadhurst i\ Now you must tell me some more 

Mrs. Wadhurst. Well, really, I don’t 

Clare. Shhh! — I can’t hear a word [At telephone.] He 

what? — when? He must be raring 

Piggie. [hi a harsh whisper.] Have you still got that sweet dog? 
Mrs Wadhurst. [Also whispering.] Yes, we ’ve still got 
Rudolph. 

Piggie. [To everybody.] Rudolph’s an angel, I can never tell 
you how divine he was — he used to come in every morning 

with my breakfast tray and jump on to the bed 

Mrs Wadhurst, [Horrified.] Oh, you never told me that, how 
very naughty of him — he ’s very seldom allowed in the house 
at all 

Piggie. [Puzzled.] But — but 

Mr Wadhurst. Perhaps you ’re thinking of some other dog, 
Lady Maureen — Rudolph is a Great Dane — 

Piggie. [Bewildered.] Oh, yes, of course, how idiotic of me 

Clare. [At telephone .] Well, all I can say is she ought to be 
deported — you can’t go about making scenes like that, it ’s 
so lacking in everything — all right, darling — call me in the 
morning — I ’ve got a hairdresser in the afternoon, why don’t 

you make an appointment at the same time? — lovely 

Good-bye. [She hangs up. 

Piggie. Do sit down, Clare, and stop climbing about over every- 
body. [To Mrs Wadhurst.] You must forgive me — this is a 

mad-house — it ’s always like this — I can’t think why 

Clare. [In a whisper to Peter, having noticed Mr Burnham.] 
Why ’s that man got a roll of music, is he going to sing? 

Peter. [Also in a whisper.] I don’t know — he ought by rights 

to be a lovely girl of sixteen 

Mrs Wadhurst. Have you been in London for the whole season ? 
Piggie. Yes, it ’s been absolutely frightful, but my husband is 

getting leave soon, so we shall be able to pop off somewhere 

Ally. [To Mr Wadhurst.] I suppose you ’ve never' run across a 
chap in Burma called Beckwith? 

Mr Wadhurst. No, I ’ve never been to Burma. 
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Ally He ’s in rubber too, I believe — or tea he s very amusing 
Mrs Wad hcrst [To Ptggte ] We did hope you ’d come and 
lunch with us one day — but I expect you re terribly busy*" _ 

Pigcie My dear, I ’d worship it [The telephone rings ] Oh 

really, this telephone never stops for one minute [At 

telephone] Hallo— yes, speaking Who? — Mrs Rawtrng- 

son- Oh, yes, yes, yes [SAe hands the telephone to 

Mrs Wadhurst J Here— it ’s for you 

Mrs Wadherst [Astonished ] Forme? How very cunous 

Piggie Give me a cocktail, Bogey — I haven't had one at all 
yet and I ’m exhausted 

Mrs Wadhtjkst [At telephone ] Hallo — vs hat — vs ho ? — I’m 

afraid I don’t quite understand 

Bogey [Giving Ptggte a cocktail ] Here you are — it’s a bit 
weak 

Mrs Wadhurst [Still floundering ] I think there must be some 

mistake — ]ust a moment [To Ptggte ] It ’s for j ou, Lady 

Maureen — a Mrs Rawbngson — — 

Pigcie [Laughing ] Now isn’t that the most extraordinary 
coincidence [SAe takes the telephone ] Hallo — yes — speak- 
ing [SA^ listens and her face changes ] — Oh yes, of course, 

how stupid of me [SAe looks hurriedly of the Wadhursts, 

then at Peter ] I’mso awfully sorry, I only just came m 

Oh, what a shame — no, no, no, it doesn’t matter a bit 

No — indeed you must call me up the first moment he gets 

over it Yes — I expect it was — yes Good-bye 

[5Ae slowly hangs up ike receiver, looking at the WadhurstS m 
complete bewilderment She makes a sign to Peter over 
Mrs Wadhurst' s shoulder, but he only shakes his head 
Pigcie [Brightly, but with intense meaning ] That vs as Mrs 
Rawhngson 
Peter Good God 1 

Piggie [Ht/A purpose, silting next to Mrs Wadhurst ] Did you 
ever meet the Rawlmgsors out East? 

Mrs Wadhurst No— I don’t know them 

Piggie Maud and I stayed with them too, you know 

Mrs Wadhurst 'Where? 

Piggie It ssas in Malaya somewhere, I think — I do get so 
muddled 

Mrs Wadhurst I think we should hav e heard of them if they 
lived in Malaya 

[Peter meanwhile has gone to the piano and started to strum 
idly— he begins to hum lightly at the same time 
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Bocfv Damn it, I ’ve forgotten — something like Harrison 

Pigcie [Helpfully] Momson? 

Alia Williamson ? 

Petes Lightfoot? 

Bogey No, it ’s gone 

Pigcie [Irritably ] Never mind — it couldn’t matter less really, 
could it? 

Mrs W adhurst [Rtsing] I ’m afraid we must reallj go now, 

Lady Maureen 

Piggje Oh, no — please 

Mrs Wad hurst We have to dress because we 're dining and 
going to the theatre — that ’s the one thing we do miss dread- 
fully in Pendarla — the theatre 

Clare We miss it a good deal here, too 

Piggie [Remembering cier ything] Pendarla — oh dear, what a 

long way away it seems — dear Mrs Wadhurst [iJAe shoots 

a triumphant glance at Peter ] It 's been so lot ely having this 
little peep at you— y ou and Mr Wadhurst must come and dine 

quietly one night and we '11 go to another theatre 

Mrs Wadhurst That would be delightful — Fred 

Mr Wadhurst Good-bye 

Piggie Peter — come and say good-bye to Mr and Mrs Wad- 
hurst 

Peter [Coming oier and shaking hands ] Good-bye — I can 
never tell you how grateful I am to you for having been so 

kind and hospitable to my wife 

Mrs Wadhurst Next time, I hope you ’ll come and call on us 
too 

Peter I should love to 
Mrs Wadhurst Good-bye 
Clare Good-bye 

{Everybody soys good bye and shakes hands, Peter opens the 
door for the II adhursts and they go out on a waoe of 
popularity He goes out into the kali with them closing 
the door after him Piggie collapses on to the sofa 
Piggie [Hysterically ] Oh, my God, that was the most awful 

half-hour I ’ve ever spent 

Clare I thought it all went down like a dinner 
Pjcgie I remember it all now, we stayed one night with them 
on our w ay from Siam — a man in Bangkok had wired to them 
or something 

Ally That was a nice hit you did about the old native dancing 
with a sword 
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Piggie. Oh, dear, they must have thought I was drunk. 

[Peter re-enters. 

Peter. Next time you travel, my darling, I suggest you keep 
a diary. 

Piggie. Wasn’t it frightful — poor angels — I must ring up 

Maud [She dials a number .] I think they had a heavenly 

time though, don’t you — I mean they couldn’t have noticed 
a thing 

Peter. Oh no, the whole affair was managed with the utmost 

subtlety — I congratulate you 

Piggie. Don’t be sour, Peter [At telephone.] Hallo — Maud? 

— darling, it ’s not the Rawlingsons at all, it ’s the Wad- 

hursts [To everybody.] Good heavens, I never gave them 

Maud’s address. [At telephone.] I forgot to give them your 
address — how can you be so unkind, Maud, you ought to be 

ashamed of yourself — they ’re absolute pets, both of them 

Peter. Come on. Ally, I ’ve got to dress 

Ally. All right 

Clare. Shall I see you on Sunday? 

Ally. Yes — I ’ll be over 

Piggie. [At telephone .] They had a lovely time and everybody 

was divine to them 

Clare. Come on. Bogey, we must go, too 

Piggie. Wait a minute, don’t leave me — I 've got to do my 

feet [At telephoned] — No, I was tailring to Clare 

My dear, I know, she rang me up too — she ’s staying with 

Norman — Phyllis will be as sour as a quince 

[Peter and Ally go off talking. 
Clare. Darling, I really must go 

Piggie. [At telephoned] — All right — I ’ll try to get hold of them 
in the morning and put them off — I do think it ’s horrid of 
you though, after all, they were frightfully sweet to us — I ’ve 
done all I can — well, there ’s no need to get into a rage, I ’m 
the one to get into a rage — yes, you are, I can hear you — your 

teeth are chattering like dice in a box Oh, all right! [She 

hangs upd] Maud ’s impossible 

Clare. Listen, Piggie 

Piggie. Wait just one minute, I ’ve got to get the tilings to do 

my feet [She rushes out of the room. 

Clare. I really don’t see why we should all wait about 

[She suddenly sees Mr Burnham.] Oh — hallo. 

JIr Burnham. [iVmioiwZy.] Hallo. 

Clare. I thought you ’d left with your mother and father 
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Mr Burnham They weren't my mother and father — I ’m from 
Freeman’s I’ve brought the designs for the commander’s 

speed boat— Mr Driscoll couldn't come 

Clare Well, you ’d better wait— he ’ll be back soon 

Mr Burns am I ’m afraid I can’t wait much longer— I have to 

get back to the shop 

Clare You should have piped up before- 

Bogey Listen, Clare, we must push off 

Clare All right 

[Mr Burnham retires again into the shadows as Ptggte returns 
with seteral bottles, a towel, and a fair of sensors She 
sits on the sofa and takes her shoes and stockings off 

Biggie — The trouble with Maud is, she 's too insular 

Clare Are you driving down on Saturday? 

Pigcie Yes — I promised to stop off at Godaiming and have a 
cutlet with Freda on the way — do you want to come? 

Clare You know perfectly well I hate Freda’s guts 

Pic.ciE [Beginning on her feet ] All right, darling — I 'll expect 

you in the afternoon [The telephone rings— Piggte reaches 

for tl with me hand and goes on fainting her ioe-ttatls with the 
other — at telephone] Hallo — yes Oh, David, I ’m so sorry' — 

X completely forgot [Clare and Bogey hiss good-bye at her, 

she waves to them, and they go out ] I couldn’t help it, I had to 
be sweet to some people that Maud and I stayed with m 

Malaya Oh I David darlmg, don’t be so soured-up — yes, 

of couwe I do, don't be so silly No, I ’m quite alone 

doing my feet — well, I can’t help that, I happen to like them 
red — well, after all they are my feet, I suppose I can paint 
them blue if I want to— -[Mr Burnham begins to tiptoe out 
of the room , he leaves his roll of designs on the table Ptggte 
catches sight of him gust as he is gingerly opening the door To 
Mr Burnham ] Oh, good-by e — it 's been absolutely lovely, 
you ’re the sweetest family I 've ever met m my life 
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Billie That *s wh) the haulage was stopped before stopping 

time? - 

Dice Yes Some smash, too, Peter ’ll be cursing, for he 
doesn't care about losmg sweat, the lazy 
[The fad that BtVy ts a boy keeps him from expressing himself 
la the full 

Billie [ITFo has been eyeing Dick's tin } Is that scone you have 
with )ou? 

Dick Yes [Swim* 1 Want a bit? 

[Billie needs no second bidding He ts at Dick's side im- 
mediately Dick, still smiling, hands him a piece of the 
scone Billie takes a large bite 
Billie Thanhs, Dick — a million 1 

[He returns to fits former seat enjoying the scone to the full 
Dick You seem to be fond of scone, Billie? 

Billie I could eat it till it w as coming out o' my ears . It 
a as a had day for me when my mother died, Dick [Si^Ar] 
She used to bale scones every day 
Dick Doesn t your sister do any baking* 

Billie [Foil of scorn ] Her’ She hasn't time to bake for 
powdering her face and waving her hair Pictures and 
dancing, that ’s all she can think about Jfad to get a man, 
Dick, and when she does get one she ’ll poison him mth tinned 
meat I he got a new name for her now 
Dick [A mused ] Oh, what have jou christened her, Billy ? 
Billie [B ilh great satisfaction ] Tin-openci Toxic By gum I 
she ’s an expert at it The back of our house ts like a munition 
work with empty tins 

Dick [S/ifi amused ] They tell me she’s a champion dancer* 
Billie Dancer, yes, but it isn’t round a baking-board [Pause ] 
This scone is just great, Dick, You must be proud of y out 
wife? 

Dick [Suddenly thoughtful ] Not as proud as I should be, per- 
haps The miner is a thoughtless kind o’ fellow. Bill He 

goes home ou pay day with about forty shillings, hands it oi er 
to the missus like a hero, forgetting that the Chancellor o‘ the 
Exchequer himself would have to throw m the sponge if he 
had to feed and clothe a man, a wife, and fire kiddies on it. 
How the hell they manage to keep their head above water is a 
mystery to me And jet they have the heart to laugh 
and sing, too 

Billie My mother was always singing, Dick— always [With 
oosmeast eyes] Bj gum! I da miss her 
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Dick. Is your father keeping better now? 

Billie. [Rather hopelessly.] Some days he ’s all right, other 
days he ’s all wrong. I don’t think he ’ll ever get right 
now. 

Dick. You ’ ve had a rotten time, Billie, between one thing and 
another. 

Billie. Father says that we ’re lucky with me working. It 
helps to keep us going. So I ’ll have to try and keep my job, 
Dick. 

Dick. [Thoughtfully.] A job ! . . . The whole world seems to go 
round on a job. . . . No job, no bread — no bread, no laughter. 
[Sig/tr.] It ’s a strange way of running a world, in my opinion. 

[There is a slight pause. Then vie hear a pony neighing out- 
side. Billie looks at Dick quite tragically. 

Billie. That ’s Danny. . . . And I forgot to keep him a piece 
o’ my bread. 

Dick. [Lightly.] He has plenty of oats. Bill. 

Billie. He looks forward now to getting a bit o’ my bread and 
a drink o’ my tea. [Pony neighs again.] He and I are great 
pals, Dick. If ever I win a big coupon I ’m going to buy him 
from the company and take him up to the green fields. [Plead- 
ingly, in a way.] It was greedy of me eating all my bread and 
not thinking o’ Danny, wasn’t it? 

[Dick holds out the last piece of scone he has lejt. 

Dick. Take that out to him, Billie. 

[Billie immediately rises to get it. 

Billie. [Taking 1/.] Dick, you ’re Public Hero Number One. 

[He goes towards the exit. 

Dick. Lift that screen, Billie, and give us a breath of air. It ’s 
beginning to suffocate in here. 

[While Billie is lifting the screen to hang it up the pony neighs 
again. 

Billie. I ’m coming, Danny — I ’m coming! 

[Billie goes off. Dick wipes his brow with his fingers and 
throws the sweat off them. Then he takes a long breath or 
two of the air which seems to be coming in now. He 
closes his tin, and puts it and his tca-fiask in his jacket 
pockets. Peter enters. He is in his shirt slerocs, rolled 
up and is wiping his brow with a red and white spotted 
handkerchief. Dick is conscious of his entrance but 
doesn’t look at him. Peter speaks on entering and goes to 
his jacket, which is hanging on the prop. He rolls down 
his sleeves and speaks in Dick’s direction. 
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Peter The things that happen down this pit .would break the 
heart of ft saint 

[He lakes kisfask and Imp am fos pockets 
Dick [Looking up at him unpleasantly ] What *s the matter 
svith jou? 

Peter Didn't you see that smash at the bottom o the slope? 
Pour Vmtcb.es broke away from that last race and jammed 
themselves right up to the roof Where ’s that boy ? 

Dice. What d' ye want with him 3 

Peter The gaffer ’s coming up to speak to him about it. He 
put a coupling on twisted — that caused the break -away I 
wouldn't be surprised if he gets the sack— Robert 's flaming 
about it 

Dick And how did Robert know it was ft twisted coupling that 
caused the smash? 

Peter I told him 

Dick. [Getting angry ] \nd how did jou know? 

Peter Because it was the only w ay it could come off 

[Peter sits al lejt to hate his t need 
Dick [Angry ] You 're damned ready at spotting things like 
that for the gaffer, aien t j e ’ IV jou think he loves jou for it? 
Peter Who are yoa barking at ? 

Dick You' The lad wouldn’t put a coupling on twisted 
intentionally, would he? Mistakes vnU, happen Have you 
never made one in your life? 

Peter If y au saw the mess that I had to clear up you wouldn’t 
be so damned kind 

Dick Isn’t it y our job in this pit to clear up messes > And, if 
you want my opinion, you 're well suited to the job Get 
what I nvean ? 

Peter look here, Dick! If there 's going to be any more o’ 
this talk at meals I ’ra going to talk to the gaffer about it. 
I 'ra not going to stand insults from j ou 
Dick If Billie gets the sack because o’ this j ou ’ll have to stand 
a damned sight more than insults— I ’ll break your blasted 
neck 

Peter It ’$ no business o’ jours, anjhow 
Dick I ’m making it my business That lad can’t afford to 
lose his jot) it 's the only thing between his family and star- 
vation Why did jou tell the gaffer he was to bl am e? 

Peter If I had kept the blame off him it might hat e fallen 
oa me 

Dies Yes, and that would have been a hell of a tragedy. 
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wouldn’t it? You with your extra shifts and your ham and 
egg — you selfish swine! 

Peter. If a man doesn’t look after himself in this pit nobody 
else will. 

Dick. [Scornfully.] Is that your outlook on life? 

Peter. It is. 

Dick. There might come a day. Peter, when you ’ll be depending 
on the help of someone. What ’ll you do then? 

Peter. That day will never come — don’t worry about that. 

Dick. Better men than you have needed help, and have been 
damned glad to accept it when it did come. 

Peter. Well, there ’s one thing you can be sure of, Dick. It ’ll 
be a bad day for me when I ’m looking for help from you. 

Dick. Don’t boast, Peter. This is a strange world, remember, 
and some strange things happen in it. 

Peter. That ’s one thing that ’ll never happen. 

[Billie returns. He immediately sniffs and looks at Peter , who 
is now busy eating. 

Billie. There ’s a grand smell o’ ham and egg in here. 

Dick. Ten shifts a week and no kiddies to keep. Makes a 
difference, Billie. 

[Peter glances unkindly at Dick for a moment, then looks at 
Billie. 

Peter. [To Billie.] Did you see the gaffer out there? 

Billie. [Puzzled.] No. . . . What does he want with me? 

Dick. You 're getting the blame o’ that smash. 

Billie. Me? How? 

Peter. You put a coupling on twisted and it came off going over 
the brow. 

[Billie is troubled. 

Billie. [To Dick.] Does that mean I ’ll get the sack? 

Dick. If you have to go up the pit to-day. Bill, you won’t be the 
only one. 

Billie. What d’ you mean, Dick? 

Dick. Never mind just now. . . . Doesn’t Joe know it ’s 
stopping-time? 

Billie. He ’s not taking his food in here to-day. 

Dick. Why not? 

Billie. I don’t know. He took his food into the coal face this 
morning. 

Dick. Go and give him a shout, anyhow, and make sure that 
he ’s all right. 

[Billie goes off j giving Peter a nasty look as he goes. 

LS47 
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Dice Buie’s fathers iU— you know that? 

Peter t\ ell ? , 

Dick They ’re just scraping through on Btlhe s wage 
Peter. What has that to do with me? 

Dick You cm tell the gaffer that you found a broken link on 
the slope, and that U caused the smash? 

Peter Yes, and if it was found out that I was telling the gaffer 
a lie it w ould mean the sack lor me 

Dick If Billie gets the sack because of this I 'll- 

[Bob enters He w a tall man veartng short leggings He 
hangs Ins lamp on kts Ittt 

Bob, [lb Peter ] There ’s a loose strand m that haulage rope 
Get your splicing tools and run it in before starting-tune 

[Peter immediately closes his tin, riser, and harries off 
Peter I ’ll not be a minute, Robert no more than a minute 
(Peter goes off Bob takes a note-book and penal front hts 
pocket and imies something desert 
Bob If it isn’t one thing down here it ’s two That’s half an 
hour lost this morning 

Dick Of course, a coal pit isn’t like a biscuit works, Bob, where- 
e\ erythmg goes like a song? 

Bob There ’s too much carelessness And I ’m going to make 
an example this mormng Where *s that pony dnvtt? 

Dick, He ’s in telling Joe Marshall to come in here for his meal 
Bob Well, you can tell him not to start w ork until I speak to him 
Dick Thinking of sacking him, are ye? 

Bob That smash was his fault and he ’ll have to pay for it 
Dick. Mistakes, can happen -with all of us, Bob 
Bob Yv e can’t afford them happening with us 
Dick [.d»*usnj] We' Bs* When did you get a share in the 
Imperial Coal Company, Bob? 

[Bob looks at Dick quickly 

Bob What d’ you mean? 

Dick You d ‘we’ — ‘us’ Only the directors speak in the 
plural 

Bob Oh, rung sarcastic, eh? Cut it out, Dick, or you might 
be gt ttirs more fresh air than is good for the health 
Dick So you do know w hat fresh air is ? 

Bob Eh? 

Dick We could be doing with a lot more of it down here 
Bob [sifter looking at the entrance -with the screen vp ] Seems to 
me you 'ie getting a damned sight more than jour share 

\He goes to the entrance and lets the screen drop angrily 
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Dick. [ With a svtilff] It would be fine if everything in this pit 
could be remedied as easity as that, Bob — eh? 

Bob. What are ye driving at? 

Dick. Have you got that fall cleared up in the main aircourse 
yet? 

Bob. What the hell have you to do with the main aircourse? 

Dick. I was just trying to get information. 

Bob. Well, what ’ll happen to me if it isn’t cleared up? 

Dick. It isn’t what ’ll happen to you — it ’s what ’ll happen to 
the lot of us. [Sign if canlly.] There 's no shortage o’ gas down 
here, remember. 

Bob. [With a sarcastic smile.] Is that so? 

Dick. There ’s a shortage o’ props, a shortage o’ air, but no 
shortage 0’ gas. 

Bob. [Thoughtfully.] I see! . . . Dick, come into my office at 
finishing-time. I want a serious talk with you. 

[Peter returns carrying his splicing tools in his hand. 

Peter. I ’m ready, Robert. 

[Bob goes to the exit, stops and looks back at Dick. 

- Bob. Gas in the pit, is there? And a fall in the main aircourse. 
And you ’d like the Government inspector to know about it — 
eh? I have a way of dealing with your kind, Dick. Keep 
mind o’ that. 

[Bob goes off. Peter follows like a dog at the heels of its master. 

Dick smiles, but it is a troubled smile. Billie enters. 

Billie. Am I to get the sack, Dick? 

Dick. Leave that to me. Bill. ... Is Joe coming in? 

Billie. Yes. But he ’s had his meal, Dick; he took it at the 
coal-face. 

Dick. He has never done that before. 

Billie. He said he was too hungry to wait till stopping-time. 
[Billie jzA.] If I get the sack I ’ll be afraid to go home, Dick. 

Dick. If you get the sack to-day, Billie, I ’ll bring this bloody 
pit out on strike. And the company would have something 
to say about that. 

\J<* enters. He doesn't look at all well, and has a racking 
cough. 

Dick. That cough o’ yours is getting worse, Joe. 

Joe. [Struggling for breath .] That air down there is killing me, 
Dick — killing me. 

Dick. Why do you work in it? 

Joe. I wouldn’t if I could get out of it. . . . But he knows he 
has me there, and won’t give me another job. ... I wish to 
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God I had never married, Dick — it has been hell ever since 
being chained down here 

Dies They know when they have a lever all right [Joe sits 
where Peter t eas sitting ] Why didn’t you take your breakfast 
with us? 

Joe [Guiltily] I took it early 

Dick Why? 

Joe My place was on the move and I had to come out to 
see if it would settle And I can’t get any wood to secure it, 
[Hysterically ] Dick' I ’m getting afraid to work in there 
It ‘11 come do an some day and crush me to pulp! 

[Duk ts alarmed at this outburst Billie just looks at Joe in a 
puzzled way Dick goes to Joe 

Dick Joe, you've got to pull yourself together, lad — you’re 
letting your nerves get the better of je 

Joe But I can’t help it* I know it’ll come down on me 
and 

Dick I know what ’s the matter this morning, Joe It ’s 
hunger You didn’t bring a meal with you this morning? 

Joe No, Dick, J I 

Dick It ’s all right, Joe, you needn’t be ashamed of it It 's 
no crime to come to the pit without bread when there 's a 
wife and kiddies to come first [Dick looks at Bdhe ] [To 
Billie ] Peter left a bit of his bread for the pony, didn’t he? 

Biilie [Astounded ] What, he did ? 

Dick [Nodding his head to Billie on the quiet ] You were out at 
the tune and didn’t hear him Danny has plenty of oats 
[Dick Itfts Peter’s bread tin , takes the bread from it, and 
pushes it into Joe’s hand Joe shrinks from it 

Joe No! Peter would tell it all through the pit I 

Dick [ Forcing it into kts hand ] Take it and don’t be a bloody 
fool ! I ’ll explain to Peter, and it ’ll be all right [Joe 

Jakes tt, but reluctantly and ashamed J If you don’t want to 
take it here go mto the coal-face and eat it 

j [Joe looks at Dick tn a hopeless manner 

Joe Dick, I ’m tired I Tn not fit enough now to be working 
here, but— there 's nothing else for it If that roof would 
come down and put an end to me Mary would get compensa- 
tion, and her troubles w ould be all over 

Joe! Get that idea out of your head That’s the 
coward s way out Go and eat that bread — it ’ll do you 

a world of good [Joe uses and goes off slowly We hear him 
coughing when he has gone ] Joe ’s just about a goner, I think 
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Billie. Peter ’ll be mad when he finds his bread missing. 

Dick. {With a smile.] We ’ll blame it on the rats, Billie. He 
has enough ham and egg in him anyway to last him for the 
rest o’ the shift. If he hasn’t it ’ll do him good to feel hungry 
for once. {Peter returns hurrying and still cross. 

Peter. [Entering.] It ’s little wonder my meals never do me any 
good. I never get peace to sit down to them. Always 
something going wrong. [He sits in his previous position. He 
lifts his tin , getting a shock at the lightness of it. He looks 
suspiciously at Dick. Then he opens the ft».] Here! What 
has happened to my bread? 

Dick. A couple of rats came in and took it away, Peter. 

Peter. [Sarcastically.] Oh, did they? Opened the lid, then 
shut it after them, eh ? 

Dick. Yes. They ’re getting more human down here every day. 

[Peter rises threateningly. 

Peter. Where ’s my bread ? 

Dick. [To Billie.] Doesn’t believe a word I say nowadays, 
Billie. 

Peter. I want that bread back — see ! 

Dick. Too late, Peter, it ’s away ta-ta. 

Peter. Where is it? 

Dick. Well, Joe Marshall came in here and I discovered that he 
didn’t bring a slice with him to the pit. So I thought you 
wouldn’t mind him having what you had left. 

Peter. What! You gave my bread away to him! . . . And 
what am I going to do now ? 

Dick. I think you had a good tightener. 

[Peter lifts his tin madly and raises it above Dick. 

Peter. I ’ll bring this down on your blasted head, you . . . 

[Dick protects himself. Billie jumps. Robert enters. 

Bob. What ’s the matter here? 

[Peter looks at Bob piteously. 

Peter. [TFfantwg.] Robert, he stole the bread from my tin when 
I was out and gave it away. 

Bob. [Puzzled.] Stole your bread ? 

Peter. Stole it and gave it to Joe Marshall. 

Bob. [To Dick.] Is this true? 

Dick. Joe came in here dead beat with hunger. I thought that 
Peter w'ould be only too pleased to do a good turn to a mate 
for once in his life. 

Peter. [Still whitting.] He didn’t even ask my permission, 
Robert. . . . And here I am, left without a slice. 
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Boe Dick, pack up jour tools and get up the pit \To BtUie\ 
And you do the same 

Dick Right-o t But before I do go I’m going to knock the 
head oft this greedy swine 

[Dick angrily divests htmself of his jacket Bob gets between 
him and Peter Peter sltttks back to a corner 
Bob [To Du& J \ ou know what it means to strike a man dow n 
a pit* 

Dick [Making towards Peter, and trying to get past Bob ] I don’t 
care 1 Joe w as hungry, and 

[There ts heard a terrific roar, like thunder Immediately the 
quarrel ts forgotten Like trapped animals they in- 
stinctively herd together and rush to the left vail Billie 
rushes to the shelter of Dick The noise gets louder and 
more terrible There is a pause, then Joe staggers tn, 
falls then crawls towards his mates 
Joe \\ e ’re trapped — trapped! 

[The noise is now horrible, and the falling of debris is heard 
A stone, accompanied by a cloud of dust, falls on the scene 
A loud crash ts heard at the entrance 

[Gradually the noise begins to fade, like thunder among the 
hills Then quietness falls save for the echo of falltng 
debris tn the working around 

[Dick goes cautiously to the entrance He lifts the screen 
They all give a start, for the uay out is blocked by fallen 
stone Dick turns and looks at his stricken mates 
Dick God ' Vi e 're entombed 1 
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Bob f 1 list a /amt whisper ] Amen! 

[There is a. dead pause for a moment or two Bob looks at 
Duk pleading 

Bob Can I have a few drops o' water, Dick* 

[Duk slowly lifts the can to l;ts ear and shakes it 
Diet. It can only be a drop or tw o, Bob 
Bob I know 
Diet To-day ’ll finish it 

[Dick hands the can <rer to Bob Peter looks on the scene tenth 
staring eyes If htle Bob sips, Peter begins to crawl to- 
wards him Dick Watches him closely Bob hands the 
can back to Dick 

Peter Can I wet toy tongue, too, Dick? [Dick looks at Joe 
Dick I'm afraid we 11 have to keep the rest for Joe You 've 
had vour share to-day, Peter I *m worried about Joe, he 
looks done for 

Peter [Piteously] Oh! Just two drops, Pick — for God’s 
sake 1 [Dick ts sorry for him 

Dick All right, but it must be >our last — absolutely 
Peter I know 

[Dirk gim Peter the water-can, but holds on to it He fulls U 
away when he thinks Peter has taken enough Peter 
returns to his former position There ts a pause Then 
Bob crenels to Dick and takes hold of hts hand 
Bob Dick — before it is too late Thanks for all you have 
done for us It was your ptuck that got us here . jour 
hope that has kept us alive if it has failed Oh 1 
Dick. It might hav ebeen better if we had stayed where we were— 
it would have been all over now But life is sweet - . 
Still, we know each other better now— and that ’s something 
Bob Yes, but it ’s a pity w e don’t know more of the good things 
ra life until it ’s too late 

[BoJ returns to hts former position There is a pause. 
Bob [Hopelessly | Not a sound — anywhere* 

Dick [Quickly ] Listen! [Dirk, Peter, and Bob are all attention 
to listen After a pause, hopelessly] No’ 

Bob No! j 

Peter No 1 

Bob Strange that the hunger has passed away 
Dick [I! tth a faint smile J It was hellish while it lasted . No 
craving for food now — just water 
Peter [A sudden outburst, tnldly ] I ‘m burning mside like a 
fire roasting’ [Fie makes a sudden attempt to get Be water-can 
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Dick gets hold of it. Bob is prepared to defend Dick. Madly.] 
Give me that water! . . . Give me that water — or I ’ll kill ye ! 

[Bob lifts a stone from the floor and raises it above his head. 

Bob, Touch that water, and it ’ll be your last. 

Dick. \}Vho is really master of the situation .] Bob ! No temper. 

f Peter goes bach to his place. 

Peter. Oh, this is unbearable — unbearable! [Then in despera- 
tion he beats his hands against the wall.] Help! Help! Help! 

Dick. Cut that out! D’ ye want to waken the kid? 

[Peter sinks exhausted. Bob and Dick both look at the sleeping 
boy. 

Bob. Hasn’t he been plucky, Dick? 

Dick. Plucky? By God, he has! 

Peter. [Very slowly.] Oh! this waiting — waiting on something 
that can never happen now . . . waiting! 

Dick. Listen! [Again they are all attention. There is a slight 
pause.] No! 

Bob. [Very tired.] Imagination again. ... I wonder what has 
been happening? . . . How many have lost their lives? . . . 
And they ’ll be blaming me ! [Hysterically.] They ’ll be 
blaming me ! 

Peter. [Also hysterical.] And you were to blame! . . . The 
main aircourse was never kept clear. * 

Dick. We were all to blame for something. If it wasn’t greed 
and selfishness, it was fear and cowardice. . . . Thinking only of 
ourselves, and the others could go to hell. [To Bob.] And what 
has it been worth to-day? 

Bob. H I live to come through this I ’ll be a different man, Dick. 

Dick. We ’ll all be different men, I think. 

[There is a silence. Then foe begins to rave in his delirium. 

Joe. Three hundred quid! . . . She ’ll get three hundred quid! 

. . . Mary, tell the kiddies that you ’ll get three hundred quid. 

[ Joe laughs very weakly. The others look at him in suspense 
and fear. 

Bob. [/« a whisper.] He ’s started again. 

Dick. [To Bobi] Is he too weak now to go mad ? 

Peter. [Hysterically.] Mad ! . f . Oh, my God, we ’d have to kill 
him! 

Dick. Peter, haven’t you got one single kind thought in that 
miserable heart o’ yours? In a short time we ’ll all be knock- 
ing at the door of Kingdom Come. Let ’s go with clean hands 
and hearts. [Peter is ashamed 

Joe. Three hundred quid of compensation — the price of a dead 
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miner' Three hundred quid, Mary, and— a corpse .Ha, 

hat 

Peter I can’t stand this, I tell ye '—1 can t * 

[Again he beats his hands against the Slone wall of his prison 
Then he gites tt up i« absolute despair There is 
another s timer Billie begins to talk in his sleep Dick 
and Joe look at him 

Billie J-f other' Mother' Dick says that I he been braie. 

You alway s told me to play the man Dick say s I \ e 
been great. Danny was killed my pony We were 
great pals, mother 

Dick Plucky kid' [Softly] Sleep, Billie sleep 

[A silence 

Joe And Peter grudged me his bit o’ bread [Peter rises as 
if his conscience had stricken km] And I was hungry . Oh, 

I was hungry 

Peter [Ptfccwr/y } I didn’t grudge him mi bread, Dick, 
did I ? 

DtCK No, Peter, it was all a mistake You n ere angry because 
I didn’t ask your permission Forget about it 
Joe Three hundred quid 1 

[Joe tries to sing a icon! or two of Love’s Oil Sweet Song, but 
he only gets a fete notes out when he slops exhausted There 
u a pause 

Bob [Quietly ] The sun' Just to look up again at the sky! 
To walk through the woods ' To dunb the hills! To he 
down and dnnk the clear, cold water' [The utenlnm of water 
makes Peter rtse again and east an envious eye on the water-can 
Dick holds it tightly to himself ] Fn e days m hell 1 And every 
day an eternity 

Dio. Give me your book and penal. Bob I’m going to 
write to Elsie again [Bed gives him the book and pencil Dick 
begins to write, after counting the chalk marks cm the wall 
Slowly as he writes ] Friday— the fifth day Water now 
finished keeping a drop for Joe Bdke sleeps— Joe very 

w eak . Last lamp now burning . Still — hoping . . Don’t 

w orry . Good night, Elsie Kiss the kids for me [Oi>er- 
come J Oh' merciful Christ' 

{This outburst brings both Bob and Peter to attention . for it ir 
the first 

Bob [(lnuWy j Dick, for God’s sake don’t let yourself go like 
that! Don’t let us down nov 

[Dick raises his head , and smiles 
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Dick. I ’m sorry. ... It was the thought of the kiddies. 

[He tears the leaf from the booh , and puts it in his breast-pocket, 
lie gives Bob the booh and pencil. Bob begins writing 
his letter. 

[Joe opens his eyes and stares blankly round the cavern. 
Gradually he realizes where he. is. 

Toe. Dick . . . can I have a drop o’ water — water? 

Dick. Sure, Joe. [Dick goes to him with the can.] Have you had 
a good sleep ? 

Joe. Yes ... I don’t know. . . . 

[He tries to put his hand to his head but is too weak. Dick 
holds the water-can to Joe’s lips. Peter keeps looking at 
Joe in an attitude of fear. Dick lets Joe have all the 
water save for a drop or two which he is keeping for Billie. 
He returns to his seat with the can. Joe looks at Peter. 

Joe. Peter — I didn’t eat your bread. [They are all surprised at 
this.] I didn’t eat it ... I put it in my box for the kids . . . and 
it was buried . . . buried in the fall. [Dick and Bob exchange 
glances. Joe tries to laugh , but only coughs.] Dick, I ’m done for. 

Dick. No fear, Joe. You ’ll live to sing a song yet on the 
Saturday night — eh? 

Joe. Saturday — pay-day — bread— and margarine. Ha, ha! 

Peter. I didn’t grudge you my bread, Joe, I . . . didn’t. 

Joe. I ’m cold . . . cold. 

[Peter, to the surprise of Dick and Bob, feels Joe’s hand. 

Peter. [Softly.] Cold! 

[He takes off his jacket and puts it over Joe. Dick nods his 
head to Bob in a well-pleased manner. There is a short 
pause, then Peter returns to his corner. Dick looks at 
the lamp. 

Dick. That lamp can’t bum much longer. . . . We should put 
it out and save it. 

Bob. No ! I couldn’t face the dark ! 

Peter. You might not get it to light again! 

Dick. Well, when it does go out, we ’ll know that the end has 
come. 

[Billie raises his head, opening, and rubbing his eyes. He 
looks all round him, then sinks down again with a little 
cry of hopelessness. 

Dick. [Comforting Billie.] You told your mother that you had 
been a man, Billie. . . . That ’s the spirit, my lad. You ’re 
made of the right stuff. I kept the last of the water for you, 
Billie. Have it now? 
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Billie Yes [He sits « p and Dick tits him drain the can The 
ethers hopelessly j:alck tl go dozen ] Anybody been b«t, Bid.? 
Dick Not jet, Bill, but they ’ll be here soon now 
Bob [To Billie ] How d’ jou feel, Billie? 

Billie Okay 1 

Bob You ’re a great little fellow 

Billie. You won t gn e me the sack now , Bob ? 

[tit smiles, having now no fear of the gaffer 
Bob I ’ll nev er give any one the sack now, Billie — I 'm through 
vfitb gaffenog [Btilte ’<?eh up at the lamp suddenly. All look 
Billie That lamp ’s going down’ 

[If ts flickering slightly All stare at tt tragically There is 
a profound silence 

Joe [Very qutedyl Three hundred quid And I thought X was 
only worth a few shillings Ha! 

Billie \T. coking at Joe half tn fear ] "What ’s wrong with Joe, 
Dick? 

Dick Just dreaming, Billie 
Billie But his eyes are open — look 1 

Dick [To take Billie's attention off Joe ] Shall we have another 
little sing-song — eh 1 What 'll we sing this time? • 
Our favourite again One— two 

‘Speed, bonnie boat, like a bird on the wing. 
Onward, the sailors cry, 

Carr)' the lad that ’s bom to be king, 

Cher the sea to Skye ’ 

j&itis J ot, ikttt Boh, ihtn Viler It vs a lernVa Jimggtt 

for them to sing, and the tune is just recognizable but rut 
more They are all affected by it, as they feel that it is the 
fail song that mil ever come from their lips 
[They are near the end of the verse when Dick stops suddenly 
and listens The others do the same 
Dick Listen [Dick lifts a piece of Stone from the floor and taps 
with U steadily for a few moments on the rock bottom ] Listen! 
[They put their ears to the floor Through Ike stillness we can 
hear a very faint tapping away somewhere in the distance 
Dick rises first ] It ’s the rescue party — we ’re saved! We ’re 
saved! [They just look at each other m dumb amazement. 
Billie Mother! Mother! 

Dick Smg like hell! They must hear us I Sing' Sing! 
[A superhuman strength possesses them note They sirg quite 
H ft Dick stops and holds hts hands for silence. 
They listen breathlessly Far away we can hear the rescue party 
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singing the same .swig.] They ’ve heard us ! Shout! Hooray! 

. . . Hooray! [They all shout with the exception of Joe who is 
still motionless.] Elsie! . . . Elsie! . . . We : re saved. . . . [Over- 
come with the excitement he shakes Joe to waken him.] Joe! . . . 
Joe! . . . They’re here at last. . . . They're quite near! 
. . . They’ ’ve heard us! . . . We ’re . . . [He stops suddenly.] 
My’ God ! 

[Bob, Dick , and Peter exchange glances. Billie is puzzled. 

Dick [To keep the truth from Billie.] We ’ll just let him sleep. 
Bob. 

Bob. All right. 

[77; err is a pause, then Dick removes his cap. Bob follows 
suit, then Peter. Billie watches them and docs likewise. 
The lamp flickers more now and will soon be out. In the 
distance we can hear the tapping of the rescuers, still 
singing the song. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 
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mixers 

Bill Gosh, 1 ’in stiff wi’ three months’ laking' 1 
Charlie T’ referee were scared to warn ’im 
Bill Soon be tune for setting taties 
Charlie Didn’t ought t’ a’ gi’en that penalty 
Bill Time for setting taties nearly 
Charlie T* referee were scared to warn ’im 
Bill Gosh, I ’m stiff wi’ three months* lahmg! 

Charlie Didn’t ought t’ a’ gi’en that penalty 
Both [Sing J ‘Little man, you ’vc had a busy day 

Annie Down to her anUes, with frills at the waist 

Lizzie * So that 's what you takes me for,' I says to 'un 
Amiie Real ones is locked up, what she’s wearing is paste 
Lizzie So I gne 'im a look — an’ that finished off Jim 
Annie Real ones is locked up, what she 's wearing is paste 
Lizzie ‘So that ’s what you takes me for,’ I says to ’im 

Annie Dawn to lier ankles, with fnlls at the waist 

Lizzie So I give ’im a look — an’ that finished off Jim 

Both [Sing J ‘ music goes 'round an’ around , * 

Charlie Never get a smell at Wembley f 

Bill Pictures is all right i’ winter 

Charlie Cost ten thousand for 'is transfer 

Bill Hiking with her every Sunday 

Charlie Cool ten thousand for ’is transfer 

Bill Winter we go off to t’ pictures 

Charlie Nev er get a smell at Wemblev 

Bill Hiking with her every Sunday 

Both [.Sing ] ‘Little man, you 've had a busy day, 

[()vtr (Air bring up Steel Foundry Hooter blows Every- 
thing stops Buffer Gtrls pull off their red headgear, 
change their dirty masks for clean pink-and-white 
simpering ones They pull on little berets , remove dirty 
pinafores and tie bright silk scarves round their necks 
Miners change masks , put on coals, white scarves, and 
caps During this change the following dialogue— first 
Girls, then Miners, then both together until they are ready. 
An me Is it Charlie to-night? 

Lizzie Yes, it ’s Charlie to-night Are you going with Bill? 
Annie Yes, I ’m going with Bill Is it Charlie to-night 

[II hen they have finished changing they turn to audience and 
mime the use of lipstick and powder 
Bill Lizzie? 


t Playing, not at work. 
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Charlie. Ay. Annie? 

Bill. Ay. 

Charlie. Be’ave yersen! 

Bill. Be good! 

[ Bring up Scherzo as couples move, round and meet back-stage. 
Music faint during dialogue. 

Bill. Well, Annie. 

Charlie. Well, Lizzie. 

Lizzie. Well, Charlie. 

Annie. Well, Bill. 

[They move to the four red scats, centre, and sit with arms 
round each other , each girl’s head on her man’s shoulder; 
their eyes glued to the imaginary screen in the auditorium. 
Fade off Scherzo to Creole Love Call during next dialogue, 
and keep under. 

Lizzie. Isn’t she sweet! 

Annie. I think he ’s loverly ! 

Bill. [Looking at Lizzie!] Can’t afford to buy her chocolates. 
Charlie. [Looking at Annie.] Wonder if she ’d let me kiss her. 
Lizzie. Always cry at Greta Garbo. 

Annie. Can’t see why Mac West ’s so famous. 

Bill. Fall asleep if I don’t watch it. 

Charlie. Risk it when the lights go down. 

Lizzie. Always cry at Greta Garbo. 

Charlie. Wonder if she ’d let me kiss her. 

Annie. Can’t see why Mae West ’s so famous. 

Bill. Can’t afford to buy her chocolates. 

Charlie. Risk it when the lights go down. 

Bill. Fall asleep if I don’t watch it. 

Annie. Isn’t he loverly! 

Lizzie. Isn’t she sweet! 

[Their voices have grown slower and heavier. They now sit 
closely embraced, the girls with their eyes still on the screen, 
the men, eyes closed and heads on the girls’ shoulders. 
Bring up to full Creole Love Call and fade out lights. 
Long whistle of hooter, followed by Foundry. Lights up. 
All are back in original places. They have changed 
masks, etc. When ready, fade out under. 

Lizzie. It ’s Friday to-morrow. 

Annie. It ’s Thursday to-day. 

Lizzie. It ’s three weeks to Easter. 

Annie. And Whitsun ’s in May. 

Both. [S/«gmg.] ‘An’ the music goes ’round an’. around. 
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Bill Gosh, I 'm stiff wi’ three months* lakingf 

Charlie; T’ referee were scared to warn 'im 

Bill Soon be tune for setting taties 

Ch arlie Didn't ought t' a’ gi’en that penalty 

Both [Sinking ] ‘Little man, you ’ve had a busy day . * 

Lizzie It ’s Friday to-morrow 

Bill Gosh, I ’m stiff wi’ three months’ faking! 

Annie Down to her ankles, with frills at the waist 

Charlie Never get a smell at Wembley 

Lizzie ‘ So that ’s what you takes me for/ I says to hm 

Bill T’ pictures is all right i’ winter 

Annie Real ones is locked up, what she *s wearing is paste 

Charlie Cost ten thousand for 'is transfer 

Bill Hikin’ with her every Sunday 

Lizzie So I give him a look, an’ that finished off Jim 

Girls and Men [ Together ] 

‘An’ the music goes ’round ’ 

‘Little man ’ 

[Foundry up Hooter Repeal busmen of {hanging with 
saint dialogue 

Ann ie Is it Charlie to-mght? 

Lizzie Yes, it ’s Charlie to-night Are you going with Bill? 
Bill Lizzie 7 etc 

[Scherzo up As they are moving across the stage to meet as 
before, the figure of a woman appears through the opening 
at the back She ts dressed tn classical costume and wears 
a mask or heavy make-up which shows a hardened , 
cynical, and prematurely aged face She strides forward 
and arrests them with a very stagy gesture, and then 
speaks her lines tn a bored perfunctory voice 
Patriotism Stop 1 I am Citizenship, Civic Duty, Patriotism 1 
You cannot go on like this from day to day, Living y our own 
selfish little In es You must realize that you are parts of a 
mighty whole Great issues are at stake In this democracy 
of ours, every' free citizen has not only privileges but responsi- 
bilities You cannot alway's take, there are times when you 
are called upon to give The cares of the nation are your 
cares, the problems of the government are your problems — 
and never more than when that government has got into 
difficulties [If'ilA a prodigious y avm ] To-day there is a great 

decision to be made It is for you to choose 

[She makes the gesture of the old game played with closed fists 
placed alternately one above the other 
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Handy pandy, 

Sugar and candy; 

Left or Right, 

Peace or Fight, 

Work or Dole, 

Part or Whole, 

Church or No Church — 

Which hand will you have? 

[iSA'5 smiles benignly upon them and begins to back out. 
Left or Right! Left or Eight! I ’ve only two hands, you 
know, only two hands; so it ‘s quite easy to choose. Quite, 

quite easy! , 

[But before Patriotism can get at cay, Idealtsl enters from 
down-stage right. He is wearing a very young ‘boy- 
scoutish ’ sort of mask or make-up, and is dressed tn light 
grey flannels and a white cricket shirt open at the neck. 
He calls across to the disappearing figure of Patriotism. 

Idealist. Hi! You can’t go like that! You ’re supposed to make 
an appeal to all that ’s best in these people. Your job is to 
make them realize 

Patriotism. My dear young sir, do yaw realize that this country 
has had manhood suffrage since 1918, and universal suffrage 
since 192S? And do you know how many General Elections 
there have been in that time? And every single tune I have 
had to come along and say my piece. Is it surprising that 
I ’m getting a bit bored ? It was good enough fun at t e 
beginning, but nobody takes any notice now. ^ Look at t e 
women. Would you believe that less than thirty years ago 
they were starving themselves to death in prison; destroying 
His Majesty’s mail; assaulting Cabinet ministers, chaining 
themselves to the railings outside Westminster all because 
they hadn’t got a vote? How many women care a brass 
farthing to-day what they do with their vote now they ve 
got it? , 

Idealist. Then it ’s up to us to teach them to care, it e 
leaders get cynical and lose their faith in democracy v here are 
we going to be? W T here should I be if I took y r our disillusioned 
point of Hew? 

Patriotism. In Parliament, my son, right away. 

Idealist. You’re a horrid, mocking old_ woman, and you 
ought never to have been trusted with a job like this. W ha 
do you know about the lives and hopes of these men and 
women? What do you know 
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Patriotism [In a deliberate effort to shock him ] Aw I come ofTn 
it, sonny boy 1 You can't gne me the low -down on nothin* in 
this politics racket 

Idealist There, y on see I You can’t et en speak decent English, 
and y ou call y ourself Patriotism, and loaf around ready to sell 
y ourself to the highest bidder What sort of a woman are 
you to try to inspire the workers' 1 

Patriotism You take my tip, sonny, and run off home 
to mammy, or I predict that there ’s going to be a big 
disappointment coming to you Inspire ’em, did you sayf 
LooLf 

[SAe points to the 1 corkers, who are walking round in pairs 
examining four figures that have appeared on the little 
tubs, one at each corner Dozen-stage right, on a purple 
tub, is a figure wearing a purple cassock and clerical 
lands, with a black biretta Up-stage right, on a red tub 
with gilt bands, ts a military -looking figure He wears a 
blazer with large crest on the pocket , his striped tie ts 
wound once round his neck, the broad ends left hanging 
do-cn , huge gilt tasselled epaulettes stick out from kts 
shoulders, and he has rows of tncdals on his right breast. 
Up-stage left, an orator m a shtrf striped brown and black, 
high to the neck, real breeches and leggings and a sort of 
glengarry cap Ills tub, too, ts striped brown and black 
Downs tags left, on a bright red tub, a hatless, heavily bearded 
figure in a Russian worker's blouse, red trousers, and tap 
boots Patriotism and Idealist watch the workers as they 
gape their way round the stage 

Patriotism Can you see anything there that’s ready for 
inspiration ’ 

Idealist Yes, I can' And so could you, y*ou miserable old 
hag, if t ou would only try to see it 

Patriotism [Sulkily ] There you go again 1 Tliat ’s the Second 
time you \e called me names Let me tell > ou, y oung fellow- 
rae*Iad, some of the greatest figures in our island story ha* e 
courted my' fat ours Why, not so \ ery long ago there was 
that fine old Englishman — what d ’ye call him’ h*m— ah, 

yes' Disraeli his name was — I remember him saying to me, 
‘Patty/ he said — he always called me Patty m pm ate, 
showed such nice feeling, I think — ‘Patty/ he said, *if it 
hadn’t been for you 1 

Idealist I don’t care what he said to you, or what Gladstone, 
Lloyd George, the Elder and Younger Pitts, Thomas Becket, 
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Warwick the Kingmaker, or anybody else ever said to you! 
You ’re past your job now 

Patriotism. You think so, because you ’ve got a wrong idea of 
what my job really is. It ’s interfering young fools like you 
that cause all the trouble. But if you think you can do the 
job better than I can, you ’re welcome to it! If you think 
that with your golden voice and your pink-and-white cheeks 
you ’re going to manage things better than me, with all my 
years of experience and resource, get on with it ! Get on with 
it, I say! 

Idealist. By Jove, and I’m going to, too! Look at them! 
Here they come, like hungry sheep ! If you ’re not going to 
help, you can clear out! Your sickly emotional appeal was 
done for the minute you stopped believing in it yourself. 
You don’t believe a word of what you said just now; so 
how can you expect them to believe? But I, I do believe 
in something. I believe in common sense. I believe 
that if you appeal to that common sense instead of to 
herd emotions, you can stir these people. I believe that 
every man is a thinking man; that he loves his home and 
his country 

Patriotism. Young man, my heart bleeds for you! What a 
shock you ’ll get when you wake up ! 

Idealist. It ’s nothing to the shock that you and your like will 
get when the country' wakes up and sends the lot of you pack- 
ing. And I ’m going to help to wake up the country. I ’m 
going to show these people 

Patriotism. [Yawning.] Well, well, I guess I ’ll be off and 
snatch a spot of sleep before I ’m wanted in the Victory Pro- 
cessions. It ’s very trying — whichever party 7 wins, I ’m 
always called in as figure-head. That ’s why my election 
speeches have always to be so vague. Mustn’t ever commit 
myself. 

is just disappearing when she remembers that her exit 
should be dignified. 

Patriotism. \Relurningi\ Once more, men and women patriots, 
the fate of the nation is in y r our hands. Once more De- 
mocracy is called upon to speak 
Handy, pandy, 

Sugar and candy 7 . 

Left or Right, 

Peace or Fight, 

Work or Dole, 
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Part or Whole, 

Church or No Church — 

Which hand will you have? 

[ 5 A; disappears through opening at the bach The Jour 
workers, who have been standing centre and watchings 
cheer her as she goes Then they turn to one another 
Annie What ’s she mean? 

Bile We 've got to \ ote 
Lizzrr, Who 's got to \ ote "> 

Charlie We ’ve got to vote! 

Annie I he got a vote! 

Bill You ’ ve got a votel 

All All God’s chil’un got votes’ Hurra} 1 

[They take hands and dance round to Scherzo Fade thus 
quickly under 

Idealist Friends, comrades, and fellow-countrymen 

Annie [As they stop dancing, to Bill] Eh, what’s yon chap 
hawking? 

Lizzie [Pulling at Charlie ] Come on and listen It ’s free! 
Idealist [As soon ns he sees they ore listening, he drops h\S mice 
to a note of reason and gentle persuasion ] Friends, you have all 
of you heard that you are called upon to make a momentous 
decision for the future of your country Within the next few 
weeks you will be listening to many speakers , each will suggest 
a different solution to the problems w ith which this country is 
faced Now 1 am not speaking on behalf of any of these 
parties I stand here in the cause of humanity and common 
sense * 

Annie [To Lizzie ] Hasn't he got kind eyes? 

Bill \To Charlie ] I reckon he does this when he gets tired of 
kissing the babies 1 

Idealist I have come here to help you to think it all out for 
yourselves I have come to impress upon you the full signi- 
ficance of the privilege that you enjoy— 

Charlie Who Sene got to v ote for 5 
Bill Tell us w ho to vote for 1 
Lizzie What have w e got a vote f or ? 

Annie Can I vote for you? 

Idealist No, nol You mustn’t ran blindly after any one 
Neither me nor any one else I cannot tell you whom to 
vote for I wouldn’t if I could All I can do is to urge you 
not to let slip this chance of helping to build a new nation on 
the ashes of the old Oh, friends, if I could but fill y ou with 
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lialf my zeal, half my courage, half my determination to build 
Jerusalem — a new Jerusalem 

[The workers have wandered off. They arc gazing, like 
children into a shop window , at the doll-like figures on the 
tubs. 

Idealist. [Calling after them appealingly .] Oh, I beg of you, 
before you listen to them; before their professional jargon and 
clap-trap has dulled your ears to the truth; before their 
trumpet-blowing and shouting has drowned the still small 
voice of reason 

[But the election campaign has started. Each figure raises a 
trumpet to his lips and all four blow a deafening discor- 
dant blast. During the next scene Idealist moves round 
to each tub in turn and whispers into the ear of a worker 
who is listening. Cassock, down-stage right, speaks first. 
The workers rush over and form a group to listen. The 
politicians not immediately concerned keep perfectly still 
in stiff , appropriate attitudes. 

Cassock. Our Platform’s sure foundation 
Is do as you are told ; 

Rejoice in tribulation. 

Disease, starvation, cold ; 

Believe in all that ’s beautiful, 

And sweet, and good, and land; 

And never be undutiful — 

The blind should lead the blind. 

[Idealist whispers into Annie's ear. 

We are the chosen nation, 

Our Empire covers earth 

Annie. What I want to know 

Cassock. In this Vale of Tears we cannot know — we can only 
believe. Ask then no foolish questions, you ’ll get no foolish 
lies 

[Striped-Shirt interrupts with a trumpet blast. Cassock stands 
still. Workers dash up-stage left to listen to Striped- 
Shirt. 

Striped-Shirt. \With barking gas/o.] 

We ’ll save the Country ! We know how ! 

(Come and cheer your Leader till the cows come home !) 

You don’t have to think, all you ’re here for is to do 

(Cheer, cheer our leader till the cows come home!) 

The State is your Father and your Mother, too ! 

(Come and cheer like Hades till the cows come home!) 
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March and wave your httle flags and make a grand to-do. 

Keep the race untainted , out with the bloody Jew ! 1 
Muscle in on Leadership! Jom the bally-hoo! 

Shut both eje and ear — ready for the cheer! 

Cheer and crow like bantam cocks — jour Leader’s coming 
home ’ ! 

Bill [After Idealist has whispered ] That sounds all right, 
but 

Striped-Shirt [Jumping up and dozen in a fury J 
How dare jou question me, Sir ? 

Do you knoiv who lam, Sir? 

Didn’t I tell jou, you mustn’t think, jou shouldn’t think, 
You shan't think— you can’t thine! 

He maintains suitable pose Milt-Clubman blows kts 
trumpet Workers rush across 

Mili-Clubman f Upstage right, with a jovial after-dinner accent ) 
We ’re the leaders of the Team, me hojs. 

Who beam, me bojs. 

On the bojs marching home again, hurrah 1 

As steadily, boulder bj boulder, 

Steadilj , shade b> shade, 

We ’ve built up a wall that you can’t see over — 

No rude wind shall blast Tradition's flower! 

We ’ve got guns — but not for fighting 
We \e got gunpowder — but not for lighting* 

We want peace* W’e *ve always wanted peace! 

We never want to fight — but, by Jingo! when vve do— 

Why, gad, sir, ay, sir, 

"We ’ll stand by, sir! 

And you ’ll find that Nature’s Gentleman 
Will always wear the Right School Tie* 

Charlie [Prompted by Idealist ] 

How ’ll that be 
For chaps like me 5 

Mili -Clubman [Furling with his papers ] 

I’d convince you tn a moment 
If I hadn’t lost my notes 
There ’s an 1880 comment 

1 Alternative line ‘The country Js for you ' 
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watching anxiously When they here their toting cards, 
and the politicians have given their final shout, the 
workers run together to stage centre , shouting 
Annie I he got a vote! 

Lizzie You \e got a vote 1 
Bill All true citizens has v otes 1 

Charlie E\ ery one has promised us heaven, an’ we’re going 
there 1 

[Suddenly silent, they march to the back of the stage (Prokofiev, 
March) and stand in a line, ready to choose Each one 
starts by pointing to the figure he has been listening to 
Ltzzic and Charlie work anti-dockwise Annie and 
Bill work clockwise 
All [Pointing to each figure tn turn ] 

Eena, meena, mma, mo 1 
If you understand or no, 

Mark your paper, just like sot 
Eena — meena— mma — mo ! 

\They mark their cards and march importantly ia hard (Sent 
in Their counting mil have brought each to the opposite 
side from the man he listened to 

All [As they dash back and prance round in a ring to Scherzo ] 
Hurray! 1 i 1 

[Idealist, after a gesture of hopeless despair , has gone out 
centre back Figures step dozen from tubs and each dt$~ 
appears into hts ozrn corner Hooter breaks tn on the 
dance Black out Steel Foundry up Workers return 
to places as at beginning 
Lizzie It ’s Friday to-morron 
Aamie It ’s Thursday to-day 
Lizzie It ’s three weeks to Easter 
Anme And Whitsun's m May 

Both {Singing ] ‘ an’ the music goes ’round an’ around 

Bill Gosh, I’m stiS wi’ three months' lalrm* 

Charlie T’ referee were scared to warn ’im ° 

Bill Soon be tune for setting taties 

Charlie Didn’t ought t’ a’ gi’eo that penalty 

Both [Singing ] ‘Little man, you’ve had a busy day . * 

Annie Doan to her ankles, with frills at 

[Author walks on It is the Idealist, but he has taken off hts 
mask or make-up and puUed a grey sweater over Ins 
cricket shirt In contrast to his mask, fits face looks thin 
and tired 
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something more than this stuS in you One of these days 
we ’ll have a heart-to-heart talk, and I ’ll teach you to take 
politics seriously Well, so long [Pausing on the i cay out] 
Art for art’s sake cuts no ice m a world like ours Cheery -bye, 
every' body l 

[Charlti is nearty out when author calls him back 
Author [A queer, grim smile on htsjace ] Come back I’ve 
changed my mind You can’t go — I haven’t finished Get 
your masks on, all of you- — and jump to it’ 

Charlie Here, 1 say, what ’s got you, old man 7 
Author Never mind what’s got me It’s what’s going to 
get you 1 

Bill But look here, I ’m due at 

Author You ’re here — and now ' 

Annie We needn’t bother with masks, need we 7 
Author You ’ ll bother with everything That ’s what you ’re 
here for — to leam to bother’ Get those masks on l [Shouting ] 
Behind, there 1 Stand by, will y ou ? 

Voice [off] OK, sir 1 
Author Lights 1 
Voice O K ’ 

Author [When the actors are masked and waiting j Now listen, 
you waps’ You ’re a crew of damned galley-slaves, chained 
to your job, do you hear? Chained’ Chained by your own 
stupidity — though it 's not your own fault, poor devils! [TVie 
stage is darker than it has eicr been A lurid tight is concentrated 
on the ‘ actors ’] The only reason you can stand right end up is 
because you ’v e got empty celluloid heads and clay feet; SO 
you couldn’t stop any other way if you tried What ’s your 
precious life made up of? There are twenty-four hours in a 
day You ’re chained to your galley benches for eight of 
them You ’re chained to your bellies for three or four more 
You Te let out for a run, and you crawl to a celluloid dram- 
shop and tie yourselves up there, chained to simpering 
shadows and canned emotionalism for another three hours 
What there is left — you sleep, and then crawl back to your 
benches again ’ Toot-toot ! go the hooters, and you tTOt 13re 
a dog to a kennel! Bang-Pop ’ Bang-Pop! Whir- whirl go 
your looms, your wheels, your dynamos, and your shafting 
belts, battering y our brains to pulp and keeping every nerve in 
your body on the jerk! . Now hav e you got me? Now do 

you know what this damned show’s all about? Come on, 
then, with the comic stuff! I ’ll count the laughs! Are you 
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ready? The whole screaming farce to the bitter, peevish 
end! Eire away, then ! Curtais — ur! 

[Steel Foundry starts again, very loud. Author sprawls 
along the cinema seats , his arms spread-eagled over the 
backs } his back to the audience , watching the actors. The 
flay starts again , at a greater speed and with an exag- 
gerated intensity. 

Vsnie. It ’s Friday to-morrow 

[Etc., etc., as opening. 

[IOo: the men begin to speak Author starts to laugh. His 
laughter is echoed , in crescendo, by cynical, high-pitched 
cackle off-stage. 

Whilst the girls arc shouting their second set of lines 
THU CURTAIN* SLOWLY FALLS 
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Hnrte’s (Bret) Luck of Roaring Camp and other Tales. G81 
Hawthorne’s Tho House of the Seven Gables. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 176 
L „ The Scarlet Letter. 122 

,, The Blithcdnle Romance. 592 

,, Tho Marble Faun. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
„ Twice Told Tales. 531 

(See also For Young People) 

Hugo's (Victor) Lcs Mis6rablcs. Intro, by S. R. John. 2 vols. 363-4 
tt i> Notro Dame. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 422 

„ „ Toilers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest RhyB. 509 

Italian Short Stories. Edited by B. Pettoello. 876 
James’s (G. P. R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks. 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of tho Screw and The Aspern Papers. 912 
ELingsley’s (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 

„ ,, Hercward the Wake. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 296 

„ ,, Hypatia. 230 

„ ,, Westward Hoi Introduction by A. G. Grieve. 20 

„ ,, Yeast. 611 

(Sec also Poetry and For Young People) 

»> (Henry) Geoffrey Hamlyn. 416 

,» „ Ravcnsboo. 28 

h Lawrence’s (B. H.) Tho White Peacock. 914 

Lever's Harry Lorrequer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 
L Loti’s (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. Translated by W. P. Baines. 920 
L Lover’s Handy Andy. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 178 
n Lytton’s Harold. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 
L „ Last Bays of Pompeii. 80 

,, Last of the Barons. Introduction by R. G. Watkin. 18 
„ Rienzi. Introduction by E. H. Blakenoy, M.A. 532 
(See also Travel) 

MacDonald’s (George) Sir Gibhlo. 678 

(See also Romance) [(Mrs Hlnkson). 324 

Manning’s Mary Powell and Beborah’s Diary. Intro, by Katherine Tynan 
»» Sir Thomas More. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 19 
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FICTION — continued 

llaiTTat » Jacob FalthfnL eiS 

l ,, jMr Midshipman Easy Introdoetloa by It. 13 Johnson. 81 
„ Percivsl Keene Introduction by R. Brtmlev Johnson 558 
M peter simple Introduction by R. Brlmley Johnson* 232 
„ The King's Own 580 

(See also Fob Yottnu Pnopne) 

L Maugham'S (Somerset) Cake* and Ale. B32 

Maupassant's Short Stories Translated by Jlarjorlo Laurie Intro- 
duction by Gerald Gould 907 , . 

Melville a (Herman) Moby Diet- Introduction by Ernest Rhys 179 
„ „ Omoo Introduction by Fmest Rbya, 29T 

„ Types introduction by Ernest Rhys 180 
L Meredith s (George) The Ordeal of Richard Fererel 816 

MCrlmfe a Carmen- with l>rtV 06 t B 11 anon Leacaut. Introduction by 
Philip Henderson 834 
MicklewicES [Adam) Pan Tadeusi 842 
L Moore’s (George) Esther Waters 933 

Mulocfc’s John Halifax, Gentleman Introduction by J Shaylor 1IJ 
heala s (J II ) The 1 all of CoOstanliiople 855 

Paltock s (Robert) Peter W llklna , or. The Flying Indians Introduction 
by A. H Bullen 676 

Pater's Marina the Epicurean Introduction by Oebert Bnrdett. #01 
Peacock b Headlong: ilall and Nightmare Abbey 321 
L Poe b Tales of Mystery and Imagination Intro by Padraic Colum, 111 
(See oim> I’OEThr) , , „ 

PrtTost a Man: in Eescaut, with JRriaa^es Carmen. Introduction by 
Philip Henderson. 834 
L Priestley’s Angel Pavement 93S 

Pushkin a (Alerander) Tbe Captal a e Daughter and Other Tales Trans, 
by 2s ate lie liuddlngton. 899 

Qulller-Couch s (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley 884 (2 vol* 885-8 

RadcLiffes (Ann) Myateriea of Udolpho Intro by R- Austin Freeman. 
A Reade s (C.) The Cloifrter and tho Hearth Intro "by A C Swinburne 29 
Reade 9 (C ) Peg W Offlmrton and Christie Johnstone 899 
Richardson ■ (Samuel) Pamela Intro by G baintsbury 2 vole. 833-4 
„ Clarissa Intro by Prof IV L Phelps, i vols. 
832-A 

Russian Authors Short Stories from Trane by R. S Townsend. 758 
Sand a (George) The Devil a Pool and Francois the Waif 534 
SchefTcl a Eklehard a Talo of the Tenth Century 529 , 

Scott s (Michael) TomCFng’es Log 710 1 

Bm Waltkr Scott's W orks 

l Ivanhoe Intro by Emeet Rhyl 10 
i, Kenilworth 135 
i. Monastery, The 138 
Old Mortality 131 
Pevertl of the Peak 13S 
Pirate The 13V 
Quentin Dnrward 148 
L ltedgauntlct 141 
L Rob Roy 142 

St. Ronaa’s Welt. 143 
Talisman, Tbe 144 
I, Waveriey 75 

l. Woodatock. Intro by Edward 
127 Garnett, 72 

(See also Biography and PorTRY) 

Shchedrin J The Golov lyoy Family Translated by hi atalie Duddlngtotu 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. 90S 
Shelley'* (Mary Wolistonecraft) I ranfcenstein. 616 
Sheppard B Charles Aucbester Intro by JeeaSe M Middleton. 605 
Slenkiewlca (Henryk) Tales from. Edited by Monica M Gardner 871 
Shorter .hoveifi. S ol I Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 874 

, _ Yol II Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Henderson 841 

„ _ Yol III Eighteenth Century (Beckford* Vathek. 

Walpoles Castle of Otranto, and Hr Johnsons 
FmoCett’a Peregrine 1 Icicle. 2 vols. 83S-9 rHa°seJaa) 850 

„ Roderick Random. Introduction hy H W Hodgoa. 790 

L Sterne's Tristram Shandy Introduction by George Saintsbury 617 
(bee also Essays) 

S 


Abbot, The 124 
Anno of Gelerrteln 125 
1. Antiquary The 128 

Black Dwarf and Legend of 
Montrose 1 29 
Bride of Lammermoor 129 
Castle Dangerous and The Sur 
genn a Daughter 130 
Count Robert of Parle 131 
i. Fair Maid of Perth, 132 
Fort unew of Nigel 7 1 
L Guy Manner-lug 133 
I, Heart of Midlothian, The 134 
Highland W idow and Betrothed 
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FICTION — continued 


Stevenson’s Dr Jekyll and Mr Hj-de. The Merry Men, and Other Tales. 
„ Tho Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow. 764 [767 

„ Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 
„ St Ives. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 004 
(Ses also Essats, Poetry, and Travel) 

Surtees’ Jorrocks’ Jnunts and Jollities. 817 
L Tates of Detection. Editod. with Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 928 
Thackeray's Rose and the Ring and other stories.Intro.by Walter Jerrold. 
L ,, Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 [359 

Nemomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 465-6 
Pendennls. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425—6 
Roundabout Papers. 6S7 

Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 29S 
Virginians. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 507-8 
(See also Essays) 

l Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans, by Rochelle S. Townsend. 2 vols. G12-13 
„ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by C. J. Hogarth. 691 
Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 
„ War and Peace. 3 vols. 525-7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Tlarchester Towers. 30 
,, ,, Dr. Thome. 360 

,, ,, Framley Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 1S1 

„ „ Tho Golden Lion of Gmnphro. Introduction by 

Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 

„ „ The Last Chroniclo of Barset. 2 vols. 391-2 

„ „ Phineas Finn. Intro, by Sir Hugh Walpole. 2 vols. 

„ „ Tho Small Houso at Allington. 3C1 [832-3 

„ ,. The Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 

Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 742 
,, Liza. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 677 

,, Virgin Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 

L Voltaire’s Candida and Other Tales. 936 
L Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Perrin and Mr Traill. 918 
L Wells’s (H. G.) Tho Time Machino and Tho Wheels of Chance. 915 
Whytc-Mclville’s The Gladiators. Introduction by J. Mavrogordato. 523 
Wood’s (Mrs Henry) Tho Channings. 84 
Yonge’s (Charlotte M.) Tho I)ovo in the Eagle’s Nest. 329 

„ „ Tho Heir of Rcdclvllc. Intro. Mrs Mcynell. 362 

C See also For Youko People) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germinal. Tanslated by Havelock Ellis. 897 

HISTORY 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Tho. Translated by James Ingram. G24 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, etc. Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. S5 
l Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols. 31-2 
(See also Bioohapht and Essays) 

i. Creasy’s Decisive Battles of tho World. Introduction by E. Rhys. 300 
De Joinviile [See VHIebnrdouin) 

Duruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vols. 737-S 
Finlay’s Byzantino Empire. 33 

,, Greece under the Romans. 1S5 
Fronde’s Henry VIII. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P. 3 yoIs. 372-4 
», Edward VI. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 375 

>, Mary Tudor. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 477 

,» History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 5 vols. Completing' 
Fronde’s ‘History of England,* in 10 vols. 583-7 
(See also Essays and Biography) 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 6 vols. 434-6, 474— G 
(See also Biography) 

Green’s Short History of the English People. Edited and Revised by 
• L. Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by R. P. Farley, B.A. 2 vols. 727-8 
Grote’s History of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vols. 186-97 
Hallam's (Henry) Constitutional History of England. 3 voK C21-3 
Holinshcd’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays. Introduction by 
Professor Allordyeo Nicoll. 800 
Irving’s (Washington) Conquest of Granada. 47S 
_ (Sec also Essays and Biography) 

Josephus’ Wars of tho Jews. Introduction by Dr Jacob Hart. 712 
L Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols. 34— 6 
(See also Essays and Oratory) 
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HISTORY — continued 
Maine’s (Sir Henry) Ancient Uff. 731 

Merivales History of Rome. (An Introductory vol to Gibbon.) *JS 
Iligoets (F A if ) The I rench Revolution. 113 
Milman's History of the Jews S Ivols 317-8 

TiTrtmm^p ft Htetory ol Rom© Translated bp W P Dickson LL D 
With & review of tho work byE A Freeman. 4 vols 54‘>-5 
L Motley** Dutch Republic 3 voD 8M 

Parkman ft Conspiracy of Pontiac 5 ‘rols 3D 2-3 
Fasten Letters The Rased on edition of Knight, Introduction by 
Jlrs Archer R I ud Sl^A, 2 toIa 752-3 
riljjriin Fathers The Introduction by John MftaeneM 450 
t Ffrrjmw*«? History of Germany Translated by M R. 929 

Political Liberty The C rowth of A Source Boole cl English History 
Arranged by Eme*f- Rhys 745 „ 

Prc-scott s Conquest of Mexico With Introduction by Thomas Sercombo* 
M \ 2 vols. 397-8 ^ 

M Conquest of Pern. Intro by Thomas Seccombe p NLA . 301 
G Ismondi a Italian Republics 230 

Stanley's Lectures on. t ho Eastern Chnrcb Intro byA-J Grieve 251 
Tacitus lot I Annals Introduction by L. H BlakeneT 273 

Yol II Agricola and Germania, Intro by E II Blakeaey 271 
Thierry”® Norman Conquest, Intro by J A* Price BA- 2 yoU, 138— 9 
Mlkhardeuin and Do JoioTillo ft Chronlcjea of the emeries- Translated* 
with Introduction hv Sir F Martials, C B 333 
Voltaire « Age of Louis XlY Translated by Martyn P Pollack, 730 

ORATORY 

l Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations. Compiled by 
Ernest Kb rs 711 

Bright g (John) Speeches Selected with Intro by Joseph Strug*. SS2 
Burke s American Speeches and Letters. 310 
(Sm ofcw Essats) 

Demosthenes Select Orations 54ft 

Fox (Charles James) Speeches (French Herolntlonary War Feriodk 
Edited with Introdnetlon by Irene Cooper Willis UA 739 
Z-'iic<'lri s Speeches etc intro oy the HA Hon James iiryoo. 205 
(Are also BlooitAPUT) 

Macaulay's Speeches on Politics and Literature 399 
(Are otso 1 >«it 9 «rwd Bistort) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with 1 ranee 115 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

t, A Keropla’ Imitation ol Christ 1 SI 

Alp-lent Hebrew Literature Beirut the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

Arranged by the Itav IL B Taylor i vols 253-6 
Aristotle The Mcomaehean Ethics of Translated hy D P, Chase. 
Introduction by Professor J A. Smith 511 
. _(Aee ol*> Classical) 

Bacon s The Advancement of Learning 719 
(Are also EasAYa) 

Berkeley's (Bishop) Principles of Human Knowledge New Theory of 
Vision W Sth Introduction hy A D Lindsay 183 
Boehms ■ (Jacob) Tha Signature of AU Things, with Other Writings 
Introdnetlon by Clifford Bax. 569 

Browne * Rehstio Medici etc. Introduction by Professor C. H Heriord 03 
Bunvan s Grace Abounding and lb Badman. Introduction by O B 
_ Harrison 815 <4>« olio ROMAJOCk) 

Burtons (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy Introduction by Holbrook 
Jackson 3 Yols 88b-8 

Butler a Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Hey Ronald Bayne 90 
Descartes lPen6) A Discourse on Method- Translated by Professor John 
_ >, e ’ tch , Introduction by A. D Lindsay 510 
n EW ( Havel oc k > be lected Essays Introduction by J S. Coda. 930 
n Core a (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Lif e 921 

Hobbes Leviathan Edited, with Intro by A. D Lindsay, MJL 691 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity Intro by Itey H Bayne 2 yols 201-2 
Humes Treatise of Human Nature and other Philosophical Works. 
S?A if“dsay. M.A 2 yols. 518-5 
nViUiam) Selected Paper* on PLiiosopbr 739 
Kant & Critique of Pure Reason Translated by J M D Melklejobii* 
Introduction by^D Lindsay, *i_a_ fl09 
IO 



PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLO GY — continued 

Kehle’s Tho Christian Tear. Introduction by J. C. Shalrp. 690 
Kins Edward VI. First and Second Prayer Books. Introduction by tho 
Right Rev. Bishop ot Gloucester. 448 
L Koran. The. Rodwcll’s Translation. 380 

Latimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. SI 

Leibniz’s Philosophical Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
William S. Carpenter. 751 

Mnlthus on tho Principles of Population. 2 vols. G02-3 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism, Liberty, Representative Government. 
With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, MA. 482 
„ Subjection of Women. (See Wollstonccraft, Mary, under Science.) 
More’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagan. 461 
I. New Testament. Arranged in the order in which the books came to tho 
Christians of the First Century. 93 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, by Dr Charles Sarolea. 636 
(See nlso Essays) 

Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by A. Tills and 
M. M. Bozmnn. 892 

Paino’s Rights of Man. Introduction by G. J. Holyoake. 718 
Pascal’s PensCes. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. 874 [C.I.E. 403 

Ramayana and the MahabharatA, The. Translated' by Romesh Dutt. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, D.D. 805 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons on Religion and Life, Christian Doctrine, 
and Bible Subjects. Each Volume with Introduction by Canon 
Burnett. 3 vols. 37-9 

Robtason’s (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons. 

Introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 637 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) Tho Social Contract, etc. G60 (See also Essays) 

St Augustine’s Confessions. Dr Posey’s Translation. 200 
I. St Francis: Tho Little Flowers, and The Life of St Francis. 485 
Seeley’s Ecee Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Spinoza’s Ethics, etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle. With Intro- 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg’s (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell. 379 

„ „ The Divine Love and Wisdom. 635 

„ „ The Divine Providence. 658 

L „ „ Tho True Christian Religion. 893 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Edited by Professor R. K. Gordon. 794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems, 1S40-GG, including Thyrsis. 334 
Ballads, A Pook of British. Selected by R. B. Johnson. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tho Select Plays of. Introduction by Professor 
Baker, of Harvard University. 506 
BjOmson’s Plays. Vol. I. Tho Newly Married Couple. Leonardo, A 
Gauntlet. Trans, by R. Farquharson Sharp. 625 
„ „ Vol. II. The Editor, The Bankrupt, and The King. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake’s Poems and Prophecies. Introduction by Max Plowman. 792 
i* Browning’s Poems, 1833-44. Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 41 
x» Browning’s Poems, 1844-G4. 42 

,. The Ring and the Book. Intro, by Chas. W. Hodell. 502 
I# Bums’ Poems and Songs. Introduction by J. Douglas. 94 
Byron’s Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 486— 8 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
L Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by Principal Burrell, MJL 307 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stopiord A. Brooke. 43 
(See also Essays) 

Cowper (William). Poems of. Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. 872 
(See also Biography) 

n Dante’6 Divine Comedy (Cary’s Translation). Specially edited by 
Edmund Gardner. 308 

Donne’s Poems. Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. S67 
Dryden’s Poems. Edited by Bonamy Dobr6e. 910 
Eighteenth -Century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. SI 8 
Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewcll, Yale, U.S. A. 715 
L English Religious Verse. Edited by G. Lacey May. 937 

II 
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POETRY AND DRAMA — contimieJ 

Eremnan and other Interludes, Including eight Jliracle Play# Edited 

by Ercs&t Bhys 331 _ ... „ ... 

h I itiGeratd » (Edward) Omit Kbayy*n) end SK Flajs of Calderon. SIS 
l Goethe g taust parts I *nd II Trans and Intro by A. a Latham. 33J 
(irt a !* o Easitw nod Flcmo'O I well. 9J1 

L Golden Book ot Modem English Poetry, The Edited by Thomas Cald 
Golden Treasury ot Longer poems, The > dlted by Ernest p.hya 1 13 
Goldsmith's Poems and Plays Introduction by Austin Dobson. 113 
("tee al«s Esai-ta and licnovi . _, , 

Orar's Poems and Letters Introduction by John Drtnkwater 613 _ 
Itebbd s PIsts. Translated with an Introduction by Dr G K. Allen. 031 
Heine Prose and Poetry 911 

Herbert s Temple Introduction by Edward Thoma* 365 _ _ 

Herrick s Jleeperides and Noble N umbers Intro by Ernest Hhy*. 319 
L Ibsens Brand Translated by 1 E Garrett 716 
t. „ (.touts. The Ware! tits at Helgoland and. An Enemy ot the Pootfls 
Translated by It Farquharson Sharp 353 
L * Ladv I tiger of Gstraat, Lores Comedy, and The League ot 
Tonth Translated by J1 harqnbarson Sharp 729 
, Peer Gent Translated by H 1 sronharson Sharp lit 
t, „ A Doll B House, The \M14 Duck and The Lady from the Sea. 
Translated by Tt Farquharsoa Sharp 491 
, The Pretenders Pillar* of Society and rtosmecaholm. Translated 
by B larqnharson Sharp 639 „„ 

Jonson’s (Ben) Plays Introduction bv Professor Schelllnq S vols 480-99 
Kalidasa Sbaknntala. Translated by Prolceaor A- W Kydor #23 

L Keats Poems lOt 

Kingsley’s (Charles) Poe on Introduction by Ernest Itbys I»3 
(*!rr also Ftcrtov and Fott Voi ss PEOft.lt) 

V Loneland'a (William* Piers Plowman 31 L 

LtsdngB LaoerOn Minna Ton Darnhetm and Nathan the Wise 
h I nngfellow a Poems Introduction by Katherine Tynan 331 
Marlowe s Plays and Poems Introduction by Edward Thomas. 

£ Wilton * Poem* Introduction by \V 11 D llonse 3S4 
(Are oiso hxsava) 

Minor Elizabethan Drama 1 ol T Tragedy Selected, with Introduction, 
by ProfCdsor Thorndike VoL II Comedy 491-2 
L Minor Poets ol the 19th Century Edited by II I’Ansoij Fanaset. 844 
Minor Poets ol the ITth Century Edited by It. a Ho wart b. 873 
£ Modern 1 lays B42 

IMht s Comedies Introduction by Fred. F C Green 2 This 830-1 
L hew Golden Treasury, The An Anthology of Sonin and Lyrics #93 
Old Yellow Book The Introduction by Charlea E 21 Odell 503 
t Omar Khayyam (The UnbAiyit ol) Trans by Edward MDGerahL 813 
£ Pslgra re * Golden Treasury Introduction br Edward Hutton. 93 
Perry a KelJques of Ancient English poetry 9 yols I 43-9 
T'oe a (Edgar Allan) I oema and Essays Intro by Andrew Lang 791 
i^ee dla> Fierros) 

Pope (AJeraimer) Collected, poems Introduction by Ernest Ilbys. 760 
Procter a (Adelaida A ) Legends and Lyrics 150 

Bestoratioo I lays A Volume ol Introduction br Fdmomt Gosse #94 
£ Rossetti s Poems and Translations Introduction by E G Hard cor 637 
Scott a Poems and Plays. Intro by Andrew Lane S rota. 9 Al)-l 
... . iSrr altn Hjoorapkt w Ficnov) 

Shakespeare a Comedies I 53 

». Historical Plays, Poems, and Sonnets 15i 

, TYagrdlee 153 

I™*/ » Poetical \V orka. Introduction by A H KosruL S yols- 237-8 
St«rldAu ft Play a G5 

Spenaer'* FacHa Qu*ea 4 tutro by Prof J W Hales t vols 4i$~i 
•w Shepherd ft Calendar and Other poema Edited by PhllJP 
Henderson 879 

SteTCMotf'e Pwnw-A Child a Qfkrden of Ver*f* Underwood % Son^ of 
r #r Jl? also E^flATS* Itcric>v f and TbaVKL) 

l Tchethor Pla-ya Storjos 941 

Tennr#oaft Poema. VoL t . USO-W Introd^tioii b 7 Hhr* ^ 

— j s IW '10 «26 lllarriflon* M 

S’SSSfJ 1 Selected vdth IntrodnctloQ, br Ur O u 

UK Democratlo Vlst&a, etc 573 
r wliS? K(J ^vA Wrttlns® and Poems 858 

e. Wordsworth a Short-er Poeaw Introdnctlon by Emeat Rhy** 203 
„ Longer Poetru Note by Editor 3L1 


REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Many coloured and lin o 
Maps: Historical Gazetteer. Index, etc. 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 000 
Dates. Dictionary of. 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. 2 vols. 809-10 
Everyman's English Dictionary. 77G 

Literary and Historical Atlas. I. Europe. Many coloured and line Maps; 

full Index and Gazetteer. 496 
.. IT. America. Do. 553 

.. .. „ III. Asia. Do. G33 

>• , , .. .. , .. IV. Africa and Australia. Do. 662 

Non-Classical Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

Reader's Guido to Everyman’s Library. By R. Farouharson Sharp. 

Introduction by Ernest Rhvs. 8S9 
Bogct’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 vols. 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised and Edited by E. H. 
Blakeney. M.A. 495 

Wright's An Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 555 

ROMANCE 

Aucnssin and Nicoletfo, with other Medieval Romances. 497 
Boccaccio's Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M. Rigg. 
Introduction by Edward Hutton. 2 vols. S45-6 
I# Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Introduction by Rev. H. E. Lewis. 204 
Burnt Njal, The Story of. Translated by SirGeorge Da sent. 55S 
ii Cervantes* Don Quixote. Motteux’s Translation. Lockhart’s Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. 3S5-6 

ChrOtien do Troyes: Eric and Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistar Comfort. 69S 
French Medieval Romances. Translated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings of Britain. 577 
Grettir Saga, The. Newly Translated by G. Ainslie Hight. 699 
Gudrun. Done into English by Margaret Armour. 8S0 
Guest's (Lady) Mabinopion. Introduction by Rev. R. Williams. 97 
Heimskringla: Tbo Olaf Snpas. Translated by Samuel Lamp. Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
„ Sagas of tho Norse Kings. Translated by Samuel Laing. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridge. 847 
Holy Graai, Tho High History of the. 445 

Kalcvala. Introduction by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 2 vols. 259-60 
Le Sage’s The Adventures of Gil Bias. Intro, by Anatole Le Bras. 2 vols. 
MacDonald’s (George) Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. 732 f437 — 8 

(See also Fiction) 

Malory's Le Morta d'Arthur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 vols. 45—6 
t, Morris (William): Early Romances. Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 261 
„ ,, The Life and Death of Jason. 575 

Morte d’Arthur Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 634 
Nibelungs The Fall of the. Translated by Margaret Armour. 312 
Rabelais' The Heroic Deeds of Garpantua and Pantngruel. Introduction 
by D. B. Wyndhom Lewis. 2 vols. S26-7 
Wace’s Arthurian Romance. Translated by Eugene Mason. Laya- 
mon’s Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 57S 

SCIENCE 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist. 559 _ ... 

Darwin’s Tho Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. Sl\ 
(See also Travel) fE. F. Bozman. 922 

L Eddington's (Sir Arthur) The Nature of tho Physical World. Intro, by 
Euclid: the Elements of. Todhunter’s Edition. Introduction by Sir 
Thomas Heath, K.C.B. S91 . 

Faraday’s (Michael) Experimental Researches in Electricity. 5<6 
Gallon's Inaulries into Human Faculty. Revised by Author. 263 

George’s (Henry) Progress and Poverty. 560 , . . , _ „ 

Hahnemann's (Samuel) The Organon of tho Rational Art of Healing. 

Introduction by C. E. Wheeler. 663 . 

Harvov's Circulation of tho Blood. Introduction by Ernest Parkyn. -6- 
Howard’s State of the Prisons. Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 

Huxley's Essays. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay Sermons. Intro. Sir Oliver Lodge. 495 



SCIENCE — continued 

LyrlTa Antlouitr of Man With an Introduction by It, II TlistaD 706 
Man'll (Karl) Capital- Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Intro- 
duction by G D H Cole 8 toU, 813-9 
MQler t G5d Prd Sandstone 1M „ . . „ „ „ _. 

Owen a (Robert) A hew View of Society etc, Intro bjO D H Cole 799 
z. rearsoVs (Kail) The Grammar of Science 039 

Ricardo* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 390 
Smith b (Adam) The Wealth ol Ration*. 2 tola. 412-13 
Tyndall a Glaciers of the Alps and Sroantaineertng in 1861 88 

White s Selborne Introduction by Principal \Y indie. 43 
Wollstoni-craft (Mary) The Rights of Woman, with John Stnart Aim a 
The Subjection of Women. 825 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Anson’* Yoyagrs Introduction by John Masefield. 510 
Bates hattirnhst on the Amaton. W ith Illustrations. 446 
Belt s The Naturalist in Nicaragua. Intro by Anthony Belt, F.L.S. 561 
Borrow'* (George) The Gypsies in Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 697 
t. „ The Bible in Spam. Intro by Edward Thomas. 151 

,, M Wild Wales Intro by Theodore W atta Dunton. 49 

(Sec olso FlCTtovl 

Boswell a Tiiur In the Hebrides with Dr Johnson. 337 
tier also Biography) 

Burton a r=ir Richard) First Footsteps In East Africa. 500 
Oobhett * Rural Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas 2 Tots. 633-9 
L Coni. « Yovage* of DlscoTery 99 

CYCv'iirur s (El St John) titters from an American Farmer 649 
Darwin's \ oyage of the Beagle 10 1 
( See also Scievce) 

Defoe’s Tour Through England and Wales. Introduction by G I) El 
(See otwj PlCTIQY) (Cola 820-1 

Dennis Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 9 rols 183-4 
Dnfferln a (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes 499 
Ford s Gatherings from topaln Introduction by Thorn ns Okay 1 J2 
l ranklin'* Journey to the Polar Sea. Intro by Card R_ P Scott, ill 
Glraldus Cambrensla Itineracy and Description of W ales. 27 2 
Ilaklurta 3 oyages 8 rols 284 265 313 314 333, 339 3S3 3S9 
Kingtakee Eotben Introduction by Harold Spender. ALA. 337 
Lane* Modern Egyptians With many Illustrations. 315 
MandcviUe* (Sir John) Travels Introduction by Joke Bramont. 811 
Park (Mungo) Travels. Introduction by Ernest Rhys 205 
Peaks, Pastes and Glaciers. Selected by K. JI Blakeney. M.A. 778 
t. Polo s (31 area) Travels Introduction by John Masefield. 306 

Roberta The W cetera Avcrnus Intro by Cunninghame Graham. 762 
t, Speke a Discovery of the Source of the h ile 50 

L Stevenson s An Inland Voyage, Trayels with a Donkey and Silverado 
Squatters 76b 

(See olsn Essays Firmov mid Poetrt) 

Ft i>V» Surrey of London Introduction by H B Wheatley 589 
W akefltld * Letter from Sydney and Other Writings on ColonlraUon. 823 
Water-ton a Wanderings in South America Intro by E Selous 719 
1 dong’, Trayels In France and Italy Intro by Thomas Okey 770 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

t teop e and Other Fables An Anthology from all sources. 8J7 
Alcotte Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 513 
L « Little Women and Good Wires Intro by Grace Xthys. 213 
Andersen'* i airy Tales. Illustrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 
s More Fairy Talrs Illustrated by Mary hhillabeer 822 
Annals of Fairyland. The Reign of King Ciberon 365 
.> - The Reign of King Cole. 366 

Angara and the horse Heroes. Translated by Mrs Boult. 689 
Baler a Cast up by the Sea. 539 
t BaUantyne a Coral Island 245 

„ Martin Rattler 216 

_ . Ucgava. Introduction by Ernest P.hya. *76 

*■ Browne s (Frances) Granny's Wonderful chair Introduction by Dollis 
Radford 112 

Bnlnnch ■ (Thomas) The Age of Fable 479 

» » legends of Charlemagne Intro by Ernest Rhys. 556 

*4 
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